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BEQINNINQ WITH THE MARCH NUMBER 

Book Reviews 

WILL BE MAILED TO PAID SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

Teachers and all readers interested in early announcements and reviews 
of the issues of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of the Columbia 
Upiversity Press, and other important publications, are cordially invited to 
subscribe for it at the following rates, prepaid : 

Single Numbers, - - - - Five Cents. 

Yearly Sutiscriptions, - - Fifty Cents. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

If a subscription for Book Reviews for one year is sent with an order 
for any one of the following books, the magazine will be supplied at the 
reduced rate indicated below. 

Price of With 

Name of book. book alone. Book Rxvibws. 

COMMONS: Distribution of Wealth, $1.75 f2.oo 

BAOENOCH ; Romance of the Insect World, .... x.35 x.50 

LE FANU : Seventy Years of Irish Life, x.75 2.00 

LUBBOCK : The Pleasures of Life, x.35 i-50 

CHAMPNEYS: A History of English, x.35 X.50 

Any one Volume of the well-known complete Globe 

Editions of fbe great English Poets, x.75 a.00 
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undersigned address one copy of_ _— — _— -^ 
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The Statesman's Year Book. 



Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the IVorld, for the Year 1894. 

EDITBD BY 

J. SCOTT KELTIE, 

Asiistant Secretary to the JReyal Geographical Soeiety, 



THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION. REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 

Crown 8vo, $3.00. 



THE STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 

The Edition for 1894 has been completely revised, in most cases by the Governments of the 
Tarioiis States included in the Year Book. In many cases the information given has been 
re-arranged and extended. The sections relating to the Navies of the different countries 
have been entirely re-cast on an uniform plan by Mr. John Leyland, well known as an 
authority on such matters. It will thus be possible to compare the various great Navies of 
the world, estimate their relative strength, learn what ships are being built and what are 
going to be laid down. Of the principal types of ships detailed descriptions are given. A 
Preliminary Table gives a comparative view of the great Navies of the world. 

All important changes that have taken place doring the year have been registered, such as 
the French annexations in Slam, and the various re-arrangements that have taken place in 
Africa. The Statistics generally will be found fuller, more varied, and more recent than in 
anjr other similar publication. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., 

NEW YORK. 
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Benziqer Brothers' Publications. 

New/ 
Pearls from Faber. Selected and arranged by Marion J. Brunows. 32mo, handsome 

binding. 50 cents. 
The Data off Modem Ethics Examhied, By John J. Ming» S.J., Professor of Moral 

Philosophy, Canisius College, i^mo, cloth, mt^ $3.00. 

Clearly tets forth the ethical theories of the new tchool of philosopherB, mottly in the words of their 
devisers, and then subjects them to a careful examination, pointioff out the suppositions and principles from 
which they start, the method which they follow, the consistency with which they are reasoned out, the con« 
dutioDS at which with logical necessity they mutt arrive. 

Christ In Tyi^ and Prophecy. By Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J., Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Woodstock College. i2mo, cloth, tut, $2.00. 
** This is a very scholarly worlc, and apparently exhaustive of the subject, if one may judge by the exten- 
sive researches of the author, who seems to have ransacked the entire domain of prophetiod literature in 
quest of Information to be found among the most eminent interpreters of prophecy. . . /'^CJkristiau Lnuier 

A Catholic Dictionary. Containing Some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. By WnxiAic E. Addu and 
Thomas Arnold. ATew Editwn, Large 8vo, cloth, net, $5.00. 

** It is the only book that we know of that can be called a trustworthy source of information on Cftth^lr 
Doctrine.*"— CAr^'M Adv0emte. 

Principles off Anthropology and Biology. By ReT. Thomas Hughbs, S.J. Second 
Edition. i6mo, cloth, net, 75 cents. 

**The book sustains a high degree of merit throughout ... It is written in excellent Bnglish, 
and at the same time with uiat snarpness and distinctness which characterise good American sdentiSc 
works.**— 2>if^/f I* Review, 

Literary* Sdentiffic* and Political Views off Orestes A. Brownson. Selected from 

his worlts by H. F. Brownson. i2mo, cloth, net, f 1.25. 

** Brownson was a strong man, and when one once fell into the current of his argument he was very sure 
to be swept on with him to the end. . . . There is a sturdy ethical strength in his thinking and writing 
which nmhcs it good reading.*'~7:i# Independent. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHyEOLOOY 

AND OF THE HISTORY OP THE FINE ARTS. 



Tm AmmcAN Jodhnal op AacMicoLOGv is the organ of the Archcological Institute of 
Asserica. It contains original articles by archseoloffists of established repuutioo both in Europe 
and America ; also the Papers of the American School of Gassical Studies at Athens* Correspondsncs 
Bock Reviews, and News of excavations and discoveries in all countries. 

Contents off Vol. VIIL* No. 4. October— December* 1893. 

Walter Millbr.— A History of the Akropolis at Athens. 
Arclueological News. 

Contents off Vol. IX., No. i. January— March* 1894. 

AxxAN Marquand. — The Madonnas of Luca della Robbia. 

HiNRY W. Haynes. — Some Unwarranted Assumptions In ArchsDology. 

A. L. Frothinoham, Jr. — Byzantine Artists in Italy froui the sixth to the fifteenth 

century. 
R. B. Richardson. — A Torso from Daphne. 
Ck. Waldstbin. — Preliminary Report on the Excavations at the Argive Henei^ 

in 1893. 
Book Reviews. Archaeological News. 

Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription $5.00. 

AddTMs for Uterary communications A. L. FROTHINQHAM, Jr., 

for business communications ALLAN MARQUANDt 

PRINCETON* NEW JER5BY. 
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READY /AT MAY: 

ROQBR WILUAM5 
The Pioneer off Relisioiis Liberty 



By OscAX S. Stuaus, Author of ** The Origin of 
Rcpablican Porm of GoTcrnoient in the United 
States."* 
Roger Williams, the foander of the citr of Prori- 
deace, was one of the most unique and picturesque 
chancters in the history of America. His life was 
one long battle for religious liberty. Mr. Straus 
has given careful study to the subject of Williams 
and nis work, and has made an extremely interest- 
ing and Taluable contribution to American history. 
Seyeral biographies of thb famous man have been 
written, most of which are now out of print, and 
since their writing much valuable additional ma- 
terial has been dlKorered. Price, $1.35. 



THE JUNQLE BOOK 
By Rudyard Kipling 



Author of ** Plain Tales from the Hills,** *' Soldiers 
Three," *'The Light that Failed,** etc, cU. 
The stories which make up this book have been 
appearing recently in Si. Nicholas Magantu and 
elsewhere. They have attracted wide attention. 
The Christian Advocate says of them : ** They show 
distinct marks of genius. As pictures of jungle life 
in India, the children and the animals, th^ are 
unique in literature and perfectly delightful in 
spirit.** Richly iUustrated. Price, $1.50. 



NOW READY: 

The CompleCe Works of 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Comprising his speeches, letters, sute papers, and miscellanous writing ; inctedlaf his private cor- 
respondence, speeches on the stump, the great Lincoln and Douglas debates, Mr. Lincoln's ^miliar, 
sentimental and htunorous letters to nip friends, his atteinpt at verse, etc., etc This b one of the most 
important contributions yet made to American history. The collection constitutes a complete record of 
IJncoln*s career, and tells the story of his eventful life in his own language. Some of the documents btre 
see the light for the Urst time. The volumes have been in careful preparation for many years by Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay, the private secretaries and authorised biographers 01 the President. The work is sold 
only by subscription. Address the publishers. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY 

By JOHN G. NICOLAY amd JOHN HAY, 
Private Secretarist U the President, 

A full and authoritative record of the private life and public career of Abraham Lincola, faMhidiQgan 
agtouot of the causes of the Rebellion and a record at first hand of the inside history of the dvll war. 
With hundreds of portraits printed on plate paper, and with an elaborate index, the latter giving to the 
volumes the greatest possible value as a work of reference in American history. Sold only by subscription. 
For psrticafatfs address the publishers. 



THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 

The ultimate use of this great work in every family of culture is inevitable. The dictionary itself is 
indispensable. By our insullment plan the purchaser may begin at once to enjoy the use of the dictionary, 
paying only a small sum down. Particulars on request. For ten cents we send to any address the richly 
lUiistrated pamphlet of specimen psges— an interesting book in itself. 



HANDBOOK OP BNOUSH CATHEDRALS. 

Published in convenient form for the tourist. 
By Mrs. Scuuvt^a van Rrnssblabr, with 150 
Utosirsticms by Joskph Pamrsix. 400 pages, cloth 
bin^Ung, fa.so. Pull leather, flexible covers, $3.00. 

HBNRIBTTB RONNBR: THB PAINTER OP 
CAT UPB AND CAT CHARACTER. 

A collection of photogravures of paintings by tbe 
famous painter, Mme. RoN«BK,with an introduction 
by T. A. Jamviks. The size of the book is i4|ai9i. 
In a case, $15.00. 



THE DOQE'S PARM. 

A charming book about luly by Miss Margarbt 
SvKOMDS, with an introduction by her father, John 
AoDiNGTOM SvMoifDS. FuUy^ illustrated. Price, 



THB PUBUC-SCHOOL SYSTEM OP THB 
UNITED STATES. 

A work which has attracted wide attention* By 
Dr. J. M. RicB. The result of a visit to the public 
schools of thirty-six of the principal cities of the 
United Sutes. 300 pages, #1.50. 

5PORT WITH aUN AND ROD. 

'*The finest volume abi ut American sports and 
out-door life that has been published in this 
country." With hundreds of exquisitely eojrraved 
illustrations. Large 8vo, nearly 900 pages, #5.00. 

A HANDBOOK OP INVALID COOiCINQ. 

By Maxv a. Boland, Instructor in Cooking in 



the Johns Hopkins Hospiul Training School for 
Nurses, containing recipes, menus for 
chapters on servbg, district nursing. 



pages, durable cloth oinding, $0,001. 



[or the sick, 
etc. 318 



The aheve werhs are for sale by boohsellers everywhere^ except the Line^in hoehs and The Century 
Dictionary^ which are published by subscription, 

THE CENTURY CO., ja East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Warne's Library of Natural History. 

Published Monthly Price 50 Cents. 

MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY uke plearare in annooncin^ that 
May I they commence the issue of a new monthly serial under the above title, the first mstal- 
meats of which will compose 

THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 

Edited by Mr. Richard Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S. The Preface by P. L. Sclatbr. 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. Secretary of the Zodlogical' Society of London. 

Warne*s Royal Natural History is up to the present level of information in every 
branch of its subject, and will form a reference work of the highest value. Mr. R. Lydbkxer, 
B. A.. F.Z.S., etc., Joint-Author with Sir W. H. Flower of An Introduction to the Study of 
Mammals, is its responsible editor and chief contributor ; and his wide experience is a 
guarantee of its scientific accuracy. In it, the animals of sport, for the first time, secure the 
space to which their importance entitles them ; and, wherever possible, measurements are 
given, not only of the animals themselves, but of their horns and antlers, and other trophies 
of the chase. In the other sections of the work similar care has been taken, and the text 
throughout is as fully descriptive of habits and haunts, and modes of capture, as of structural 
features and distinctive peculiarities. 

Its PICTORIAL element Will place it at once in the first rank of works of this nature 
— some 1600 engravings, many full-page, as well as 72 full-page colored illustrations, will 
be comprised in the work when finished. 

This portion of the Library will occupy 36 monthly numbers, and will be published at 50 
cents a month. Subscriptions, payable in advance, $5.50 per annum, or the 36 numbers for 
$15.00, mail free, can be placed with any bookseller, or direct with the publishers. 



KOR THE RKKE^RE^NCS LIBRARY. 

A NSW AND CONDENSED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

History of England and the British Empire. 

A Record of Constitutional, Naval, Military, Political, and Literary Events from B.c. 55 to 
A. D. 1890, by Edgar Sanderson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge ; 
author of ''Outlines of the World's History," etc. With tinted maps and genealogical 
tables, very complete index, dated headlines, and indented side-notes. In one handsome 
8vo volume, 1134 pages, cloth, $3.00. 

A detailed prospectus free on application^ with special rates for introduction, 

*«*No one of the various departmeou of National Life, which in the sum make history, has been 
ignored ; Literature, Science, Art, Commerce, and Geographical Discovery have all come under review. An 
excellent series of specialljr prepared maps showing the great territorial changes at different times are placed 
at appropriate dates throughout. 

** We know of no handbooic of English history so complete and at the same time so readable as this wodc 
of Mr. Sanderson's."— rA* Outlook, n1 K 

"Well indeved, divided, and arranged."— rA# CAwrMNMn, i\r. Y, 



/n one volume %vo, cloth, price $2.50, or three-quarters calf, $4. 5a 

Wood's Dictionary of Quotations, 

From Ancient and Modern English and Foreign Sources. Including Phrases, Mottoes, 
Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphorisms, and Sayings of Wise Men in their Bearing on 
Life, Literature, Speculation , Science, Art, Religion, and Morals, especially in the Modem 
Aspects of Them. Alphabetically arranged and with topical Index. 



FREDERICK WARNE & GO, 3 Cooper Union, Nef ToiL 
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TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: BY MRS. J. R. GREEN. 



When the writer of these volumes 
brought out'a few years ago her masterly 
sketch of Henry the Second, it was im- 
possible not to feel that the death of her 
husband had not only robbed England of 
a brilliant historian, but had also broken a 
singularly close and sympathetic mental 
companionship, and there is probably 
no praise to which she would be more 
sensible than that which is her just due 
when we say that her husband might 
willingly have signed her present work. 

Any traveller who comes to England 
from the Continent must be struck by 
the comparative indifference of English 
towns to their local history, unless, in- 
deed, like Stratford on Avon, they 
happen to be the goal of lucrative pil- 
grimages. 

Even in the small French cathedral 
towns, like Laon or Bourges or Soissons 
it is easy to find at any bookseller's an 
account of the place which may be more 
or less well done, but which is usually 
the life-work of an enthusiastic local 
antiquarian, and there will also be elabo- 
rate plans of the cathedral, published at 
the government's expense. In England 
there may be a learned monograph on 
the probable site and dimensions of a 
neighboring Roman camp, or an account 



of the local ruined abbey in its palmy 
days, but of life in the town itself, and 
of the growth from which we inherit our 
own laws and to which we owe our own 
liberty, it is hard to find a word. 

Mrs. Green has now stepped into the 
gap, and has given us a history of the 
rise of independent political life in the 
English boroughs which is full of learn- 
ing and interest, and told with brilliant 
sobriety of style. 

One of the causes which combined to 
free England from the yoke of feudalism 
which for centuries later pressed upon 
the countries of the mainland was that, 
owing to her position, she was less likely 
to be ravaged by war. There were al- 
ways invasions of France to be made or 
repelled, and more or less fighting going 
on at home, but even the Wars of the 
Roses did not seriously check the steady 
national growth, and the more prudent 
townspeople, although forced to take 
sides, provided themselves with the 
badges of each house, in order to be 
sure of agreement with the party which 
was in power at the time. Mrs. 
Green says: — "It is not easy at first 
sight to recognize where the interest lies 
of an epoch destitute of all that has 
made other times illustrious, and whose 
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significance seems to shrink in compari- 
son with the struggles and victories of 
the ages that preceded, and the splendid 
achievements of the age that followed it, 
and historians finding themselves face to 
face with so dreary a century may have 
been tempted to give it a character of its 
own for grossness, for cruelty, for any 
distinction whatever which will at least 
take it out of the range of the absolutely 
commonplace. But the distinguishing 
mark of the fifteenth century lies neither 
in its crime nor in its vulgarity. We 
must judge this period in fact as a time 
of transition in many wa3rs extraordi- 
narily like our own. In the centuries 
between the Great Plague and the Re- 
formation, just as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the real significance of our history 
lies in the advent of a new class to 
weahh and power, as the result of a 
great industrial revolution. The break- 
ing up of an old aristocratic order and 
the creation of a middle class to be 
brought into politics and even into 
'society,' the enormous increase of 
material wealth, the new relation of the 
various ranks to one another, and the 
failure under altered circumstances of 
traditional rules of conduct, the varied 
career suddenly opened to talent or am- 
bition, the reproach for the first time 
attached to incompetence and poverty, 
the vulgarization of literature and moral- 
ity which followed on their adaptation 
to a class as yet untrained to criti- 
cism or comparison, the extension of a 
habit of religion closely related to a 
plain morality — all these things recall to 
us many of the experiences of our own 
days, and may make us more tolerant of 
the unpicturesque and Philistine element 
whether then or now. " And again : — " In 
picturing to ourselves the life of a medi- 
aeval borough it sometimes happens that, 
with our constant tendency to exaggerate 
the strangeness of the past, we perceive 
only an existence so straitened and 
humble in condition that all sense of 



distinctions is lost, and we create a false 
monotony, supposing that because in 
that remote world business was carried 
on in a narrow sphere men's fortunes 
were therefore more equal, or that the 
general level of commercial prosperity 
was necessarily more uniform than it is 
now. But everything we know of town 
life, from the moment when the boroughs 
come into view, forces home the convic- 
tion of an inequality of circumstance 
and wealth as sensible as any that we 
recognize in the later middle ages; of 
a society which was at no time either 
simple or homogeneous, and where the 
plutocrat and capitalist held as imposing 
a place and bore himself in as lordly a 
fashion, considering the limits of his 
stage, as his descendants of ;nodern 
times." 

The English towns in the twelfth cen- 
tury were divided into three classes: 
those on royal demesne, on feudal es- 
tates, and on estates held by the Church. 
Some of the oldest boroughs, such as 
Canterbury, York, Southampton, Win- 
chester, and Gloucester, were held di- 
rectly from the king, others, like Berke- 
ley or Leicester, belonged to a lay noble, 
and sometimes they were the property 
of a bishopric, like Lynn or Wells, or owed 
suit and fealty to a monastery, as Read- 
ing or St. Albans. 

The towns situated on the national 
estate not only considered themselves 
as more aristocratic, but were also more 
fortunate in that the king, too far off to 
meddle much with their local affairs, 
was usually glad to be rid of the trouble 
of collecting taxes and imposts by sur- 
rendering his local claims for a fixed an- 
nual sum, leaving the townsfolk free to 
govern themselves after their own fa- 
shion. The condition of the towns be- 
longing to the nobles was less happy, 
and the strife between the burghers 
and their feudal lords incessant. 

Since the fall of the great barons, the 
noble class, with a few exceptions, were 
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far less rich and powerful than their 
compeers on the Continent, and although 
a handful of families held half the soil 
of England, they in no way represented 
either the brains or the growing wealth 
of the country. Mrs. Green gives a life- 
like sketch of the burghers and journey- 
men who stood to see the nobleman go 
by. splendid in his fur-trimmed scarlet 
robe, with a train of followers anxiously 
holding his wide sleeves out of the filth 
of the mediaeval street, and who, after the 
show had passed, gathered in the Com- 
mon House to decree that any burgher 
who put on the livery of a lord or ac- 
cepted his maintenance and protection 
should have his name struck from the 
book of burgesses, and be driven from 
their market-place and assembly hall. 

The great landowners might have, 
after the fashion of the time, huge oak 
chests full of fine clothes and fine linen, 
but there was a plentiful lack of ready 
money among them, as, for instance, 
when the Lady of Berkeley, being de- 
tained in London, wrote to her husband, 
" At the reverence of God send money, 
or else I must lay my horse to pledge 
and come home on my feet," and he 
managed to meet her needs by engaging 
the mass book, chalices, and chasubles of 
his chapel for £i$; or when Sir John 
Paston, the owner of wide estates in Nor- 
folk, had the happy idea of raising money 
on his father's funeral-pall, only to find 
that his mother had been beforehand 
with him and had already put it in 
pawn. It is not hard to see that the 
towns should have been able to buy 
their freedom from such needy lords, 
bat the position of those on the 
Church estates was different, for not only 
were their proprietors in many cases 
rich, but they were also jealous of their 
righu as guardians of the patrimony of 
St. Peter, holding property in trust for a 
great spiritual corporation, and exercis- 
ing an authority maintained by formi- 
dable sanctions. The struggle between 



the bishops or abbots and the burghers 
sometimes lasted for centuries* and in 
every case left behind a soreness on 
both sides which goes far to explain the 
political, rather than religious, character 
of the Reformation. 

" It was vain," says Mrs. Green, " to re- 
new attempts in one town after another 
to appease irreconcible quarrels by arbi- 
trations and compromises which left the 
real problem untouched, and the century 
before the Reformation was everywhere 
a time of restless dissatisfaction, and of 
spasmodic revolts against the alien eccle- 
siastical settlements which throve on the 
town*s wealth and could never be ab- 
sorbed into the town's life. For a little 
space matters hung in the balance, and 
then came the crash of the Reformation. 
In the bitterness of feeling that grew out 
of the long struggle of the burghers, we 
have a measure of that temper of virile 
independence which created the bor- 
oughs of the middle ages; and as we 
stand now under the walls of Canterbury 
Cathedral and see its glory shattered and 
its carved work broken in pieces, we may 
well wonder whether in that great ruin 
there was no other motive at work than 
the fanaticism of a religious awakening." 

With the growth of wealth and ease a 
new literature sprang up, intended to 
teach middle-class folk how to conduct 
themselves in conditions to which they 
had not been born. 

A manual of etiquette appeared about 
1430, nearly two hundred years later than 
the first book of courtesy in Germany, 
and rules for polite behavior were set 
forth in verse, ranging from directions 
regarding religious observances to warn- 
ings about the proper method of cutting 
bread or greeting a friend in the street. 
As he rose in the political and social 
world the burgher longed for the gifts of 
learning. The founding of free grammar 
schools throughout England was the 
work of the trading classes, and it may 
interest those who are concerned with 
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the higher education of women to know 
that the first school founded by a lay 
person of which there is as yet any 
record was established by a woman, 
Lady Berkeley, as early as 1385. 

This very brief and incomplete sum- 
mary may serve to show that Mrs. Green 
has a right to say that "there is no 
better starting-point for the study of 
town life in England than the fifteenth 
century itself ; when, with ages of rest- 
less growth lying behind them, and with 
their societies as yet untouched by the 
influences of the Renascence or the Re- 
formation or the new commercial system, 
the boroughs had reached their prosper- 
ous maturity. It would be vain to at- 
tempt any reconstruction of their earlier 
history without having first stood, as it 
were, in the very midst of that turbulent 
society and, by watching the infinite 
variety of constitutional development, 
learned to search out and estimate the 
manifold forces which had been at work 
to bring about so complex a result ; and 
no study ef their later history is possible 
without an understanding of the pro- 
digious vitality of the mediaeval munici- 
palities. There were the workshops in 
which the political creed of England was 
fashioned, where the notion of a free 
commonwealth with the three estates of 
king, lords, and commons, holding by 
common consent their several authority, 
was proved and tested till it became the 
mere commonplace, the vulgar property 
of every Englishman. There the men 
who were ultimately to make the Refor- 
mation were schooled in all the vexed 
questions between Church and State, and 
in the practical meaning of interference 
in civic matters by an alien power, so 
that the final crisis of religious excite- 
ment was but the dramatic declamation 
on a grand scale of lessons diligently re- 
peated class by class for many a genera- 
tion beforehand. ... It is true indeed 
that the many ingenious expedients 
which the burghers devised to meet the 



peculiar difficulties of a past age would 
ill serve as models for our use to-day, 
nor can their success or failure be urged 
on either side of our modern contro- 
versies. They tell us nothing of the ad- 
vantages or drawbacks of protection in 
our own time, or of the uses of state reg- 
ulation of labour, or of the advisability 
of trade guilds. We cannot revive their 
courts or their privileges, any more than 
we can set up their gallows or call out 
modern citizens to dig a moat that shall 
be their defence from a hostile world. 
We cannot borrow their experience and 
live idly on the wisdom of the dead. 
But there is no more striking study of 
the perpetual adjustment and contri- 
vance by which living communities adapt 
themselves to the changing order of the 
world than the study of our provincial 
boroughs in the middle ages; and Eng- 
lishmen who now stand in the forefront 
of the world for their conception of 
freedom and their political capacity, and 
whose contribution to the art of govern- 
ment has been possibly the roost signifi- 
cant fact of these last centuries, may well 
look back from that great place to the 
burghers who won for them their birth- 
right, and watch with a quickened inter- 
est the little stage of the mediaeval 
boroughs where their forefathers once 
played their part, trying a dozen schemes 
of representation, constructing plans of 
government, inventing constitutions, 
with a living energy which has not yet 
spent its force after traversing a score of 
generations." 

To us, as the direct descendants of 
these same Englishmen, heirs of their 
love of liberty as of their tongue, to us 
who, as they freed themselves from king, 
bishop, and baron, have in our turn freed 
ourselves from them, this book must 
needs be of interest — ^to all Americans 
who care to study the growth and devel- 
opment of our common stock. 

Mary Cadwalader Jones. 
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AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. 



We have not far to search to find the 
origin of the use of the book-plate in 
America. England is our mother coun- 
try, and from her we get many of the 
customs and manners which furnish 
material for the antiquary's search : to 
be sure, the origin of book-plates was 
not in England, nor are all our ancestors 
from her shores, but in this particular 
thing we follow her lead closely. The 
heraldry of our early plates, as well as 
their style, is copied from those in vogue 
in the England of George III., and it is 
only in what collectors would call " re- 
cent times" that we find evidences of 
French, German, or Spanish influence in 
the designing of our book-plates. 

Is a word necessary now as to what a 
book-plate is ? Three years ago one 
would expect to be asked a second time 
as to what the word meant, but so rap- 
idly has the interest in this fascinating 
subject spread that to-day we believe 
every reader knows its use and is familiar 
with at least a few examples, either in 
cherished volumes or as exhibited by 
some collector. 

• • * 

Our early armorial plates furnish ex- 
amples of all the leading styles in use in 
England during the last century and are 
by no means devoid of artistic value, al- 
though distinguishable almost at a glance 
by an indefinable something, which must 
probably be acknowledged to be an in- 
feriority of execution. 

Our examples of the Jacobean plates 
(1700-1750) are not numerous, while we 
have but one or two of the very early 
class of mantled " Restoration " designs 
which were common in England two 
hundred years ago. Our earliest exam- 
ples as regards styles are Jacobean, the 
principal features of which are the dia- 
pered background, sometimes replaced 
by the hatchwork or even the brick-wall 
effect which renders the design so stiff 



and solid ; very often we find a grinning 
canephorus head at the very bottom of 
the escutcheon, while the ornamentation 
of the sides with flowers and vines, but 
more particularly with rather formal 
shell-like curves and foliations, is quite 
unvaried and lacking in originality. 

The grace and refreshing personality 
of the Chippendale style (1750-1800) 
render its examples much more pleasing 
to the ordinary observer, and as in our 
country it was the style most in vogue 
we need to describe it more fully. 

In this, the border of the escutcheon is 
made of open shellwork, broken into 
fragments, but nearly surrounding the 
shield; behind and above this, and in- 
deed a part of it, appear flourishes and 
foliations which are very similar to the 
designs found upon the furniture of the 
period, and which, going by the name of 
Chippendale, has by reason of this sim- 
ilarity bestowed its name upon the book- 
plate; introduced at every corner and 
point of vantage we find flowers, not in 
the stiff arrangement of the Jacobean 
style, but in very natural and lifelike 
sprays and blossoms which lend an air of 
grace and daintiness to the whole de- 
sign ; cupids are often found seated 
among the fragrant flowers, while books, 
musical instruments, or in truth any- 
thing the designer fancied, even to sheep 
and shepherdesses, and hunters and ani- 
mals of the chase, are not infrequently 
found. The motto is seen floating on a 
ribbon in airy manner, and the name is 
most often in script and seldom in 
Roman type; the two sides of the shield 
are seldom alike in form or ornamenta- 
tion, while the whole effect is of light 
gracefulness and ease which are not 
found in the superseded Jacobean de« 
signs. 

Following close upon the Chippendale 
and in fact coming into use before it can 
be said to have gone out, the style called 
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Ribbon and Wreath, or Festoon, is so 
well described by its name as to need but 
few words of particular mention. In this 
the arms are usually put upon a shield 
somewhat heart-shaped, while above it a 
festoon of flowers and ribbons arranged 
in what we now call " Colonial " knots 
and loops is made either to support the 
shield or simply to furnish it with a be« 
coming setting. In many cases these 
plates are enclosed wholly in oval 
wreaths or are rested upon crossed 
branches of palm and olive. 

These three styles complete the list. 
The heraldic book^piates make use of 
some one of these, while the designs 
which introduce allegory or landscape, 
having no points in common other than 
the fact of representation, follow no rules 
which can be described as constituting a 
class. 

♦ V ♦ 

It may seem to some that a library or 
society which exists for the purpose of 
supplying books for general reading 
among its members would need a book* 
plate more than an individual ; to some, 
doubtless, a plate may seem a superfluity 
in the books of a private owner, while in 
those to be used by many owners it would 
not appear so unnecessary. 

The early libraries in towns, and those 
under the direction of colleges and 
societies in the colonial days, were users 
of book-plates in general ; but not so 
many of them as we could wish, offer 
much that is interesting from the artistic 
point of view. The rules as to the 
length of time books could be retained, 
the fines imp)osed, the names of the of- 
ficers, and exhortations to care in the 
use and reading of the books were all 
that appeared upon many of the earlier 
plates. To proclaim these facts to the 
reader needed not so much ornamenta- 
tion and fanciful design as plain type 
which could not be overlooked, and so 
we find that in the greater number of in- 
stances this plain type-set plate was all 



that was used ; these have an historical 
interest only and in no way an artistic. 

Among the early town libraries to use 
plates of a fanciful design was that in 
Farmington, Conn., which, in addition to 
its set of rules, used at different times 
two other plates whose peculiar quaint- 
ness of design and rudeness of execution 
make them very desirable specimens 
among collectors. 

In New York City the early plates of 
the Society Library were three in num- 
ber and very grand in appearance : two 
were designed and engraved by a good 
engraver, and all are at the present day 
among the rarities. The Yale College 
plates, which, distributed among the 
various societies, had many motives for 
existence, afforded many opportunities 
for graceful designing. Likewise Co- 
lumbia College, Harvard, Williams, and 
Dartmouth used many plates of varying 
worth and beauty. 

Circulating libraries, libraries of small 
clubs, and those of societies also used 
plates, but in the majority of cases the 
smaller ones were content with the sim- 
ple *• O. T. B.," that is, Ornamental Type 
Border. This has come to be the ab- 
breviation for that class of plates which, 
having no work by an engraver upon 
them, depend wholly upon type for their 
ornamentation, as well as for their state/ 
ment of ownership. 



Of the New England engravers of book- 
plates the most renowned in history is 
Paul Revere — he who made the famous 
ride into Boston warning the residents 
of the approach of the British. By 
trade he was an engraver and fashioner 
of silver-ware, and did not hesitate also 
to use his ability in the making of car- 
toons and book-plates. Not many of 
the latter, unfortunately, are known, and 
but few examples are in the hands of 
collectors. All the plates by him are 
heraldic in form and true to the rules of 
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the art. Only five signed samples of his 
work in this line are known. 

One of the most prolific and at the 
same time best of the early makers of 
plates was Nathaniel Hurd of Boston: 
about forty examples of his work are 
known to collectors. Not always correct 
in heraldic details and having peculiar 
mannerisms which showed in almostevery 
plate, he yet succeeded in producing the 
most finished appearance and the nearest 
approach to the models of English make, 
as illustrated in his books on heraldic 
subjects. 

Nearly all his customers were Massa- 
chusetts people, and the majority of these 
from Boston and its near vicinity ; but 
among his patrons were the Wentworths 
and Atkinsons of New Hampshire, the 
Livingstons of New York, and the Mar- 
chants of Rhode Island. 

The plate which he made for Thomas 
Dcring of Massachusetts in the year 1749, 
and which bears his signature and this 
date also, is the first American plate by 
an American engraver which is both 
signed and dated. A much earlier date, 
1703, is found upon the plate of William 
Penn, proprietor of Pennsylvania, but the 
plate was made in England. 

In New York State, the Mavericks, 
father and son, were the leading makers 
of book-plates. Some very interesting 
plates by them are known to collectors, 
many of which are of old and well-known 
families : the Livingston family was one 
which had many book-plates, while the 
Clinton, Cutting, Goelct, Hoffman, and 
many other families of the olden time 
whose descendants are now using their 
arms, had plates made by the Mavericks. 

♦ * • 
In the southern colonies the book- 
plates were of a different character from 
those of their northern neighbors, or if 
not exactly different in character, then 
in appearance ; for while nearly all the 
northern plates were the work of native 
artisans, very many of the southern were 



the work of English engravers: the 
sons of the wealthy families there were 
sent to the colleges of the mother coun- 
try to complete their education, and 
there often had made the book-plate 
which was to mark the books collected in 
the new home. Sent out by packet to 
those remaining on the estate, or brought 
home when travel and education had fur- 
nished the youth with experience and 
information, these plates are to be reck- 
oned among our American examples, al- 
though not so in the strictest sense, being 
the product of the foreign engravers. 
Better heraldry, and more attention paid 
to the niceties of engraving, mark these 
plates; superior workmanship they un- 
doubtedly show, both in drawing and in 
execution. 

Not all the southern plates, however, 
were imported ; a few in Maryland and 
Virginia are signed by native engravers, 
while in Pennsylvania the number of 
these is a little larger. Many plates bear 
no signatures, but can be easily recognized 
as American productions. 

Many obscure engravers evidently had 
the opportunity of making one or two 
plates only, and in numerous instances 
throughout the country plates are orna- 
mented with bits of wood-cutting or of 
copper-engraving, used in conjunction 
with type. After the Revolution and at the 
time of the War of 1812 military trophies 
made their appearance on book-plates, 
piles of cannon-balls, small cannon, rifles 
and muskets, drums, trumpets, swords 
and bayonets being grouped in the rear of 
the shield ; patriotic mottoes and senti- . 
ments have always been used, in some 
cases taking the place of the old family 
motto, in others being used in addition 
to it. Naturally the bulk of these early 
American book-plates were heraldic in 
form, but occasionally an original design 
is found in which the pictorial element 
is prominent and wholly unmixed with 
armorial bearings ; others show ven^ cu- 
rious inventions which might be called 
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"American heraldry." Emblems chosen 
by the owners of the plates from pursuits 
or occupations well known to them ap- 
pear as charges on the field ; the thirteen 
colonies are quite frequently represented 



by groups or rows of stars, and in rare 
instances the fact of American national- 
ity is recorded with the name. 

Charles Dexter Allen, 
Author of AmtrUan Bo^k'-plattt : a GuuU 
to their St9$dy. 



Notes and Announcements. 



Dr. T. D. Bruner has just been ap- 
pointed Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages in the University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish a selec- 
tion from the poems of Aubrey de Vere, 
edited with an introduction by Professor 
George E. Woodberry of Columbia. 

Kossuth's Memories of my Exile is 
brought out in a new edition by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. This interesting volume 
gives the patriot's own story of his life. 

Professor E. S. Shuckburgh's edi- 
tion of Cicero's De Senectute is being 
thoroughly revised by Dr. James C. 
Egbert of Columbia Collie, and adapted 
for use in American schools, with special 
reference to the grammars commonly in 
use. 

Prof. Frederick Jackson Turner 
of the University of Wisconsin has re- 
cently published an article on The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in American 
History. 

Dr. George William Balfour of 
Edinburgh, the well-known physiologist, 
will publish with Macmillan & Co. his 
work on The Senile Hearty dealing in full 
with its symptoms, sequelae, and treat- 
ment. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Greatest of the 
Venetians, by Alexander Robertson, is 
announced by Thomas Whittaker. The 
author has been a resident of Venice for 
many years and has studied closely the 
subject of his monograph. 

Dr. Friedrich Paulsen's important 
work The Universities of Germany, ^\)\c\i 
has been done into English by Prof. E. 
D. Perry of Columbia College, will be 
published by Macmillan & Co. early in 
May. 

Judah, the powerful drama of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones which has been 



made known to the American public 
chiefly through Mr. Willard's stage rep- 
resentation, will soon be issued by Mac- 
millan & Co. in uniform st^le with The 
Crusaders and Saints and Sinners, 

An edition of Dr. Maclear's Order of 
Confirmation and First Communion will 
soon be published by Macmillan & Co. 
It has been revised m accordance with 
American usage by Rev. Prof. Samuel 
Hart of Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Henry Whitehorne, who has 
been Professor of Greek at Union Collie 
for more than thirty years, has just re- 
signed his position. The chair will be 
filled by Professor Benjamin H. Ripton, 
who has heretofore held the professor- 
ship of Mathematics in the same college. 

Mr. a. D. F. Hamlin of Columbia 
College will personally conduct a class 
in architectural history through Italy 
during the coming summer. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. announce 
With the Wild Flowers, by Miss E. M. 
Hardinge ; The Amateur Aquarist, by 
Mr. Mark Samuel ; and Christianity 
Practically Applied, being the proceed- 
ings of the 1893 meeting at Chicago of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 

An Edition de luxe of The Stickit 
Minister will be published this year, 
probably in the autumn. It will have 
specially drawn initial letters and head- 
and-tail-pieces, and will contain illustra- 
tions by Mr. Ernest Waterlow, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, and others. 

The Clarendon Press announces a 
posthumous volume of Freeman's His- 
tory of Sicily, covering the period from 
the tyranny of Dionysios to the death of 
Agathokles. It has been edited from his 
MSB. by his son-in-law, Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans, who has also added supplements 
and notes. It will be illustrated with 
maps and a plate of coins* 
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Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co. have 
In press a reprint of a Key to the Hebrew^ 
Egyptian Mystery in the Source of Meas^ 
ures, originating the British inch and the 
ancient cubit, by J. Ralston Skinner; 

gueen Mod and the Egyptian Sphinx, by 
r. Augustus Le ftongeon, and the 
Pipers which were read at the Jewish 
arliament of Religions at Chicago. 

GUSTAV Frevtag's Rittmeister von 
Alt-Rosen^ with introduction and notes 
by Prof. J. I. Hatfield, will be added to 
Heath's "Modem Language Series." The 
novel deals with the Thirty Years' War, 
and is of historical as well as literary and 
grammatical interests to students. 

In spite of the fact that unusual prep- 
arations were made during the month 
preceding the publication ofMrs. Ward's 
new novel Marcella for a large sale of the 
book and that eleven presses were at 
work on it, running often late into the 
night in addition to the r^^lar hours, 
the first edition, published April 3d, was 
exhausted the day after its issue. 

Mr. T. M. Clark, a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
author of the well-known work on Build- 
ing Superintendence, has in press Archi- 
tect, Ckuner, and Builder before the Law, 
It will be published by Macmillan & Co., 
who have purchased from Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co. the right to it, as well as to Modern 
Perspective, by William R. Ware, the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in Columbia Col- 
lege, and to Safe Building, by Louis De 
Coppet Berg. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish 
immediately In Varying Moods, the new 
story by Beatrice Harraden ; Red Cap 
and Blue Jacket, a tale of the Frencn 
Revolution, by George Dunn ; Peak and 
Prairie, by Anna Fuller; a paper-covered 
edition 01 Mr. Post's Harvard Stories; 
and The Upper Berth, by F. Marion 
Crawford, as the first volume of their 
new Antonym Library, 

Still another Scotch writer has risen 
into prominence of late years, and one, 
moreover, who, following in the wake of 
Stevenson and Barrie, bids fair to rival 
even them in popularity. For although 
The Raiders is only the second work of 
the Rev. S. E. Crockett, there has been 
the greatest demand for it even in ad- 
vance of its publication. On the other 
side the entire edition was sold out before 
issue, and here in America a second edi- 



tion has been called for only a week after 
the publication of the first. 

Brentano's have just published an 
important and elaborate book. Modern 
Scientific Whist, by Mr. C. D. P. Hamil- 
ton, an expert in whist. It will include 
the league code of laws as amended at 
the last congress in Chicago, and though 
conforming to the general whist princi- 
ples, leads, and conventions adopted by 
the leading authorities, it will go further 
into their application to the practice of 
whist. It will be provided with a full 
index, 5000 pip illustrations, 268 dia- 
grams, and 20 tables. 

Mr. William I. Fletcher, Librarian 
of Amherst College, will give a series of 
lectures on library work at the coming 
session of the Amherst Summer School, 
July 2- Aug. 4. The whole subject will 
be covered and the class conducted as 
one of beginners, no previous knowledge 
of library work being expected. Care 
will be taken, however, to make the work 
so thorough as to be of use to those 
already possessed of the rudiments. 

In the forthcoming Chronological Out- 
lines of American Literature, which has 
been prepared by Selden L. Whitcomb 
and edited with an introduction by Bran- 
der Matthews, a special study has been 
made of colonial literature in the hope of 
interesting common-school teachers of 
United States history in the literary side 
of our early national life. " Even the 
titles," says the author, "are somewhat 
illuminative ; for many teachers have no 
clear ideas in regard even to what books 
were written, printed, and read in this 
country prior to Bryant." 

A VOLUME containing all the rectorial 
addresses delivered at the University of 
St. Andrews during the last thirty years 
has just been issued, edited with an his- 
torical introduction by Prof. Knight. It 
will contain the addresses of Sir W. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
Mr. J. A. Froude, tord Deas. Dean 
Stanley, Lord Selborne, Sir Theodore 
Martin, Lord Reay. Mr. A. T. Balfour, 
the Marquis of Dunerin, and the Marquis 
of Bute. 

Vital economic questions of the day 
are treated by recognized authorities in 
A Policy of Free Exchange, edited by 
Mr. Thomas Mackay, editor of " A Plea 
for Liberty," which was introduced by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. Among the chap- 
ters of this important work are: "The 
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Coming Industrial Struggle^* by William 
Maitland ; " National Workshops/' by 
St. Loc Strachey ; ** The State in Rela- 
tion to Railways/' by W. M. Acworth ; 
** The Principle of Progression in Taxa- 
tion/' by Bernard Mallet; and "The 
Law of Trade Combinations/' by the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. It will be pub- 
lished immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have in 
active preparation the fourth volume of 
McMaster's History of the People of 
the United States. This volume opens 
with the War of 1812 and ends with the 
inauguration of Jackson, covering the 
historv of finance after 1814, the rise of 
manufacturing industries, Mormonism, 
the movement of population westward, 
and many other questions raised by the 
mental fermentation of the time. 

Mr. Crawford's popularity has long 
been recognized as unfailing, and the 
reception accorded to his last novel has 
given even more than the usual assurance 
of it. The first four editions of Katharine 
Lauderdale vr^ve exhausted within a week 
of its publication, and a fifth edition is 
now being pushed forward. Miss Gilder 
in the Sunday World hints that the book 
is ** filled with portraits of people well 
known in New York society, and those 
who are familiar with that Vanity Fair," 
she says, " will have no trouble in recog- 
nizing them. It is said that Mr. Bren- 
nan's illustrations are also portraits — but 
whose ? Let * society ' discover the orig- 
inals." 

Messrs. Copeland & Day announce 
an edition of Thomas a Kempis'/m/'/a- 
tion of Christ, which will be issued in 
four books, unabridged, with page-size 
and initial letters facsimiled from those 
of the original manuscript preserved in 
the Royal Library of Brussels. Four 
ornamental borders, dividing the books, 
will be added for convenience in refer- 
ence, which will be designed after the 
manner of the twelfth century. Five hun- 
dred copies are to be printed on antique 
hand-made paper especially prepared, and 
fifty copies on thick paper. 

" We understand," writes the London 
Academy, " that Sir Auckland Colvin has 
undertaken to write, for the scries of 
" Rulers of India,* a Life of his father, 
John Russell Colvin, the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Prov- 
inces, who died in the fort at Agra, in 
the darkest ho.»r of the Mutiny. The 



son succeeded his father in the same 
office after an interval of exactly thirty 
years. No other series of volumes, we 
imagine, has ever represented such a 
weight of official experience. Among 
the contributors are the names of a Gov- 
ernor, three Lieutenant-Governors, a 
Chief Commissioner, a Governor-Gen- 
eral's Agent, a military secretary to a 
Commander-in-Chief, the son and pri- 
vate secretary of one Governor-General 
and the son-m-law of another. We be- 
lieve, too, that several of the volumes 
are now in their fourth and fifth 
thousand." 

There is a stir in literary Paris and 
London over the prospective publication 
of the memoirs of Napoleon's private 
secretary, the Baron de Meneval, who 
assumed this office in 1802, when Na- 
poleon became somewhat dissatisfied 
with De £k>urrienne. Meneval was in 
close relations with Napoleon until 181 5, 
and his authoritative memoirs are ex- 
pected to correct De Bourrienne and 
some other writers on several interesting 
points. For various personal reasons the 
memoirs have been kept from publica- 
tion, but they are now to be edited for 
the press by the grandson of the writer. 
They will be published in America by 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The D. Van Nostrand Company 
announce The Electrical Transmission of 
Energy, a Manual for the Design of Elec- 
trical Circuits, by A. V. Abbott ; Chim-^ 
neys for Furnaces and Steam Boilers, by 
R. Armstrong ; A Treatise on Industrial 
Photometry specially applied to Electric 
Lighting, translated from the French of 
M. Paloz; Armature Windings, by H. F. 
Parshall ; New Roads and Road Laws in 
the United States, by General Roy Stone ; 
Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal and 
How to Drain a House, by George E. 
Waring, Jr. 

"Karl Karolv." the author of the 
Guide to the Paintings of Florence, has 
recently had a few copies of that popular 
little volume illustrated with twenty-five 
full-page photographs, among which are 
many of the best known examples from 
Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Andrea del 
Sarto, and others of the old masters. 
These photographshave been inserted.and 
the volumes specially bound in Florentine 
style, full vellum, with characteristic de- 
coration in gilt on the back, and letter- 
ing done by hand on the side, making a 
b(K>k alt(^ether charming to look at and 
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to own. A unique example of the Guide 
which recently sold for $50, contained a 
veiy large number of photographs and 
was bound in brass covers with ornate 
scrollwork design. 

Mlle Rosine Mell£ has compiled an 
exceedingly useful little book about The 
Coniemporaiy French Writers, published 
by Ginn & Co. Taine, Renan, Flaubert, 
the brothers de Goncourt, Zola, de Mau- 
passant, Daudet, Bour^et, the younger 
Dumas, Loti, Ohnet, Sarcey, Lemaitre, 
and a number of others are classified, 
criticised from the literary point of view, 
and illustrated by short selections. The 
book is intended for school use and is as 
comprehensive and illustrative as its pur- 
pose fairly admits. So few text-books 
pay any attention to these modern wri- 
ters that this little book is specially wel- 
come. 

One of the most attractive of Mac- 
millan & Co.'s spring publications is a 
volume of nature-studies by Mrs. James 
Osborne Wright. Filled with the very 
spirit of the New England woods and by- 
ways, it is a book to make glad the heart 
of every lover of nature; for, together 
with a keenness of insight and a scientific 
precision, it unites the warmest sympathy 
and reverence for all the doings of that 
mvsterious world of birds and flowers of 
which we really know so little and of 
which no study can be more engrossing. 
Mrs. Wright is well known as a photog- 
rapher of unusual skill, and the large- 
paper edition of her charming little book 
will be illustrated by reproductions of 
her own pictures of the scenes she puts 
before us so vividly. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. have undertaken 
in their "Athenaeum Press Series" to 
represent the course of English literature 
from Chaucer to the present day by . 
means of selections in prose and verse, 
edited in separate volumes, and suffi- 
ciently annotated for use in the higher 
education. The editors are Prof. Geo. 
Lyman Kittredge of Harvard and Prof. 
C T. Winchester of Wesleyan, and their 
scheme of collaboration involves English 
as well as American scholarship. A 
banning has already been made with 
Jeffrey's Essays^ edited by Lewis E. 
Gates of Harvard. Old English Ballads, 
\sv Prof. F. B. Gummere of Haver ford, 
Selections from the Poetry and Prose of 
Grc^y by William Lyon Phelps of Yale, 
and A Book of EliM4idethan Lyrics, by 



Prof. F. E. Schellin^ of the University 
of Pennsylvania, are m press. 

The new edition of the late Dr. Scriv- 
ener's Introduction to the Criticism of the- 
New Testament is just ready. It has been 
thoroughly revised and in many parts 
rewritten by the Rev. Edward Miller^ 
Many of the chapters dealing with par- 
ticular versions have been contributed 
bv specialists. In his editorial work Mr. 
Kiiller has also had the valuable assist- ^ 
ance of the Bishop of Salisbury and the 
Rev. H. J. White. The work will be 

Eublished in two large volumes, and will 
e illustrated with lithographed plates. 

An important new series, entitled The 
Cambri^e Natural History, is announced 
by Macmillan & Co. for publication 
in ten fully illustrated volumes, edited 
by Mr. J. W. Clark. M.A., Registrar 
of the University of Cambridge, Mr. 
S. F. Harmer, M.A., Superintendent of 
the Museum of Zoology, and Mr. A. E. 
Shipley, M.A., Demonstrator in Com- 
parative Anatomy, and Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. The first volume^ 
treating of Molluscs, by the Rev. A. H. 
Cooke, M.A., is in the press, and will be 
followed in due course by two volumes 
on Insects, by Mr. David Sharp, M.A.» 
F.R.S., Curator in Zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. An attempt will 
be made to combine in this series pop- 
ular treatment and popular language 
with the latest results of scientific re- 
search. 

Edgar Stanton Maclay, whose His- 
tory of the United States Navy has just 
been published, is the son of the president 
of the Maclay Theological Seminary of 
Los Angeles, California. He graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1885, having 
devoted himself particularly to the study 
of history. Since his graduation he has 
been constantly engaged upon this his- 
tory of the navy. He has spent much 
time in France, where the Minister of 
Marine opened the official archives to 
him, and also in England, where he was 
aided by the late Admiral Provo Wallis, 
a survivor of the Chesapeake-Shannon 
fight. In this country Mr. Maclay has 
been given access to many family papers 
and unpublished documents, and has 
been assisted by Admiral Jouett and 
other naval officers. Mr. Maclay has 
an article descriptive of the cruise of 
the United States frigate "Potomac'* 
for the chastisement of the Qualla Bat- 
tooans in 1832, in the May Harper's. 
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Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. 
will begin in May the publication of 
their Library of Natural History^ which 
will be issued in monthly instalments 
at 50 cents a number. It will com- 
mence with The Royal Natural History, 
under the editorship of Richard Lydek- 
ker. B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S., which will be 
completed in thirty-six numbers, con- 
stituting a general natural history, 
thoroughly up to date, full and accurate. 
It will contain 1600 illustrations by 
skilled draughtsmen and a series of 72 
colored plates. 

One of the most important of recent 
works on psychology is the translation 
of Dr. Wilhelm Wundt's Lectures on Hu^ 
man and Animal Psychology^ by Professors 
J. E. Creighton and E. 6. Titchener of 
Cornell. It has a unique value both for 
beginners in the study of psychology, and 
for the educated public who wish to ob- 
tain some knowledge of experimental 
psychology without the trouble of mas- 
tering its technicalities and of experi- 
menting for themselves; and it has for 
the trained psychologist this further sig- 
nificance, that it is the reflection of 
Wundt's present attitude to a whole 
series of vexed psychological questions. 
The great majority of the thirty lectures 
contained in the volume deal with the 
normal individual human consciousness, 
but mental disturbance, animal " intelli- 
gence," and the general philosophical 
presuppositions of the new science find 
adequate consideration in its pages. The 
exposition is full, clear, and interesting 
in every detail. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish in May 
a new edition of Goodwin & White's 
Anabasis, which has been thoroughly re- 
vised by its original editors. Many im- 
portant changes have been made. The 
Greek text has for its basis now prin-. 
cipally that of Hug, which differs fre- 
quently from that of G. Dindorf, on 
which that of the first edition was based ; 
the notes have been thoroughly revised, 
and more attention has been given to the 
grammar and syntax; the well-known 
Dictionary by Professors White and Mor- 
gan has become an integral part of the 
present edition ; the text is newly printed, 
the lines of each page numbered in the 
margin, and full summaries are inserted 
frequently in the pages ; while an intro- 
duction of 43 pages contains all the neces- 
sary information in regard to history and 
antiquities. 



An exceedingly interesting and impor- 
tant series of scientific publications will 
be known as the Columbia Collie Bio- 
logical Series and edited by Henry Fair- 
field Osbom, Da Costa Professor of Biol- 
ogy in Columbia College. This series is 
founded upon a course of popular uni- 
versity lectures given during the winter 
of 1892-93. in connection with the open- 
ing of the new department of Animal 
Bioloey in Columbia College, illustrat- 
ing phases in the discovery and appli- 
cation of the theory of evolution. 
Since their original delivery the lectures 
have been carefully rewritten, so as to 
adapt them to the use of college and uni- 
versity students. The volumes as at 
present arranged for include: (I) From 
the Greeks to Darwin, by the editor of the 
series ; (II) Amphioxus and the Ancestry 
of the Vertebrates, by Arthur Willey, 
B.Sc. ; (III) Fishes, with Outlines of their 
Evolution, by Bashford Dean, Ph.D.; 
(IV) Modern Cell Theory, by Professor 
Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D. 

The difference of opinion among crit- 
ics as to the merits of Mr. Crawford's last 
novel, Katherine Lauderdale, is decidedly 
amusing to note. The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin objects to Mr. Crowdie's 
epilepsy, and remarks, in a sad but re- 
signed way, " If we are to hear more of 
him, as the author threatens, we hope he 
will have had a course of hospital treat- 
ment in the meanwhile." It does not even 
think much of our old friend Paul Griggs. 
" He appears," it says, " to be a repro- 
duction of Mr. Crawford himself, which 
is unfortunate for the latter, because 
Griggs is a good deal of a prig and some- 
thing of a bore. He indulges in a sea of 
platitude and makes feints at weak wit. 
What he has to do with the story does 
not appear." Even the plot does not 
meet with favor in its eyes : — " Perhaps 
the novel was written," it remarks, with 
cutting sarcasm, ''with the purpose of 
showing the pathological conditions in- 
duced by Irroy Brut with lemon in 
it." The Boston Daily Advertiser is. 
on the contrary, most enthusiastic: " To 
say that the most sanguine expectations 
which had been raised concerning this 
latest of F. Marion Crawford's novels 
have been fully met is to award it at onee 
the highest praise, and yet it is praise 
which IS neither extravagant nor exag- 
gerated. Mr. Crawford is a keen student 
of human nature. He pierces to the 
motive, and his work has the value of 
insight. He has successfully studied 
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New York life, the life of the Four 
Hundred. . . Mr. Crawford at his best 
is a great novelist, and in Katherine 
Lauderdale we have him at his best." 

The Department of Philosophy and 
Education of Columbia College an- 
nounces the early appearance of tne first 
of a series of contributions on philo- 
sophical, psychological, and educational 
subjects that are to appear under the 
editorship of the members of the depart- 
ment. These contributions are not in- 
tended to interfere in any way with 
existing journals, to which the members 
of the department will continue to lend 
their cordial support as heretofore, but 
the new series will contain : (i) the 
longer and more important dissertations 
submitted by advanced students in phi- 
losophy and education, in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy; (2) occasional 
longer and more technical studies by the 
professors and instructors themselves ; 
(3) reprints from other journals of con- 



tributions made to them by members of 
the Department of Philosophy at Colum- 
bia. The contributions will appear at 
irr^ular intervals, and will be numbered 
consecutively for binding and preserva- 
tion. The editors propose to conform 
in every respect to the directions regard- 
ing such publications recently formulated 
by the Trustees of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. The new contributions 
will appear under the editorial direction 
of Professors Butler and Cattell and Drs. 
Hyslop and Farrand. The first of the 
contributions to appear will be entitled 
Friedrtch Heinricn Jacobi: A Study in 
the Origins of German Realism, by Mr. 
Norman Wilde, A.M. The second will 
be Kanfs Inaugural Dissertation of 
1770, including a translation of the dis- 
sertation, together with an elaborate in- 
troduction and notes, by Professor W. J. 
Eckoff of the University of Colorado. 
Orders for these numbers, or requests 
for information concerning them, should 
be addressed to the Department of Phi- 
losophy at Columbia College. 



Reviews. 



Stmrcfs of the Constitution of the United 
States considered in Relaiion to Colonial 
and English History. By C. Ellis Stevens, 
LL,D., D.C. L. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The conception formerly entertained of 
the origin of our constitution has been under- 
going an important change during the past 
few years. We no longer look upon this 
document as the half-inspired product of a 
little group of men who met together in 
Philadelphia in 1787. The continuity of 
htstory was bound to assert itself here as in 
every other great and successful piece of or- 
ganization. Obvious as the truth of this now 
appears, the sources from which the framers 
of the constitution drew were scarcely 
touched upon by the earlier historians of 
the constitution, who seem not to have recog- 
nized that the prevailing theory of the com- 
plete originality of our form of government 
was a priori untenable. 

While several attempts have been made of 
late to fill this lacuna in our history Mr. 
Stevens is the first to present the subject in 
a complete and satisfactory form. His treat- 
ment is scholarly and free from all narrow 
national bias, which can so easily vitiate the 
work even of a careful historian. The book 
is furthermore characterized by a liberality 
which does not hesitate to recognize the 



merits of other work in the same field. Mr. 
Stevens began his investigations in this subject 
several years ago, and since that time several 
important contributions have appeared treat- 
ing various phases of the subject. These 
Mr. Stevens has to a large extent reproduced 
in his ample notes. Consequently his book 
contains not only a clear and concise state- 
ment of the result of his own investigations, 
but gives as well the salient points in the spe- 
cial articles or chapters which others have 
written. 

The book while comprehensive is in no 
way diffuse, details being treated in foot- 
notes which form over one half of the work. 
Mr. Stevens, after two introductory chapters 
on the organization of the Anglo-American 
colonies and the formation of the constitu- 
tion, takes up in order the legislative organ- 
ism, the executive, the judiciary, and closes 
with a chapter on the ** Bill of Rights "-^a 
topic which has failed heretofore to receive 
the attention it merits. 

Our institutions are not simply English, 
the author claims, but may more properly be 
termed Teutonic. In every case he points 
out the earliest distinguishable forms of the 
several features of the constitution, and then 
traces their development in England and the 
Anglo-American colonies. " The American 
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constitution/' he justly observes, "though 
reflecting a contemporaneous stage, was not 
a mere imitation of the constitution of the 
mother-land, but an historical development 
from it. Its similarity to its phototype re- 
sulted not from any copying process first 
undertaken in the convention at Philadelphia. 
Rather was it a reaffirmation of principles 
already American by hereditary usage or 
long-established custom. The earliest at- 
tempt at a national constitution, that of the 
confederation, had been a failure precisely as 
to the points in which it departed from these 
principles ; and the present constitution was 
a return to a system from which the colonies 
themselves had never departed. . . . The 
members of the convention, though con- 
sciously taking tnuch from the old system, 
were doubtless incompletely aware of the ex- 
tent to which they themselves were influ- 
enced by their training under such institu- 
tions." (pp. 53-4.) The debt which the con- 
vention owed immediately to the existing 
State constitutions can only be realized by 
one who takes the pains to read these docu- 
ments, where we often find the very words 
which were adopted in the federal constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Stevens might with advantage have 
dwelt at greater length upon this phase of his 
subject. He shows a tendency to give the 
exceedingly remote causes which influenced 
the convention an undue emphasis, while he 
certainly neglects the influences which may 
be traced immediately to the institutions of 
the several American States. Too little is 
said of that most fruitful period perhaps of 
all our history in the matter of constitutional 
growth, namely, that which intervenes be- 
tween the recommendation of congress (1776) 
" that the several States provide themselves 
with constitutions," and the meeting of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. This 
period immediately preceding, as it did, the 
drafting of our present form of government 
is the most important link in the chain of de- 
velopment. While Mr. Stevens quotes the 
vague reports of Caesar and Tacitus concern- 
ing early Germanic customs, he makes no di- 
rect reference to the constitution of New 
York of 1777 or that of Massachusetts of 
1780. The theory of Mr. Douglass Camp- 
bell, who would attribute a Dutch origin to 
most of our institutions, is carefully treated 
by Mr. Stevens and satisfactorily refuted. 
*'Jn simple truth," the author concludes, 
"the presence in America of other races 
than the English has left scarcely a trace in 
the national constitution.*' (p. 5 n.) 

Mr. Stevens has erred in not incorporating 
in his text in some instances the matter con- 
tained in the foot-notes. For the notes in- 
stead of furnishing simple amplifications of 
the text often discuss points essential to the 
general presentation of the subject. 

The style and general arrangement of the 



book is, however, excellent. The work has 
evidently been for him a work of love, and 
Mr. Stevens has made a really important ad- 
dition to our historical literature. — James 
Harvey Robinson in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 

Letters of Asa Gray, Edited by Jane Lor- 

ing Gray. 2 vols. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co.) 

Under this modest title Mrs. Gray has pre- 
pared, with much care and excellent judg- 
ment, a memorial of her distinguished hus- 
band, which in form, as well as in character 
and interest of its contents, will recall to 
many readers the two volumes of the Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin, edited by 
Francis Darwin. In certain respects there is, 
in fact, a curious resemblance between the 
two works. Each opens with a brief auto- 
biographical sketch, which, in style and inci- 
dent, is the most attractive portion of the 
work. In each an important part of the first 
volume—in the case of Dr. Gray a very con- 
siderable portion — is devoted to the voyage 
or journey, or the turning-point in the career 
of the subject of the work — Darwin's famous 
Voyage of the * Beagle ' to South America 
and the Pacific, ending in 1836, which in its 
results revolutionized natural science, and 
Gray*s year of travel in Europe (1838-9), 
when he gained knowledge and formed con- 
nections that greatly helped to lift him to the 
most eminent position in his own science, 
and to make him Darwin's most efficient co- 
worker. As regards the question of hered- 
ity, Darwin's ancestry is sufficiently well 
known to have given rise to much curious 
speculation. We now have equally interest- 
ing particulars respecting that of Dr. Gray. 
From his autobiography, and from Mrs. 
Gray's notes, we learn that his father was 
the great-grandson of John Gray, one of the 
leaders of a party of Scotch-Irish emigrants, 
** rigid Presbyterians," who left Londonderry 
in 1718 *'to escape various persecutions," 
and established themselves in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, then a small frontier settle- 
ment of two hundred inhabitants. The Gray 
family multiplied and spread widely. Dr. 
Gray s father was a tanner and farmer of 
Sauquoit Valley, in Oneida County, New 
York. His wife, Roxana Howard, was a 
descendant of Thomas Howard, who, with 
his wife and children, came to Massachusetts 
from Aylesford (or Maidstone), Kent, in the 
year 1634, and of course with the Puritan 
emigration of that time. Any one who 
chooses can find in this double ancestry the 
origin of many traits which distinguished Asa 
Gray —the strong religious feeling, the ardor 
of inquiry, the restless activity, the resolute 
independence and generous public spirit. 

He was born on November 18, 1810, and 
learned his elements at the usual country 
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school. His father, finding that he preferred 
reading to farm-work, readily yielded to his 
tastes, and secured for him the best opportu- 
nities of education which the vicinity and his 
means afforded ; and so it happened that, 
after a course of study at an academy, he 
entered Fairfield Medical College, and in 
four years graduated thence as M.D. This 
was m 1830. before he had quite attained the 
age of tweniy-one. Thus, oddly enough, his 
title of Doctor, by which he was known 
through life, came to him. not as an hon- 
orary prefix (of which honors he had, later, 
several from other quarters), but as an evi- 
dence of his admission into a learned profes- 
sion which, as it happened, he never prac- 
tised. His interest in botany was of rather 
late development, but of speedy growth. It 
began in his eighteenth year, when he was at 
the Medical College, with the perusal of the 
article " Botany " in Brewster's Edinburgh 
Encychpadia. He then bought Eaton's 
Manual of Botany ^ * * pored over its pages 
and waited for spring." In the spring he 
" sallied forth one April day into the bare 
woods, found an early specimen of a plant 
in flower, peeping through dead leaves, 
brought it home, and with Eaton's Manual, 
without much difficulty, ran it down to its 
name, Claytonia virginica" In a paren- 
thesis he is careful to add, with his usual 
attention to accuracy, " it was really C caro- 
Umana, but the two were not distinguished 
in that book." From this time his progress 
was rapid. He went on collecting assidu- 
ously, studied herbariums, corresponded with 
eminent botanists, and, by the time he 
received his degree of M.D., was so far ad- 
vanced that he was invited to deliver a 
course of lectures on botany in the college, 
and, as he tells us, "cleared forty dollars by 
the operation.** Then, naturally, the writ- 
ing and publishing instinct awoke. The first 
part of his North American Graminea and 
Cyperacea appeared in 1834, his Ele- 
ments of Botany in 1836. Other publica- 
tions followed. His reputation grew and 
brought him offers of various positions, 
among others that of professor in the nascent 
University of Michigan, which gave him a 
year's leave of absence for travel in Europe, 
with a salary sufficient for this purpose. 

Of this journey we have, as already men- 
tioned, a detailed and interesting narrative, 
in the form of a "letter- journal," written 
for the family of his early collaborator and 
life-long friend, Dr. John Torrey. In this rec- 
ord two points have a striking though wholly 
undesigned effect. They show how much 
certain personal characteristics have to do with 
success. A young and hardly known pro- 
fessor, only twenty-eight years of age, 
from the backwoods of America, was re- 
ceived and welcomed as an equal, and quick- 
ly as a valued friend and correspondent, by 
the oldest and most eminent men of science 



in Europe— the Hookers, Arnotts, Grevilles, 
Benthams, Jussieus, Richards, Gays, De 
Candolles — Endlicher, Martius, Zuccarini, 
Link, Ehrenberg, Lehmann,and many others. 
It was evidently not merely the traveller's 
learning which gained him this reception, 
though, of course, his hosts promptly found 
that, if he had cometo learn, he had also much 
to teach; but it was undoubtedly his winning 
personal qualities which made him welcome 
everywhere. Another trait must have cre- 
ated a deep impression, which proved unex- 
pectedly of great consequence to him and to 
others some years later. This was his ardent 
religious feeling, of which, as he made no 
display, so he made no secret. With a 
rigor which must have surprised some of his 
scientific friends, he invariably refrained 
from all secular occupations on Sunday. 
On this day, which he usually styles in bis 
journal "the Sabbath," he gave himself to 
the enjoyment of the best preaching he 
could find, of which he often carefully 
records the text and the purport. The 
time came when the most decidedly ag- 
nostic of his foreign friends were glad 
to recall this trait of their visitor's char- 
acter. On this trip Dr. Gray made the ac- 
quaintance of Charles Darwin, to whom, 
however, he gives merely a casual mention 
in bis journal as " Mr. Darwin, the natural- 
ist who accompanied Captain • King in the 
'Beagle.'" 

On his return Dr. Gray found the Michi- 
gan University not yet ready for him. 
After a few years* work on scientific publi- 
cations, he was appointed Professor of 
Natural History at Harvard, and in 1843 
removed to Cambridge, which became his 
home for the remainder of his life. Six 
years later, at the age of thirty-eight, he 
was married to Jane Loring, daughter of the 
eminent lawyer of Boston, Charles G. 
Loring. The union, it was evident, was for 
Gray a most fortunate one. He could not 
have found a better helpmate and inspirer to 
aid his labors and advance his fortunes than 
the accomplished daughter of this distin- 
guished leader of the Massachusetts bar. 
Mrs. Gray always accompanied him on bis 
frequent European tours, and, though 
throughout the work she modestly sinks 
her own personality as much as possible, it is 
evident that she was everywhere, like her hus- 
band, 2^ persona grata in the many households 
in which they were guests: and she was thus 
able to relieve him of much of the social cor- 
respondence which their visits entailed, as 
well as to acquire information of which the 
readers of these volumes have the benefit in 
many pleasant details and useful notes. 
During their first joint tour, made in 1851, 
Dr. Gray renewed his acquaintance with 
Darwin, though again he barely mentions 
him as *'a distinguished naturalist." Mrs. 
Gray adds from her own journal the brief 
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remark, curiously interesting under the cir- 
cumstances, "Mr. Darwin was a lively, 
agreeable person." Darwin was then living 
in retirement at Down, frequently an invalid, 
but working assiduously, when his strength 
permitted, in gathering materials for the 
establishment of the scientific doctrine which 
was to make him famous. Of this doctrine 
he, of course, said nothing, and in his re- 
serve passed for less than he was worth 
with those who did not know him intimately. 
But that he gauged his visitor better than be 
was himself estimated appeared later by 
their correspondence, in which he plied his 
American friend with questions which pres- 
ently awakened in their keen-sighted recipi- 
ent inklings of the object in view. That 
these inklings stirred an answering chord in 
Gray's own mind is evident from his letters 
to his friend. Prof. Dana, dated two and 
even three years before the Origin of 
Species appeared. On its appearance, Gray's 
warm appreciation of it and his accept- 
ance of its main doctrines were at once 
expressed, not merely to its author, but in 
scientific publications where his adhesion 
would have special value. To Darwin and 
his few disciples in England (Huxley can 
name no more than three — Hooker, Sir John 
Lubbock, and himself — in the year which 
followed the publication of the book) this 
adhesion of the eminent American naturalist 
was a most important and welcome event. 
The book, as seeming to oppose the Biblical 
record, aroused a tempest of theological 
fury which for the moment ''bewildered" 
and almost dismayed the constant mind of 
Darwin himself. In these circumstances the 
support of Gray, sustained by profound phi- 
losophical reasoning and a strong array of 
facts, presented in the lucid style of which he 
was master, was felt to be an aid and relief 
of the utmost worth. The supporter's compe- 
tence as a naturalist could not be questioned; 
and his opinion, as a firm believer in revealed 
religion, that the evolution doctrine was 
entirely consistent with it had naturally an 
immense weight. His articles were repub- 
lished in England. Darwin wrote to him 
enthusiastically and gratefully about them, 
and there cannot be a doubt that they did 
much to allay the storm of opposition, and 
to bring about the remarkable change of 
sentiment which quickly began to manifest 
itself. This, indeed, is affirmed by a high 
authority in both science and theology. 
Dean Church, in a letter to Mrs. Gray, 
nearly twenty years later, after her husband's 
death. That Dr. Gray's action also greatly 
enhanced his own reputation is evident. 
The eager applause of the Darwinians, 
against which their opponents had nothing 
to say, extended a knowledge of his name 
and works throughout the scientific world. 
And from this time it is plain that the 
highest authority in botanical science, which 



his friends claimed for him, was as geoer* 
ally conceded as the like distinction in 
chemistry had been previously yielded to 
Faraday, and that in geology to LyelU 

The correspondence in the present vol- 
umes affords ample evidence of the fact 
that this position which the modest Harvard 
professor never consciously assumed was 
willingly allowed to him by the most distin- 
guished naturalists of Europe and America. 
The facts recorded by his biographer show 
by what long-continued and assiduous labors 
the position was really achieved and main- 
tained. The "partial list" of his writings, 
given in an appendix, enumerates seventeen 
" text-books and independent volumes," of 
dates ranging from 1836 to 1887 ; forty 
" contributions to publications of societies 
during the same period: ten "papers in re- 
ports of United States' Surveys "; no less 
than 420 contributions to the American 
Journal of Science and other scientific peri- 
odicals, besides an uncounted number of 
articles in The Nation, the New York Trilh- 
une, The Atlantic Monthly , The Andover 
Review y The Contemporary Review, and many 
other literary publications. All this was ac- 
complished along with an extensive corre- 
spondence, many public lectures, frequent at- 
tendance on scientific associations, his con- 
stant university work, and his charge of the 
Harvard Botanic Garden, which during the 
greater part of his life and almost to the 
day of his death absorbed much of his time 
and resources. His death, after a brief 
illness, on January 30, 1888, in his seventy- 
eighth year, closed a noble life of prolonged, 
incessant, and unselfish labor in the cause of 
scientific enlightenment and moral and 
literary progress, in the course of which it 
may be truly said that he wrote no line 
which any friend of his could wish to blot» 
and performed no public act which was not 
done under the sway of some conscientious 
and kindly motive. Always independent and 
fearless in maintaining his opinions, his 
natural gentleness and invariable courtesy in 
discussion enabled him, if not to produce 
conviction, at least to disarm hostility, and 
to retain the good-will of those from whom ,, 
he differed. His career affords an example 
of success attending assiduous and well- 
directed effort, which young aspirants in 
every calling will do well to study. It is a 
pleasure to be able to add that the good 
fortune which marked his life may be truly 
said to have attended his memory, in being 
preserved by the loving and faithful record 
of these charming volumes. — The Critic. 

London Signs and Inscriptions. By Philip 
Norman, F.S. A. With an Introduction by 
Henry S. Wheatley. (Macmillan & Co.) 
You cannot at the present day find in Lon- 
don many of the signs which made the streets 
interesting to Hogarth. That circle which is 
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the heart of London and called the City has 
been unrecognizably altered since Wren lived 
and builded there. Instead of substantial 
houses wherein the trader lived, as well as 
carried on business, there are now close- 
packed office structures, huge warehouses, 
and gigantic railway stations. Only here 
and there is there to be found a vestige of 
the old order and aspect. The Temple still 
] stands on the rise of the hill, charming to 
every person who likes books, because it was 
the birthplace of Lamb, the home of Field- 
ing, the burial-place of Goldsmith — because 
old Sam Johnson stamped through there, 
and Sir Roger de Cover ley discoursed in the 
garden with Mr. Spectator. In the Amen 
Alley of the Amen Corner of Paternoster 
Row, Sydney Smith is still a lively presence; 
Congreve and Sheridan were students in the 
Middle Temple, and Burke lived at ''The 
Pope's Head ; and over the gale is the same 
figure to which Thackeray's Virginians doffed 
their loyal hats. 

What are left in London of the ancient 
sculptured signs are treated of in the book 
by Philip Norman, F.S.A., which MacmiU 
Ian &. Company have just published. Being 
an artist as well as an antiquarian, Mr. Nor- 
man has produced a book on the signs and 
inscriptions of old London that has a double 
interest. His inquiring eye has found in the 
midst of the crowded city many sculptured 
signs which connect the gazer with fascinat- 
ing history ; and in the Guild Hall Museum 
and elsewhere he has found and described 
relics of similar character by some one 
thoughtfully preserved. All these are sug- 
gestive. Some are heraldic in design, and 
therefore stand for a name which no one 
living knew had been connected with that 
locality ; and some are curious, and some 
are illustrative of singular conditions. There 
seems to be no doubt that the fashion of 
using sculptured and pictured signs was in- 
troduced from the Continent. Rome bad 
terra-cotta bas-reliefs which probably repre- 
sented trades rather than particular houses, 
like our modem pawnbrokers' and tobac- 
^ conists' and barbers' signs. Pompeii had 
them, too ; and Holland had employed them 
certainly since the days of Charlemagne. 

Americans who have "done" St. Paul's 
and its historic neighborhood may remember 
the sign in Panyer Alley, a narrow passage 
leading from Paternoster Row to Newgate 
Street. It represents a nude boy, seated on 
a pannier or basket, and holding what to one 
writer appeared to be a bunch of grapes, but 
to another a loaf of bread. Anyway, Stow 
in 1598 wrote that Panyer Alley was "so 
called of such a sign," and there had been 
before that a tavern there by the name of 
Panyer. Below the figure on a separate 
tablet is the inscription : 

" When ye have sought the Citty round 
Yet atUl this is the highest ground. 

August the 97, z688.'* 



Another sign which Mr. Norman points 
out is the wooden image of a boy affixed to 
the wall of a public house, corner of Giltspur 
Street and Cock Lane, called "The Fortune 
of War." Pie Corner was the popular name. 
Here the Great Fire ended, and long ago on 
the breast of the boy this inscription could be 
read: 

"This boy is in Memory Put up for the 
late Fire in London, occasioned by the Sin 
of Gluttony, 1666." 

The propriety of the inscription was sup- 
ported by a Nonconformist preacher in the 
following, way : ** The calamity could not Be 
occasioned by the sin of blasphemy, else it 
would have begun in Billingsgate ; nor lewd- 
ness, for Chen Drury Lane would have been 
first on fire ; nor lying, for then the flames 
had reached them from Westminster Hall. 
No, my beloved ; it was occasioned by the 
sin of gluttony, for it began at Pudding Lane 
and ended at Pie Corner." 

Over the entrance to Bull Head Court in 
Newgate Street there used to be a gigantic 
sign, representing the dwarf and the giant of 
Charles I. In that reign that part of New- 
gate Street was named Blowbladder Street, 
and before that Stinking Lane, on account of 
the smell which came from near-by slaughter- 
houses. Evans and Hudson were the names 
of the giant and dwarf respectively ; the for- 
mer, 7 feet 6 inches high, once at a Court 
Masque, drew the dwarf out of his pocket, 
"to the amazement of all present." The 
dwarf at 9 years of age was scarcely 18 inches 
high and, according to Fuller, "without any 
deformity, wholly proportionable." Having 
entered the service of the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, at an entertainment given by her 
husband to Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
"he was brought to table concealed in a 
large pie, from which he emerged before a 
large company." He became page to the 
Queen ; was sent to France to fetch a mid- 
wife for his royal mistress, but fell into the 
hands of Flemish pirates, who fleeced him of 
2000 pounds in money. He was a captain of 
horse in the Civil Wars, and followed the 
Queen into exile. Sir Walter Scott refers to 
one of his adventures in Peveril of the Peak, 
when Hudson challenged a young gentleman 
of the court to duel. It was to be fought on 
horseback with pistols. Crofts came on 
armed with a syringe only, thinking it a 
burlesque affair; but when 'he substituted 
a more serious weapon little Hudson killed 
him. He was again captured by pirates, sold 
as a slave in Barbary, and later, being a Ro- 
man Catholic, was imprisoned in London for 
supposed complicity in the alleged "Popish 
Plot." 

One of the Colonial merchants of Provi- 
dence, it is believed, had for his sign a black 
boy. Remembering this it is interesting to 
read that over the doorway of 13 Clare Street 
is a stone sign representing two negroes' 
heads facing each other, with the date 171 5. 
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Black attendants were common in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. *' In 
more than one celebrated portrait a black 
boy serves to enhance the charm o{ a fair 
lady's complexion." Sir John Hawkins, 
after a slave-trading voyage, was allowed 
to take as his crest the half-length figure 
of a negro prisoner, called heraldically a 
demi-Moor. The Black Boy was a frequent 
tobacconist's sign, as it is to-day in London. 

As showing how long a sacred legend influ- 
enced popular minds, the sign of the Three 
Kings, which stood at 7 Bucklersbury, is 
interesting. They strike a person of this par- 
lous age as three Anarchists ; though their 
torches were probably meant to be sceptres, 
and their bombs little worlds, to suggest that 
they were travellers — or maybe gold and 
myrrh and frankincense for the Christchild of 
Bethlehem. They are considered the patron 
saints of travellers, and the sign was conse- 
quently a favorite with inns. Mercers who 
imported linen from Cologne used the sign 
also, for it is recorded that after the discov- 
ery of the bodies of the Three Kings, their 
removal to Constantinople, their removal 
thence to Milan, and their removal thence in 
1 162, when Barbarossa conquered Milan, to 
Cologne, the city of Cologne, ** proud of the 
honor adopted as her arms, argent on a 
chief gules, three royal crowns or ; and so 
we have an interesting heraldic record of this 
event." 

Sir Thomas Browne was of the opinion 
that the human face on alehouse signs, on 
coats of arms, etc., for the sun and moon, 
are relics of paganism, and that their visages 
originally implied Apollo and Diana. At 36 
Holywell Street there is still to be seen a 
sign of the Half Moon, which is said, on 
good authority, to have once been the sign 
of George the Third's stay maker. Now it is 
a bookseller's shop. 

Bears, apes, and boars were frequent signs. 
The stone sign of the house which succeeded 
the Boar's Head tavern in Eastcheap, where 
Falstaff and the Prince are supposed to have 
met for their revelries, is preserved in Guild- 
Hall Museum. In 1834 there was dug up a 
bas-relief of a boar's head which is accepted 
as the one which adorned the tavern in 
Shakspeare's time. Lady Burdett Coutts 
owns it. Another famous Elizabethan tav- 
ern was the Mermaid in Bread Street. At 
Bull Inn a mutiny broke out in a troop in 
1649. I^^is ^^^ ^^ Bishopsgate ; from that 
it is not a far cry to Bull and Mouth in 
Aldersgate. ** There are two versions of 
this sign," says Mr. Norman. "One was 
over the front entrance of Queen's Hotel, 
St. Martins le Grand, formerly known as 
the Bull and Mouth, which was built in 1830 
on the site of the old coaching inn of that 
sign. A statuette of a bull appears within 
the space of a hug^ open mouth ; below are 
bunches of grapes." Another version of the 



sign was over the entrance to the Great 
Northern Railway receiving station in Angel 
Street. Bull and Mouth was intended, no 
doubt, to signify eating and drinking. Im- 
bedded in the garden wall of Bethlehem Hos- 
pital is the sign of the Dog and Duck inn, 
suggestive of gamy entertainment. Foxes, 
hares, stags, dragons, lions, horses, uni- 
corns, cocks, doves, and eagles were all used 
as emblems of trade. Milton was born in 
what was lately known as Spread E^gle 
Court, near Cheapside. On an old docu- 
ment it is written that a certain payment is 
to be made "at the new shop of John Mil- 
ton, scrivener, at the Spread Eagle in Bread 
Street," to which Milton's signature is ap- 
pended. 

"The Swan with Two Necks" was the 
sign of the greatest of coaching inns. Its 
owner, William Chaplin, had 1300 horses on 
various roads, and ran 14 out of the 27 
coaches which left London daily. When 
railways came he established the great ex- 
press business which still flourished on the 
site of the Swan with Two Necks. Of the 
sign's origin, it is said that the ancient prac- 
tice of branding the swans in the Thames 
with the owner's mark accounts for it. 
"Necks" is only a corruption of "nicks." 
The number of nicks in the neck of a swan 
indicated which of the guilds owned it. To 
the real London lover no more interesting 
sign remains than the figure of a cock, a relic 
of that famous old tavern of the same name 
in Fleet Street. The present Cock is under 
the management of one of the old house — a 
worthy successor to the " plump headwaiter 
at the Cock " whom Tennyson has immortal- 
ized. 

Thus one browses through Mr. Norman's 
book, indulging recollections, seeing again 
the ghostly populace which fiction no less 
than history has placed within the bounda- 
ries of the City. The air is vocal with dead 
voices ; the inward eye of Wordsworth be- 
holds endless processions, in which it can 
scarcely tell the real from the fanciful, the 
people who actually lived from the people 
who were evolved from the genius of the fine 
old writers. British gallantry, British wit, 
British wisdom, genius and society — and in 
the old days these composed society — have 
gone afoot, ridden in chairs, or bobbed in the 
saddle along all the byways which show 
sculptured signs. And by British is meant 
English, Irish, and Scotch — wonderful races 
each of them, who altogether now have 
spread from their two little islands and be- 
come an inestimable power the world over. 
To the great ones of each race the bells of 
London have rung the same welcome they 
did to Whittington ; to the great ones of each 
race she has been the same joy and the same 
despair. And no one who speaks her tongue 
can help loving her supremely. — ProvuUtue 
JoumaL 
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Thi Inveniiffns, Researehet, and Writings of 
fTikola Tesla: with special reference to 
his work in Polyphase Currents and High- 
Potential Lighting. By Thomas Commer- 
ford Martin. (The Electrictl Engineer.) 
There has been no one in the scientific 
field, unless it be the late-lamented Heinrich 
Heru, who during the past few years has 
^ attracted so wide attention among laymen 
V and physicists alike as the subject of this 
j sketch, nor has there probably been any one 
more generally misunderstood among all 
except those who have been specialists in 
somewhat the same lines as he. 

Nikola Tesla, although for many years 
well known among electricians, has not until 
a comparatively recent date been known even 
by name to the layman, for he has appeared 
in public but a few times. The public lec- 
tures which he has delivered have atttacted 
world-wide attention, however, and have 
been faithfully reported by the electrical 
journals both in this country and abroad, but 
the intervals between their utterance have 
been such as to require closer attention even 
among professional men to connect them to- 
gether than most of them have been able to 
grive, and the newspaper reports were often 
so incorrect and even absurd that the gen- 
eral opinion of what he had done has almost 
invariably been erroneous. Then, too, all of 
his lectures have not been consecutive in 
thought nor intended to be, and it required a 
biographer thoroughly in the confidence of 
the great inventor and familiar with his work 
to fill in the gaps. And again, as I have 
said, by reason of the long intervals between 
his lectures, it became the more difficult to 
refer to the previous one in preparation for 
the new one. It involved the looking over 
of files of periodicals, and these files were 
often wanting or inaccessible. 

The purely popular interest with which 
Mr. Tesla's name and work have been sur- 
rounded may be imperfectly described by 
the standard of the throngs that were at- 
tracted to his lecture in St. Louis last spring. 
The largest hall in the city — the great audi- 
torium at Exposition Hall — had been chosen 
for the occasion, yet this was jammed to the 
* doors and thousands were turned away ; 
while the scientific interest which they had 
aroused was equally well attested by the 
limited audience composed of the leading 
savants of all countries to which he spoke 
during the International Electrical Congress 
at the World's Fair. 

The biographer in this case, Mr. Martin, 
was eminently fitted, as every one knows, to 
handle bis subject in a literary way most 
satisfactorily, but it may not be so generally 
known that he was also eminently qualified 
for the task by reason of his long-continued 
relations with, and friendship for, the man 
of whom he writes. With these two essen- 
tial qualifications it would be strange if his 



attempt were not a successful one; and those 
who for these reasons expected an admirable 
fulfilment of the promise have had no cause 
for regrets at the result. 

The book opens with an excellent full-page 
portrait of Mr. Tesla. Then after a short 
preface and a table of contents comes Part I, 
divided into 24 short chapters — the first one 
of which is chiefly biographical and introduc- 
tory in character. The remaining chapters 
are devoted entirely to the polyphase current 
and its applications, describing his discovery 
of the now much-used principle of the rotary 
magnetic field and the various applications 
which the inventor made of it. Each step is 
fully .described and illustrated by cuts wher- 
ever the latter could be of service. Very 
much of this is either entirely new or, if pre- 
viously published, so scattered as to render 
its collection by the average reader almost 
impossible. The experiments here described 
were all periormed with alternating currents 
of the ordinary voltage and frequencies. 

In Part II the author takes up Tesla's 
work with extremely high potentials and 
high frequencies. This will prove to many 
the most interesting part of the book, as it 
may be said to be fundamantal as respects 
that portion of his work which has aroused 
the most enthusiasm. It was the first public 
announcement of his work in this line that 
constituted Mr. Tesla's remarkable lecture 
before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at Columbia College on May 20, 
1891, and it was this same announcement 
that made him the cynosure of the eyes of 
the scientific world. The lecture itself is 
given in full in chapter xxvi, which is one of 
the eight comprising Part II. 

It may be said at this point that it was only 
through the most untiring efforts and most 
urgent solicitations of Mr. Martin himself 
that this lecture was given at all, or rather, 
perhaps, that it was given at that time. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this lecture 
abroad led Mr. Tesla to accept an invitation 
to England early in 1892, where he appeared 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
and a day later before the Royal Institution. 
The former of the two lectures takes up 97 
pages and constitutes chapter xxvii. 

On Mr. Tesla's way to St. Louis to deliver 
his lecture there he stopped over at Phila- 
delphia and addressed the members of the 
Franklin Institute — afterwards delivering 
with somewhat more elaboration the same 
lecture two or three days later before the 
National Electric Light Association meeting 
in convention at St. Louis. This lecture, 
fully illustrated, constitutes chapter xxviii. 

The other four chapters of Part II are de- 
voted respectively to Alternating Current 
Generators for High Frequency, Electrostatic 
Induction Apparatus, " Massage" with Cur- 
rents of High Frequency, and Electric Dis- 
charge in Vacuum Tubes. 
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Part III, consisting of nine chapters, is 
devoted to what the author terms '* Miscel- 
laneous Inventions and Writings." This 
part is chiefly valuable as showing the great 
diversity of lines of research which Mr. 
Tesla has pursued. While it adds little to 
the book and practically nothing to the art, 
the volume would have been incomplete 
without it. A record of one's failures is 
sometimes quite as valuable to the world as 
a record of his successes. It certainly forms 
an appropriate chapter in the history of his 
achievements. 

Part IV brings the history down to the 
time of the World's Fair. The first chapter 
of Part IV deals with Mr. Tesla's personal 
exhibit at the World's Fair. This is most 
admirably described and explained, and it is 
a pity that we did not have this chapter at 
least to inform us of the meaning and history 
of the many odd-looking things while they 
were still assembled in Electricity Building. 
They were mostly historical machines each 
of which exemplified some important step in 
the evolution of now well-known types ; but 
the descriptions are accompanied by so many 
well-executed cuts that many of us who saw 
them there will recall them, and if we did 
not then understand them, can now read the 
descriptions understandingly. 

The second chapter — chapter xliii — the last 
in the book, gives a running report of Mr. 
Tesla's lecture before the savants, already 
referred to. As this lecture was delivered to 
a limited few invited guests it was not taken 
down stenographically, but Mr. Martin has 
given a very fair abstract of it. The subject 
announced was " Mechanical and Electrical 
Oscillators," and those who were invited ex- 
pected to hear the lecturer talk on some sub- 
ject which his previous lectures had naturally 
led up to. What was their surprise, how- 
ever, to hear him talk about his achievements 
in an entirely different direction, namely, 
mechanical reciprocating engines of an en- 
tirely new type, from which he hoped to 
obtain more easily, more economically, and 
more surely electrical results which he had 
already obtained by other means. 

In conclusion it must be said that Mr. 
Martin has been very happy in his language 
and exceedingly clear in his interpretations 
of hitherto misunderstood passages. He has 
done a real service to science in thus making 
accessible to all who desire it a complete and 
clear record of the sayings and doings of one 
who already has attracted so much attention 
and who, if not cut off like Hertz, to whom 
we naturally compare him, will do much 
more to entitle him to the niche in the temple 
of Fame which he has already earned. And 
it must be said further that the book is suita- 
ble not alone to those of technical acquire- 
ments but will be interesting to and readable 
by that now vast army of intelligent people 
who make science in its popular form a pas- 



time.— Nelson W. Perry, E.M., in The 
Electrical Engineer. 

The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Penin* 
sular and Waterloo Campaigns, 1800-1815. 
By the late Lieut. -Colonel William Tom- 
kinson, i6th Light Dragoons. Edited by 
his son, James Tomkinson. (Macmillao 
& Co.) 

Major Tomkinson has given to the world a 
delightful book. It is a thousand pities it 
was not published long ago. For it is one of 
the works that go to the making of history^ 
which is not quite the same thing as the cor- 
rection of history. And the diarist throws 
a great deal of new light on many points. 
Yet some of the pages read to us as though 
they were very familiar. After some fleeting 
thoughts on this matter, we came to the con- 
clusion that Charles Lever might have had 
the privilege of reading this journal before 
he wrote Charles O^Malley, We have not 
noticed any single case of identity in cir- 
cumstance, but the more than family re- 
semblance is unmistakable between this nar- 
rative of fact and the famous and still popular 
work of fiction. Colonel Tomkinson, of an 
old Cheshire family, was put into the army 
in 1807, at the age of seventeen, and he had 
the good fortune to be appointed to what we 
now know as the Scarlet Lancers, which bears 
the proud motto, ** Either swiftly or hand to 
hand in arms/' and carries on its regimental 
standard the names of many hard fights, from 
Talavera to Sobraon. He was barely a year 
with his regiment when he was dispatched 
from Falmouth to Lisbon, being eight days 
on the passage. He came up with ** Sir Ar- 
thur " at Coimbra on May 6, 1809, and from 
a little after that he was in the thick of what- 
ever was going on when he was not lying 
wounded. His first affair was near Oliviera, 
when in single file, consequent on a bad 
road, the /egiment charged 3000 French in- 
fantry in position, and the latter ran away, 
though not without giving Cornet Tomkin- 
son ** what for" in the shape of a musket- 
shot in the neck, another through the right 
arm above the elbow, a third through the left 
arm below the elbow, and a bayonet- wound 
close by, while his horse, wounded by a bay- 
onet, ran away with him to the rear and then 
knocked him senseless against a tree. That 
was a pretty fair beginning for a man who 
was to live to fight at Waterloo. He was out 
again the next year in ample time to take 
part in the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. Then 
he was at Busaco and many another affray 
till we find him in Anson's Brigade of the 
Cavalry Division under Cotton, in the' spring 
of 1812, under the Earl of Wellington. Here 
is an incident from the fighting of that year: 

"In the advance on Llerena, in pursuit of 
the enemy's scattered cavalry, I cut off the 
half-circle of brass formed on the top of the 
French dragoon's helmet, and it made so 
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great a noise close to the man's head that he 
conceived himself to be killed, without being 
in the least injured. He fell off his horse as 
if a round-shot had struck him. The enemy, 
from the position they held with their infan- 
try, had full view of the affair. (Circum- 
sunce of Sergeant Maloney going down the 
road full gallop past me, showing me the 
speed of his chestnut mare.) The desire of 
General Le Marchant to halt after the charge, 
my urging the men on, the enemy being in 
confusion ; and his after-acknowledgment that 
I was right. He said, ' Halt, and form your 
men.* I said, ' The enemy are in greater 
confusion.' ' You must halt. ' Must I call out 
** Halt " ? ' I asked. Seeing the general hesi- 
uted (he would not give the order), I called 
to the men to come on, and we drove the 
enemy a mile, in the greatest confusion, into 
Llerena." 

On the eve of the evacuation of Salamanca 
we have a striking instance of Wellington's 
coolness: *' The general officers of divisions 
were this evening summoned to Lord Welling- 
ton. Whilst standing receiving the orders, 
several round-shot came amongst them, and 
one close to Lord Wellington, he having a map 
in his hand. Very little confusion was occa- 
sioned — his lordship moved a few paces, and 
continued his directions. I was with Sir 
Stapleton, and close to Lord Wellington at 
the time." 

We could fill columns with similarly inter- 
esting extracts; but we must hurry away from 
Spain to Belgium, just stopping an instant to 
note that Colonel Tomkinson's horse "Bob," 
after five campaigns and four and a half 
years' absence, returned to Cheshire and 
*' knew his way back to his stable perfectly." 
In March, 1815, the i6th was ordered up 
from Hampton Court to Westminster, to 
check riots arising out of the passing of the 
Corn Laws; but when Napoleon left Elba 
the riots ended, domestic trouble giving way 
to national necessity. The regiment em- 
barked at Ramsgate in small colliers, which 
easily passed the bar at Ostend. 

The story of Waterloo, here, has the defects 
of its qualities. It does not appear that Colo- 
nel Tompkinson saw enough of the big bat- 
tle to enable him to pose as an authority upon 
it. However, he is charmingly frank on it 
and all the events leading up to it. Under 
date of May 8th he tells us how the Due de 
Herri, afterwards heir to the French mon- 
archy, was at Hal and drew rations from the 
British, '* and is said to receive an allowance 
for ten or twelve horses (per diem), which he 
profits from by only keeping a couple" — 
conduct that in anybody but a prince of the 
blood royal might be called swindling. 

"Les braves Beiges" were, of course, as 
cowardly as they were greedy. Many of 
them remained in the rear, plundering British 
baggage and stealing English horses, and of 
the Dutchmen, it is written: " I believe 
the answer made by the Spanish General 



Alava to the Prince of Orange is so nearly 
the truth that I mention it to point out 
the estimation in which they should be con- 
sidered for their services on the iSth. Both 
General Alava and the Prince had been for 
many years together on the Duke's staff in 
Spain. Question from the Prince: * Well, 
Alava, what do you think your Spaniards 
would have done had they been present on 
this occasion ? ' Answer from Alava : * Your 
Highness, I do not think they would have 
run away, as your Belgians did, before the 
jSrst shot was fired.* They certainly did not be- 
have well, and though placed in the second 
line, and in many instances under cover of 
the hill, it was difficult to keep them even in 
that position. When a man was wounded, 
two or three went away with him to the rear. 
They took great care of their comrades in 
going off the field, and then commenced pltm- 
dering in the rear." 

The description of the charge of our second 
cavalry brigade and its partial rescue by the 
fourth cavalry brigade is brief but to the 
point. Near La Haye Sainte, when the 
French brought heavy gun-fire to bear with 
grape : My coverer (Sergeant Flesh) was hit by 
a spent ball. It struck him on the chest, and 
with such violence that he said he was killed. 
I fancied the ball had gone through. In a 
few minutes I saw the ball drop from his 
overalls at his feet on to the ground, and 
on desiring him to go to the rear, he said 
he should see it out, and fell in again. He 
had not been five minutes in the ranks before 
another spent ball struck him, but not with 
such violence as the first; he continued with 
us. The shots coming from the front, I was 
fortunate to escape them both, as he was di- 
rectly behind me. He suffered afterwards 
from not being bled and taking no care of 
himself." 

Colonel Tomkinson, who retired from the 
service with high commendations in 1821, 
thus sums up the services of the i6ih, now at 
Lucknow : '* We were the only cavalry regi- 
ment in the service that went through the 
whole of the Peninsula (excepting Sir John 
Moore's campaign, and no regiment served in 
both — those with Sir John Moore were not 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley^, and had the good 
fortune to be present at Waterloo. The 14th 
Light Dragoons served the same length of 
time in Spain, but were not at Waterloo, hav- 
ing left the Spanish army at Bordeaux for 
America, where they were in 1815." 

The volume is illustrated by portraits and 
plans, some of which were drawn by the gal- 
lant diarist, of whose fame his family do well 
to be proud. — London Daily Chronicle, 

A History of the United States Navy from 
177 s to 1893. By Edgar Stanton Maclay, 
A.M., with technical revision by Lieut. 
Roy C. Smith, U.S.N. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 
One hundred and twenty years ago the 
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Continental Congress and some of the re- 
volted colonies began fitting out armed ves- 
sels for the purpose of carrying on more 
effectively the war which had been begun 
against the mother country. The history of 
the American navy begins at that time. Since 
then the republic has been generally at peace. 
With the exception of the Mexican War there 
has been no conflict with any for^gn power 
since the close of the War of i8ia. Never- 
theless the annals of the navy are filled with 
stirring events calculated to fill the hearts of 
Americans with pride and to teach them also 
the advantage in dollars and cents if they 
choose to look at the matter from a purely 
utilitarian point of view of having enough 
vessels to protect the commerce of the United 
States and secure respect for its flag in all 
parts of the world. 

In spite of the illustrious record of the 
American navy its story has never been told 
as a whole, and some portions of it are famil- 
iar to comparatively few. Cooper's history, 
which comes down to the close of the Mexican 
War, is a meagre one at the best, and since 
it was written much valuable information has 
come to light. The engagements during the 
War of 1812, both on the ocean and the lakes, 
have been described elaborately. What the 
navy did during the Revolutionary War and 
that with France at the close of the last cen- 
tury has not received the attention it merited. 

There was need therefore of the thorough 
and complete popular history of the navy 
Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay has written, the 
first volume of which has just been published, 
bringing the story down nearly to the close 
of the last war with Great Britain. The 
author has not confined himself to rewriting 
the facts furnished by previous historians, 
but has gone to the sources and made inde- 
pendent investigations. He searched the 
archives of the French Navy Department for 
information concerning the battles between 
French and American vessels, and while 
denied access to English records subsequent 
to 1800 was yet enabled to inspect numerous 
documents which were of material assistance 
to him. 

Mr. Maclay begins at the beginning — with 
the first settlement of the country. He 
thinks that the people of the United States 
inherited their aptitude for the sea from the 
five great maritime nations which took part 
in the discovery of America — the Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, French, and Dutch. 
He thinks that inherited aptitude was devel- 
oped by the surroundings and every-day life 
of the colonists. The sea and the rivers 
^ere their best roads and they learned to use 
them. The whale and the cod fisheries were 
the seminaries of the New England seamen, 
and the exchange of products between New 
England and the West India Islands added 
to their familiarity with the ocean. The 
American sailors had to defend themselves 



against pirates, and Massachusetts sent armed 
vessels against Port Royal and Quebec, of 
all which due mention is made by Mr. Maclay, 
but the real naval history of the United 
States began with the War of Independence. 

Of that war as fought on the ocean most 
Americans know little besides the engage- 
ment between the Bonhomme Richard and 
the Serapis. That was in many respects the 
most remarkable sea-fight on record, but it 
was far from being the only one where an 
English vessel had to strike her flag. The 
British government lost 102 war-vessels 
carrying 2632 guns. Many of these were 
small ships, but some of them were 72-gun 
frigates. About 800 vessels of all kinds were 
captured from the English by the American 
cruisers and privateers. When hostilities 
began the Americans had next to no armed 
vessels, while England had a tremendous 
fleet. The showing made by the former was 
not a poor one. They lost by capture, wreck, 
etc., twenty-four vessels carrying 470 guns. 
The American sailors not only weakened the 
enemy by injuring his commerce, but they 
also supplied the Continental armies on 
many occasions with supplies of which they 
were in sore need. When the war began 
there was a lack of cannon, muskets, powder, 
and clothing. The cruisers hovering near 
the coast fell on the English ships loaded 
with stores and turned them over forthwith 
to the poorly armed Continental troops. 

The efifcct on British commerce of the 
daring forays of the Americans was painfully 
evident. The government was obliged to 
famish convoys even for the Irish coast 
trade. "An escort for linen ships from 
Newry to Dublin and from Dublin to Eng- 
land was requested and given." In no 
former war had it been asked for. English 
merchants were deterred from shipping goods 
in English bottoms at any rate of insurance. 
Testimony was given in 1778 that the value 
of the ships and cargoes captured by the 
Americans amounted upon a moderate calcu- 
lation to $9,000,000. Even with a convoy, 
insurance to the West Indies or Africa had 
doubled, and without a convoy it was 15 per 
cent. . . . 

At the close of the war all the naval vessels 
were sold and the impotent and poverty- 
stricken Confederation made no effort to re- 
place them. The navy ceased to exist. Soon 
after the adoption of the Constitution an 
effort was made to re-establish it. The 
Democrats of that day opposed it, saying, 
"It is the design of the court party [the 
Federalists] to have a fleet and an army. 
This is the entering wedge of a new monar- 
chy in America after all the bloodshed and 
suffering of a seven-years' war to establish a 
republic. Eleven unfortunate men now in 
slavery in Algiers is the pretext for fitting 
out a fleet." In 1794, however, an appro- 
priation was made for the construction of 
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several frigates, the Constitution among 
tbem. Their cost was only $950,000, while 
the government had paid a million as tribute 
to Algiers. The entire cost of the navy from 
1794 to 1798 was but two and a half millions, 
while the gain to American merchants in the 
year 1798 alone in the lowering of insurance 
caused by ihe existence of a naval force was 
over eight and a half millions. Navies some- 
times more than pay for themselves. 

Some of the new vessels were soon brought 
Into use. In 1794 French privateers began 
preying on American commerce and laying 
the foundation for the French spoliation 
claims which have plagued Congress almost 
ever since. Finally in 1798 the United 
States practically declared war against 
France. The numerous engagements be- 
tween French privateers and war-ships and 
the United States vessels are well described 
by Mr. Maclay. One of these was the en- 
counter between the Insurgent and the Con- 
stellation. Among the officers who served 
and got valuable experience during this brief 
war were Charles Stewart, James Barron, 
Stephen Decatur, Jr., and Jacob Jones. 
The American seamen showed their supe- 
riority in sailing and in fighting. In two 
and a half years they took eighty-four armed 
French vessels and lost but one of their own. 

The training gained in this conflict was of 
great value Immediately afterwards when 
Mr. Jefferson, in spite of his longings for 
peace, found himself forced to go to war with 
Tripoli. There the navy which the Federal- 
ists had created against the opposition of Mr. 
Jefferson and the members of his party reaped 
laurels for the country. The most notable 
exploit of that war was the destruction of the 
Philadelphia in the harbor of Tripoli after 
she had run aground and fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. Of that Nelson, who was a 
good judge, said it was "the most bold and 
daring act of the age." Equal though less 
fortunate bravery was displayed by Richard 
Somers, Midshipman Henry Wadsworth, an 
uncle of the poet Longffellow, and the seamen 
who volunteered to accompany them. They 
filled up a vessel as a floating mine and then 
took it into the harbor so as to explode it in 
the midst of the Tripolitan shipping. Every 
man who went knew that the chances were a 
thousand to one against his escaping. Not 
one of them did. It is believed that the 
vessel grounded, was attacked by three gun- 
boats, and that Somers, "in keeping with 
his avowed determination not to be taken 
alive by the enemy and to prevent a valuable 
supply of ammunition from falling into their 
hands, took a ship's lantern and, descending 
directly into the magazine-room, deliberately 
fired the entire mass, blowing up his own 
men and the Tripolitans who were swarming 
over the vessel." The reckless bravery 
shown by Cushing during the Civil War was 
parmlleled on the coast of Africa. 



This war was followed in due time by that 
of 1812, with which the ordinary reader i» 
more familiar than with those which pre- 
ceded it. The first volume of Mr. Maclay's 
book covers some of the memorable engage- 
ments of that war — of the Constituiion and 
the Guerriere, the United States and the 
Macedonian, the Constitution and the Java, 
the Hornet and the Peacock, the Chesapeake 
and the Shannon, Perry's victory on Lake 
Erie, and the crube of the E^sex in the 
Pacific. He has done his work well. His 
descriptions are graphic and are not too 
technical. In this volume nothing is said 
of the performances of the American pri* 
vateersmen during the War of 181 2 and the 
havoc they played with British commerce 
not merely on the high seas but in the Eng- 
lish Channel and the Irish Sea. That part 
of the war will be disposed of in the next 
volume, which will finish the War of 1812. 
and cover the one with Mexico and that of 
the rebellion. If it is as well written as the 
one already published the work as a whole 
will be an admirable popular history of the 
American Navy. — Chicago Tribum* 

Economic Geology of the United States. With 
Briefer Mention of Foreign Mineral Prod- 
ucts. By Ralph S. Tarr. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

The Assistant Professor of Geology at 
Cornell presents a text-book in which special 
attention is given to the mineral products of 
the United States, but with reference to other 
countries when some light can be thrown on 
the origin of materials. Throughout the 
chapters the object held in view is to point 
out the geological aspect of the subject and 
the economic importance and relations of the 
several products. The work is of major im^ 
portance, since not alone an excellent idea 
may be gained of the science of geology, but 
avast amount of information, both statistical 
and economic. One subject which has had 
more particular attention paid it than is usual 
is that large and important group of minerals 
and rocks which are designated as "noiir 
metallic." 

Taking account of the proportion of vari- 
ous elements which make up the earth's 
crust, we find that some sixteen of thenn 
make up 99-100 of the whole, and that 97-100 
are composed of nine. Silicon and oxygen 
are in the larger proportions. According to 
old methods, we class these elements into 
metals and metalloids, but we are conscioiis 
to-day that the line of demarcation is not so 
sharp. The author believes that in the Cor- 
dilleran region there exists very nearly every 
economic product of the earth's crust, that 
many valuable substances have been already 
discovered there, but that these are as yet 
only a small part of the many yet to be found. 
Resources are undeveloped on account of in* 
accessibility and remoteness from a market. 
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lo itudiring the origin of ore-deposits, 
Prof. Tarr lays stress on the solvent powers 
of water. Every rain that falls or snow that 
melts does not run off of the surface of the 
earth into rivers and thence to the ocean. A 
certain proportion passes downward and 
through the crevices of the inner rocks. 
Passing through the upper soils, its solvent 
powers increase, and it mav be eventually 
acid or alkaline, and with increasing tem- 
perature exercise high solvent powers. Water 
may then act on certain mineral deposits and 
carry them elsewhere, or precipitate them in 
new localities. 

In gold our product has diminished. But 
it is curious to learn that the almost ignored 
gold-deposits of North and South Carolina 
and Georgia are gradually increasing their 
yield. Recently in the Times an interesting 
account was given of the new gold-fields in 
Africa. The yield there is rapidly increas- 
ing. In 1887 it was a bare three quarters of 
a million ; in 1892 it was $22,120,000. From 
one district, Witwatersrand, $21,000,000 in 
value was marketed. This African gold is 
one of the unknown factors in the future. 
In 1849 the total gold-production of the world 
was $27,100,000, and in 1891 it was $125,- 
299,700. We are still the largest gold-pro- 
ducing country, but it is likely that before 
long Africa will be in the lead. With Aus- 
tralia, America produces one half of all the 
gold of the world. 

The volume has much about silver, which 
"has been given an unnatural position 
which it does not deserve." It would not be 
just to say that as a substance it will increase 
always up to the demand for it, but the out- 
put of it will continue to increase even more 
rapidly than it has in the past, and there 
would be no moderate limit to its natural 
output. Designated rightly as a precious 
metal, it has become "common," and has 
lost its proportionate value when compared 
with gold. The reason was plain. There 
was too much of it. A metal follows the ab- 
solute laws of other substances, whether lead 
or sugar, and silver fell in price because there 
was more offered than could be used, and 
storage in a government vault was not usage. 
Taking the six years from 1885 to 1891, the 
silver of the world increased from $82,000,000 
to $185,600,000 (in round numbers), while 
durinff the same period gold -production, 
from $111,000,000, went to $125,299,700. 

The copper statistics are of notable inter- 
est. An increasing demand for this metal 
can only arise from its larger use for electri- 
cal purposes. An augmenting consumption, 
when the raw material is abundant, works in 
the proper direction and prices diminish. 
The total output of the world for 1892 was 
291,474 tons, and the United States supplied 
nearly one half of it. 

Prof. Tarr insists that, geologically, tin is 
a common metal and is found so often asso- 
ciated with granite that exceptions are rare. 



but — and here comes in the misfortune— tin 
exists only in traces. Nature has seemed 
indisposed to mass it. True tin-mines are 
rare. There are none in the United States 
which are at present producing tin. To find 
a ton and to sell it at the price the world 
takes it at now requires the very cheapest 
labor. It seems strange when the author 
writes that tin has been found in nearly all 
the States of the Union where *' granite oc- 
curs." One form of tin, known as '*cas- 
siterite," is found from New England to the 
Cordilleras, but always in small quantities. 
In the Black Hills, as far back as 1883, cas- 
siterite turned up and an endeavor was made 
to mine it. Immense sums have, most un- 
fortunately, been lost so far in the enterprise. 
But it would be rash to insist that some day 
or other richer mines may not be discovered, 
or that more economical methods of working 
the present ore may not be found. We trust 
our author may not be correct when he de- 
spairs of finding profiuble deposits of tin in 
the United States. 

We know how, ever since the time of the 
Phoenicians, tin has come from Cornwall, 
and it is quite probable that the bronze of 
primitive man was made with tin derived 
from another source. How far east the 
bronzemaker went for tin we do not know. 
It is just possible that he sought for tin in 
the furthest East. To-day two thirds of the 
tin used in the world comes from the Straits 
Settlements, and from a small area not ex- 
ceeding twenty square miles. It is a sur- 
face-picking business, mostly hand work, and 
carried on by Chinese and native laborers. 
Taking the world's product of tin of 57,905 
tons, the Straits Settlements produced 42,500 
tons, Great Britain 9354 tons, and Australia 
5991 tons. It is probable that in time Aus- 
tralia will produce more. 

The chapter on coal presents opportune 
information. Coal, to be really valuable, 
must in a measure be found as the neighbor 
of iron, for so fixed is the industry of iron- 
making that, even though the supply of iron 
ore may diminish, " it will be fed with iron 
from the outside, while the industry of coal 
mining will increase." What coal Nova 
Scotia makes is utterly insignificant and a 
mere drop in the bucket. Nova Scotia coal 
is a third-class product, and could never be 
used to any great extent for manufacturing 
purposes, but might to some very small ex- 
tent help to keep people warm in Maine 
when woods no longer exist. We are work- 
ing hard to get at our coal-deposits west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and it looks as if 
Oregon and Washington would be soon in- 
dependent as to their own mineral fuel. 
Prof. Tarr has every reason to believe that 
within the next ten years the United Sutes 
will take the first place among coal-produc- 
ing nations. The value of our own coal in 
iflioa was worth $2,237,258,218. 

In England there have been alarmists who 
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^▼e prophesied a time when the last coal* 
doder would fall to ashes. The future of 
coal is, then, of interest. We need have no 
such fear in this country, or perhaps any- 
where else, save io ceruiin restricted locali- 
ties. " The tendency of the present seems 
to be rather toward a decrease in demand 
.than increase in supply," that is to say, pro- 
portionately with augmenting populations 
and their demands, economic methods of 
using fuel are more sought for, and io the 
time to come we* shall further utilize *'the 
wasted forces of nature." The electric fluid, 
which is to be converted into heat or into 
energy, will be brought into use, and then a 
time may come " when coal will be found of 
much less value than the present." 

This volume is remarkable for a clear and 
concise method of treating a very large sub- 
ject, and especially for full acquaintance with 
the useful minerals and for sound commercia 
▼lews in regard to metals. — New York Times. 

History of the English Landed Interest ; Mod- 
em Period, By R. M. Garnier. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

As might be expected, the work of Mr. 
Gamier improves as he approaches our own 
time. We have the same happy combination 
of historical and practical knowledge of the 
subject without the drawback of having to 
deal, as in the former volume, with matters 
on which scholars themselves are not yet 
agreed. The author, moreover, is feHx op- 
portunitate sud. Between agricultural de- 
pression on the one hand and predatory pol- 
itics on the other, the landed interest is 
passing through the greatest crisis of its for- 
tunes, and its fate has become a burning 
question. In these pages the reader is told 
how it came to be what it is, and, looking 
back, he may cease to wonder that the ruin 
of the greatest industry and the most power- 
ful interest in the kingdom should have 
seemed, till very recent days, an impossibil- 
ity. 

Broadly dividing the period of which he 
here treats into the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries, the author devotes special 
attention to tracing, in the former, the 
growth of taxation on the land, and analyz- 
ing the principles on which it was based. 
With extreme care and fairness he discusses 
the origin of the land tax, tracing its evolu- 
tion ont of the "subsidy" and "property 
tax" of earlier times, and claiming that here 
also, as with the tithe and the poor rate, per- 
sonalty has succeeded in evading its original 
liability, while the introduction of an income 
tax (1799) mc^nt that land was made to pay 
twice over. But, apart from the question of 
abstract justice, he traces to the legacy duty 
<d 1796, extended to landed succession in 
1853, " ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ thrift," and an im- 
portant element in the present agricultural 
depfctsioQ* 



Mr. Garnier's remarks on the long strug- 
gle between the rival interests of com and 
wool deserve careful attention. He shows 
us how, in spite of adverse legislation, sheep- 
farming had thriven and extended, till the 
lavish encouragement by the State of corn 
husbandry turned the scale and led to dras- 
tic alterations in our treatment of the land. 
The chief element in bringing about this 
change was the system of bounties on ex- 
ported corn, initiated even before the Revo- 
lution of 1688. But it was not till after the 
middle of the last century that the full force 
of the movement was felt. The prosperity 
of agriculture, so far as we can see, even 
though artificially fostered, led to a rapid 
improvement in its methods, together with a 
vast extension of the corn -growing area, 
which high prices and an improved system 
combined to render possible. Mr. Garnier 
is not, indeed, the first to dwell on the enor- 
mous importance of the introduction of 
green crops and mixed farming, but he has 
the merit of showing its connection with en- 
closures, which formed so prominent an 
economical feature under George III. It 
illustrates his fairness that, while setting 
forth the advantages, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of enclosures, he dwells on their draw- 
backs for the laboring classes, whom nothing 
could compensate for the loss of their com- 
mon rights. He also brings out clearly the 
evil effects of " tillage by compulsion," in the 
place of simple reclamation of waste. 

In his chapters on the "husbandry" and 
the " farm live-stock " of the period, Mr. 
Gamier exhibits at its strongest that practi- 
cal knowledge of his subject which imparts 
to his book its peculiar value. Perhaps, in 
saying that marling was resuscitated in the 
last century, having been practised "in 
early Tudor times," he has not gone far 
enough ; for the Domesday of St. Paul's 
(1222) speaks of the improved value of the 
chapter's estate at Beauchamp " in terris 
marlatis," and the Abingdon Cartulary de- 
scribes the reclamation of land at Colne 
(also in Essex), " compositione terras quae 
vulgo * Maria * dicitur. So, too, with the 
famous South Downs, of which we read that 
the flock was so hardy that " during- the 
winter" it "was never taken off the downs 
where its fold was situated." We believe 
that even now the practice of sending sheep 
to be kept in the Weald districts from 
Michaelmas to Ladytide is not wholly aban- 
doned. 

Concurrently with the improvements in 
agriculture, helped on, as the author shows, 
by the zealous "amateurs" of the time, 
there was much mismanagement of landed 
property through a bad system of leasing. 
The ** engrossing " of farms, that is. the 
throwing together of small holdings^which 
went on steadily till quite lately, and has 
proved the cause, we fear, of much discon- 
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teoty by widening the gulf between the la- 
borer and the farmer — was in operation a 
century ago; the cost of living had increased 
more rapidly than the wages of labor; and 
the poverty which, as we are often reminded, 
accompanied the prosperity of the landed 
interest, was the result. 

With the nineteenth century the author 
deals more briefly. One can see that the 
dominant feature, to his mind, of the period 
is the tension between the landed and the 
commercial classes, and the jealousy which 
led the latter to assail the interests of the 
former in the name of labor. Thus the re- 
peal of the corn laws affords him a fitting 
close, the counter-movement having now set 
in with the strife between the capitalist and 
the workman. Himself a free-trader, Mr. 
Gamier steadily upholds the principle that 
it is unjust to lay as heavy (indeed heavier) 
burdens on the landed interest now as when 
it enjoyed the advantages of protection. His 
remarks on the difficult question of the poor 
laws and on the experiments of the legisla- 
ture on them are peculiarly valuable at the 
present time, and, like the rest of the book, 
are full of instruction for politicians. 

It must not be supposed that the book is a 
"heavy" one. Such a chapter as that on 
" The New State of England " shows that 
Mr. Gamier can write picturesquely and 
well, and is able to impart his knowledge in 
a pleasant and readable form. He has pro- 
duced an exceedingly useful and in some 
ways a remarkable work. — The Athencmm. 

Louisiana Studies, By Alc§e Fortier. (New 
Orleans : F. F. Hansell & Bro.) 
This volume is made up of a number of 
papers on the Literature, Customs, Dialects, 
Folk-lore, and History of his native State, 
most of which, the author tells us, have here- 
tofore appeared in different literary and sci- 
entific journals. The subjects are varied, and 
while some are not treated as exhaustively as 
might be desirable, the tout ensemble will be 
very acceptable to the student of history and 
philology, as well as to the general reader 
who is curious of penetrating into that (to 
many) terra incognita, the old Creole State. 
One hundred and twenty-two pages are de- 
voted to the literature of Louisiana under 
three heads, viz., Literature in the Colony, 
the French Literature of Louisiana, and Eng- 
lish Literature. The opening chapter recites, 
briefly, the reasons why the Creoles have so 
steadily held on to the language of their fore- 
fathers with an exclusiveness which long 
stood in the way of their writers and con- 
fined their fame within the narrow limits of 
their own State. Since the war the use of 
English has become more general, though 
French remains still the mother-tongue, the 
language of the home circle. Mr. Fortier re- 
views the condition of literature in the col- 
ony previous to annexation, and, as a speci- 



men, reproduces in extenso a poem written iff 
1779 by Julien Poydras to celebrate the tak- 
ing of Baton Rouge by Galvez, the warlike 
and popular Spanish governor. The style is 
pompous and bombastic— peculiarities which 
mark the works of the second-rate French 
poets of that time — but the poem is not with- 
out merit. We are next introduced to the 
representatives of the literature of the Sute 
of Louisiana. The first name in the record 
is that of Judge Francis Xavier Martin of the 
Supreme Court, who, in 1827, published a 
History of Louisiana extending to the year 
1815. The fact that this work was written in 
English, at a time when French was almost 
exclusively spoken in the State, gives it ad- 
ditional importance. This valuable history 
was republished in 1883, accompanied by an 
interesting memoir of the author by Judge 
W. W. Howe, and Annals from 181 5 to 1861 
by J. F. Condon. Next comes the preemi- 
nent name of Charles Gayarr^, the venerable 
historian, now in his ninetieth year, whose 
intellect is as strong and his pen as trenchant 
as in his mature manhood. Mr. Gayarr6*s 
talent is versatile, and while he is known to 
the English-reading public only as a learned 
historian, he is regarded, besides, in his own 
State as a dramatist and novelist of no mean 
order. Dr. Alfred Mercier is another versa- 
tile writer who in his ripe old age wields the 
pen with youthful facility, and cultivates vari* 
ous branches of literature with equal success. 
Mr. Fortier gives several extracts from this 
writer's works. The prose writers of Louisi- 
ana have turned their attention principally to 
the serious subject of history ; or is it the 
romance of history, so prevalent in Louisi- 
ana, that has attracted them? They have 
produced but few novels. Poetry is the 
favorite field of the Creole. 

The study on customs and dialects will 
prove of much interest to the student of phi- 
lology. Mr. Fortier gives many specimens 
of that peculiar dialect spoken by the negroes 
in lower Louisiana known as Creole French. 
Curiously enough, this dialect is not simply 
bad French, as might be supposed, but a 
purely phonetic idiom, having a grammar of 
Its own, based npon the Old French language 
more than on the modern. ** We may under- 
stand," says Mr. Fortier, *'by studying the 
transformation of the French into the Creole 
dialect, the process by which Latin, spoken 
by the uncivilized Gauls, became our own 
French." The dialect of the Acadians — the 
pathetic history of these unfortunate people 
is feelingly reverted to by Mr. Fortier — is 
less interesting than that of the negroes. It 
is less sui generis and more like the French 
of 200 years ago, studded with provincial 
patois and corrupted by the introduction of 
foreign expressions from various sources. 
It varies, moreover, according to localities. 
Mr. Fortier thtis accounts for this incongru- 
ity : 
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"Canada and Acadia were settled mainly 
by emigrants from Normandy, Poitou, Aunis» 
Brittany, and Picardy , with a few from Paris. 
The dialectical peculiarities of the ancestors 
may still be found, to a certain extent, among 
the descendants, although they must have 
been very much weakened by long residence 
in America. The constant intermarriage of 
people whose fathers were from different 
provinces tended certainly to erase tne pe- 
culiarities of speech, and at the time of the 
dispersion of the Acadians in 1755 their lan- 
guage must have been nearly uniform. I 
should, therefore, arrive at the conclusion 
that the differences in the Acadian dialect in 
Louisiana are due more to local influences 
than to the provincial peculiarities of speech 
of the Norman or West France ancestors. 
The English language has naturally exerted 
a great influence on the Louisiana Acadian 
faioiSf and so have the Spanish and Creole 
pains, producing thus a very interesting 
speech-mixture." 

The Isleods — people from the Canary 
Islands who were brought to the colony in 
1778— form the subject of another interest- 
ing paper. Their customs and their lan- 
guage (the Spanish, slightly deteriorated) are 
graphically described. 

Part iii. deals principally with the impor- 
tant question of Exiucation. Mr. Fortier 
presents a careful review of the condition of 
education during the colonial period, in anU- 
bellum times, and at the present day. Pri- 
vate educational institutions of a high order 
have always existed, and the State's solici- 
tude for the intellectual development of the 
young has been evinced in the establishment 
of free or partly free schools and colleges ; 
yet when we consider the mixed population 
and sparsely settled districts, we can well 
understand the illiteracy of a large number 
of the population. Only since the system of 
public schools has been in force has the 
schoolmaster been truly abroad in the out-of- 
the-way parishes. Mr. Fortier says in con- 
dttsion : " One can see by this brief sketch 
of the history of education in Louisiana that 
great efforts were made in the past to edu- 
cate our people. Much is being done now 
for the cause of education, and we have every 
reason to hope that Louisiana will soon 
stand on a par, with regard to the general in- 
struction of her people, with her most favored 
sister States." 

The fact of the Studies being distinct 
papers, published at different times, but hav- 
mg reference always to the glorification of 
Louisiana and her people, has made certain 
repetitions unavoidable which would not be 
found in a work written on a preconceived 
plan. The typographical execution and gen- 
eral get-up of the book are very creditable. — 
The Nation. 

TmnysofCs Idylls of the King and Arthurian 



Story from the SixUenih Century. By 
M. W. Maccallum, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The quality which especially distinguishes 
Mr. Maccallum's essay from the many which 
have preceded it is its insistence upon the 
allegoric side of the Idylls. That some of 
the erroneous impressions derived from the 
Idylls is due to the setting up of a false alle- 
goric clue there is little doubt ; but whether, 
when rightly understood, they solve the prob- 
lem of modern Arthurian poetry is a ques- 
tion susceptible of considerable discussion. 
Mr. Maccallum says truly that the story of 
Arthur occupies a peculiar position in modem 
literatture. On the one hand, it is among the 
themes that the world really cherishes and 
will not allow to disappear. Its original 
source was in Celtic tradition. Thence 
it worked its way into mediaeval France, 
where it received elaborations and enlarge- 
ments from current traditions and spread into 
Britain. The wide popularity of the story 
dwindled after a while, and we hear but little 
of the general theme until about the begin- 
ning of the present century. It is curious 
that a story so instinct with vital powers 
should have lain dormant for a long period 
of time, during which inferior legends and 
traditions were having a great vog^e. But 
such is the case, though it may be noted as 
an interesting coincidence that the times 
when the Arthurian legend has absolutely 
been neglected are those in which poetry it- 
self has languished and seemed very near to 
death. 

Going back to Celtic origins, we find in a 
very primitive Welsh story {Kulhwch and 
Olwen) an Arthur (Latin orator) who was 
associated with the clearing, trenching, and 
ploughing of a vast hill, and with agricul- 
tural matters generally. Perhaps we hefe 
have a suggestion of the mysterious Gallic 
Mercury, who presided over culture. In an 
old Irish story there is mentioned an Airem 
whose wife was named Be Fine (the white 
woman), and, as though in distinction, the 
wife of Arthur was called Gwenhwy var (the 
white shadow or phantom). Both these 
women are carried away from their husbands 
—Be Find by Mider, King of the Fairies, 
and Gwenhwyvar by Medrawd (Modred). 
In both cases the husbands made war upoa 
their wrongers. We find upon examination 
that Guinevere seems to have been the victim 
of more than one abduction. In the Life of 
Gildas she is carried away by Mel was to the 
place " whence no stranger ever returns," 
and the allusions to Hades lead to reminis- 
cences of the legends of Helen and Troy, or, 
perhaps, even Proserpine. The under-world 
was conceived in many mythologies as a 
realm of wealth and knowledge, and the ob- 
ject of the culture hero in invading it was to 
procure some of its blessings for men. Un- 
questionably there are traces of this concep- 
tion in the tales of Arthur. 
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Among the Romantic historians we find 
much mention of Arthur. Outside of Welsh 
sources, the first account of him is in the 
History of the Britons, attributed to Nennius, 
which, according to Professor Zimmer, be- 
longs in its original form to the last years of 
the eighth century. But the great and epoch- 
making version of the story is in the History 
of the Kings of Britain, by Geoffrev of Mon- 
mouth, completed about 1135. Here there 
are indications of Breton sources, and it is 
quite possible that a new stimulus may have 
been transmitted from Brittany to Britain, 
in the work of combining the Arthur of myth 
and the Arthur of fact. According to Geof- 
frey's narrative, Arthur was the son of Uther 
Pendragon by Igeme, wife of Gorlols. Ar- 
thur succeeds to the throne despite the doubt- 
fulness of his birth, and becomes a great 
warrior and conqueror. He lives in great 
state, with his Queen. Guanhumara, at Caer- 
leon-upon-Usk, but is soon summoned away 
to Rome to answer a demand for tribute from 
Lucius Tiberius. Arthur leaves his nephew, 
Modred, in charge of queen and kingdom, 
and carries everything before him to the very 
gates of Rome, where he is forced to return 
by the treachery of Modred, who has seized 
the kingdom and married Guanhiunara. lo 
a pitched battle Arthur defeats Modred, and 
Guanhumara flies to a cloister and becomes 
a nun of the order of Julius the Martyr. But 
Modred rallies, and in another engagement 
Arthur is mortally wounded. 

Numerous romances in prose and verse 
grew out of Geoffrey's narrative, till at Iast» 
in the reign of Edward IV., came the Aforte 
Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory, which is 
dwelt upon and very intelligently set forth in 
Mr. Maccallum's essay. Through the Refor- 
mation to the Puritan revolution, and from 
the Restoration to the French revolution, the 
course of Arthurian story is traced, until at 
the time of the Romantic Revival the theme 
is reinstated in a position of interest and 
honor. It had, indeed, come to be seen not 
only that it claimed a scholarly veneration, 
but that it was rich in suggestions for the 
imagination of the present. Edgar Quinet, 
seizing upon the legend of Merlin, whose 
story was a chief ingredient of the mediaeval 
cycle of Arthur, published Merlin V Enchan- 
teur, while Karl Immermann in 1832 came 
forward with his notable work, Mirlin, 
eine Mythe, In England the year 1848 wit^ 
nessed the publication of Lytton's Xing 
Arthur^ which was really earlier in concep- 
tion than Tennyson's Aforte *d Arthur, though 
appearing six years later. Matthew Arnold's 
Tristram andlseult came in 1852 and William 
Morris's Defence of Guenevere and its com- 
panion pieces in 1858, while Robert Stephen 
Hawker's Quest of the Sangraal did not appear 
until 1863. A brief glance at Tennyson's 
contemporaries at home and abroad gives 
one a juster conception of the conditions 



under which he produced Tht Idylls of the 
King, and it inclines one to think that the 
charge that Malory's romance '' loses its epic 
grandeur " in Tenn3rson is not only baseless 
but quite from the point — Thi Idylls not being 
an epic at all, though they do preserve the 
grandeur of thought and feeling underlying 
the early work. 

Mr. Maccallum finds the connecting prin- 
ciple of The Idylls in a conception which 
may be called symbolic ; he reminds us that 
with Tennyson '* the meaning and the image 
have, as a rule, the simultaneous unity of 
art, and are not related by external after- 
thought." He finds— as have other students 
-—the fullest development of the principle in 
" The Holy Grail " and the subsequent pieces. 
The Idylls, in their succession, recount to us 
the entire story of the Order of the Round 
Table, and the critical analysis which Mr. 
Maccallum bestows upon the separate parts 
of the great poem command earnest atten- 
tion and respect. His most important as- 
sumption is that there was a Brythonic 
nucleus of mythic material for romance — a 
theory which Mr. Nutt has brought into 
prominence in his brilliant essav, and which 
Professor Rhys has applied to a larger range. 
Mr. Maccallum's volume is one which Ten- 
nysonians may not Xkt^txX.~^Pkiladilphia 
Evening Bulletin, 

dviliMation during the Middli Ages. By 
George Burton Adams. (Charles Scribner's 
Sonsr) 

Prof. George Burton Adams of Yale Uni- 
versity has made a profound study of the 
Middle Age civilization, especially in relation 
to modern civilization. He shows that the 
foundations of the latter were laid in the 
past His purpose has been to depict the 
progressive development of the mediaevid 
elements until they flowered into the charac- 
teristics of our present-day civilization. He 
does not state in detail the facts. He as- 
sumes that the reader is familiar with these, 
and his purpose is rather to show their force 
and movement. He shows what the Middle 
Ages started with — the Greek element with 
its art and science, much of it for the time 
forgotten; the Roman, with its political in- 
stitutions and legal ideas, furnishing the 
empire as the common ground upon which 
all stood; the Christian, with its religious 
and moral ideas; and the German, with other 
political and legal ideas, and a re-enforce- 
ment of fresh blood and life. By the end of 
the sixth century these all existed side by 
side in the nominal Roman Empire. It was 
the work of the remaining centuries of the 
Middle Ages to unite them into a single or- 
ganic whole — the groundwork of our modem 
civilization. 

The chapters on the formation of the 
papacy are very luminous, and show how 
well the torch of a single-minded investigator 
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can light Qp the great caverns of erudition. 
In writing of the feudal system the author 
shows remarkable good sense, blowing to the 
winds the idea that the perfected form which 
the lawyers finally gave to the feudal theorv 
IS a matter of land law and of social rank 
was ever the reality of practice. The writer 
of this review happens to have lived for a 
time under a real feudal system on a national 
scale in which thirty millions of people were 
concerned, and he has also made a minute 
study of the feudalism of one portion of 
Europe to which Professor Burton scarcely 
ever refers in his volume. ^What impresses 
the reviewer is the vast variety and compli- 
cation of the system, whether Oriental or 
European. Yet when one reads Blackstone's 
Cowtmentaries he gets an idea of the feudal 
system as a perfected crystal, with all its 
lines and angles of ideal length and symme- 
try, instead of the average crystal which 
forms under pressure and under natural 
rather than ideal conditions. Very properly, 
we think, and contrarv to some recent Ger- 
man scholars, the author sets great store by 
the Crusades as powerful forces in the mak- 
ing of modem Europe. These great up- 
heavals, which broke the old lines of frame- 
work and direction, not only enriched the 
West with ideas and object lessons from the 
East, but also enabled the men of the late 
Middle Ages to enter into judgment upon the 
papacy and the empire, kindled in them the 
sense of nationality, and enabled them to lay 
the foundations of their newer and larger life. 
Other fascinating chapters treat the growth 
of commerce and its results, the Renaissance, 
die papacy in the new age, and the Reforma- 
tion. 

Space will not allow us to quote passages 
which show the keen insight of the author 
and his ability to illuminate great fields of 
history by a single paragraph. As a trained 
engineer on entering the interior of a modem 
Atlantic steamer is able to put his hand right 
00 the buttons and levers and to read aright 
the gauges, so Professor Adams touches for 
us the keys of the whole movement of medi- 
eval history. We cannot but pronounce this 
book one of the very best yet produced by an 
American author in the field of the philoso- 
phy of history.— T/ltf Literary World, 

The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, K.CB. 
CCAf.G.^ sometime Her Majesty* s Minis^ 
ter to China and Japan, Two vols. Vol. I. 
by Stanley Lane-Poole. Vol. II. by F. V. 
Dickins and S. Lane-Poole. (Macmillan 
&Co.) 

It weir may be claimed for Sir Harry 
IHurkes that among the English represenu- 
tives who have guarded the interests of his 
country in the far East none is more deserv- 
ing of a permanent memorial than he. From 
the moment when, in mere boyhood, he en- 
tered the public service, he seems to have 



been inspired by that patriotic enthusiasm 
which cannot recognize the possibility of 
failure to the cause of his nation. To him 
England stood for imperial pre-eminence ; he 
served a mistress before whom the world 
must bow, and it is to be confessed that 
through his long and active career in China 
and Japan, during which his devotion never 
faltered, be contributed not a little to esub- 
lish the British power upon a basis of endur- 
ing strength. 

In the massive voltunes before us we have 
the record of this man's remarkable achieve- 
ments. Mr. Lane- Poole advises the reader, 
in a preface, that he has not had the advan- 
tages of access to unpublished despatches, but 
excellent use has been inade of private letters, 
the recollections of colleagues, and published 
correspondence ; and, so far as China is con- 
cerned, the journals of Sir Harry and his offi- 
cial despatches to his chiefs, Sir John Bow- 
ring, Lord Elgin, and Sir Frederick Bmce, 
furnish a complete record of the life and work 
of the subject during his service as interpre- 
ter, vice-consul, and consul from 1842 to 1850. 
The whole of the first volume is occupied 
with the twenty-four years of consular ser- 
vice. In 1865 he was appointed British 
Minister to Japan. The period of his tenure 
of the Japanese Legation corresponded with 
the most critical moments in Japanese his- 
tory. He witnessed the revolution which 
overthrew the old feudal system and estab- 
lished the Mikado as constitutional ruler, 
and through this troublous time he managed 
to maintain a neutrality which won the ap- 
plause of all parties. This portion of the 
biography has been written by Mr. Dickins, 
who, in the preface to Volume II, explains 
the special difficulties under which he has 
labored. With Sir Harry's return to Peking 
as British Minister, the biographical work is 
again taken up by Mr. Lane-Poole, who car- 
ries it forward through the period of the 
Tongking imbroglio to the date of Sir Harry's 
premature death. 

Without disputing the axiom that there is 
no such thing as luck in the world, we may 
be permitted to think that, in the case of Sir 
Harry Parkes, whatever is nearest to being 
luck was certainly his. Whenever anything 
of prime importance was about to happen he 
seemed always to turn up at the opportune 
moment. When the Mandarins were re- 
ceived in state aboard the flagship Corawallis 
young Parkes was there in a conspicuous 
place among the big officials, and even though 
he performed so humble an office as holding 
General Gough's ** terrible large cocked hat 
and feathers," he was still where he could 
take note of all that went forward on that 
memorable occasion. ** From this day,** says 
his biographer, "for more than forty years 
there were few events in the history of Brit- 
ish relations in the Far East in which he did 
not play a conspicuous part, till the lad who 
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carried ' chops ' and despatches for Sir Harry 
Pottinger at Nan King in 1842 ended his busjr 
life in 1885 in the high station of Her Maj- 
esty's Minister to the Court of Peking." 

Whether it was owing to a pertinacity 
which sometimes amounted to positive efifron- 
tery, or whether there were in his character 
certain latent qualities which insured success, 
I it would be difficult to determine. Ceruin 
; it is that this thorough-going Englishman 
achieved extraordinary results in dealing with 
Oriental diplomacy, and he achieved them 
without a resort to Oriental methods. He 
was always a type of his nation, and moved 
on English lines ; yet he obtained a sort of 
control over Chinese officials which aston- 
ished bis colleagues and gave him an acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence as a negotiator. He 
appears to have appreciated the value of 
force as the backing for every demand. He 
did not bluster, but he never attempted to 
outmanoeuvre the wily Celestials at their 
own game of diplomacy until there was a 
goodly showing of British war-ships in the 
harbor. 

At times he showed undue temerity. Once 
he trusted himself to a flag of truce under the 
walls of Peking and was taken prisoner. He 
was loaded with chains and imprisoned, and 
came within an ace of being beheaded ; and, 
though he was then Consul to Shanghai, his 
position would not have saved him but for 
the intervention of an official who had known 
him at Canton and got the consent of Prince 
Kung to his release. 

From first to last this biography possesses 
the interest which attaches to a life full of in 
cident and to a period of historic importance. 
A portrait, which gives evidence of life-like- 
ness, forms a frontispiece, and there are ex- 
cellent sketch-maps, plans of defences, etc, 
which aid an intelligent understanding of the 
text. A glossary and appendices are valu- 
able adjuncts, and will be appreciated by the 
reader who desires to give to this work the 
studious attention which it merits. — Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, 

Social Reform and the Church, By John R. 
Commons. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
This is the title of a work by John R. 
Commons, Professor of EU:onomics and 
Social Science in the Indiana University, 
which is calculated to stimulate thought and 
lead to action on the part of its readers. 
Some few months since Prof. Commons 
published his Distribution of Wealthy 
which was recognized as a most thoughtful 
contribution to the constantly growing 
literature of Economics, and the present 
work, while not perhaps intended as such, 
is in many important particulars an appro- 
priate supplement to it. It will appeal more 
forcibly to the popular mind, and so will 
perhaps exert a more immediate influence 
upon practical affairs. Some idea of the 



•cope of the work may be gathered from the 
titles of these seven chapters which constitute 
it: "The Christian Minister and Sociology," 
" The Church and the Problem of Poverty," 
"The Educated Man in PoUtics," "The 
Church and Political Reforms," "Temperance 
Reform," " Municipal Monopolies," and 
" Proportional Representation. 

The characteristic feature of the volume is 
that political, social, and religious reforms 
are urged from an economic standpoint. 
Prof. Commons holds that ,the church and 
the Christian minister has a relation to 
political and social reforms in their capacity 
as a church and ministry, and he vigorously 
arraigns the latter for its ignorance of sociol- 
ogy and penology, and demands that there 
be on its part a thoughtful and thorough 
study of social ethics. If the ministry is to 
lead it must prove itself competent for leader- 
ship. Prof. Commons does not criticise the 
church from the outside, but as a church- 
member. His criticism is not negative, but 
positive, practical, and constructive. 

Christianity, he holds, is the cause of our 
social problems. There are no such prob- 
lems outside Christendom. If the church as 
the representative of Christ and Christianity 
is responsible for these, then its duty lies in 
a grappling with the social ills of the day. 
Marriage and divorce, intemperance, crime, 
pauperism and poverty, wealth and luxury, 
the relations of labor and capital, all come 
under the great complex laws which regulate 
the duties of man, and therefore are of equal 
importance with the more distinctively relig- 
ious functions of the church. In short, says 
the author, " it is the duty of the hour, not 
to pick out a few souls for salvation, but 
gradually to develop all that is highest in 
every son of man." Some of Uie vital 
questions of the day are: What is the relation 
between politics and the salvation of the 
world ? Why do politics fail in their mission, 
and why is not the church more successful 
in its mission ? What should be the attitude 
of the church towards politics ? And these 
are some of the questions which the author 
essays to answer. He believes in treating 
them scientifically and fundamentally, not 
sentimentally and empirically. The need 
of to-day in the church or elsewhere is. 
of vigorous thinking, clear thinking, and a 
right spirit, and such a volume as the present 
is a help towards this. 

The chapters of this volume are really 
seven essays, the first six of which were read 
before bodies distinctively Christian in their 
character, while the seventh was read at the 
Word's Fair congress on suffrage. There is, 
however, a distinct coherency in them, and 
the author has one purpose in view, the 
awakening of the Christian church to its 
duty in the matter of political and social 
reforms. Readers may differ from the 
author's conclusions, but they will without 
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exception admire his courage, earnestness, 
and singleness of purpose. — Boston Ad* 
vertiser. 

The Staiesman*s Year Book, (Macffiillan & 

Co.) 

We know of few books that are so usefu^ 
to the busy man of afifairs as The Statesman* s 
Year Book, the thirty-fourth annual volume of 
which has appeared. It is as good as its pre- 
decessors, which is saying a great deal. The 
object of the book is to give in compact form 
the political and industrial history of the 
nations of the world, with their present 
ralers and the constitutions under which they 
are ruling. For instance, if one wanted to 
know something about Corea he would turn 
to page 440, where he would learn that the 
reigning monarch was Li-Hi, and that he 
succeeded King Shoal Shing in 1864 and is 
the twenty- ninth in succession since the 
founding of the present dynasty in 1392. In 
addition he would get a definite idea of the 
religion, the commerce, the financial policy, 
and the army and navy of this peculiar king- 
dom. The book is corrected to March 4 of 
the current year and contains the names of 
the new Brazilian president and vice-presi- 
dent elected on March i. As another in- 
stance of completeness to date it also records 
the fact that Gladstone has resigned as prime 
minister of England and has been succeeded 
by Lord Rosebery. The troubles in Hawaii 
are explained, though Liliuokalani still ap- 
pears as the reigning sovereign. 

The Statesman*s Year Book is printed 
in England and, of course, devotes consider- 
able, in fact the most commanding, space to 
the British Empire. But the other great 
powers are not slighted. There are fifty 
pages given to the United States. From 
these one could get a good idea of the coun- 
try and the government if he had no other 
source of information. A brief history of 
the founding of the republic is given, 
with the dates of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence and the adop- 
tion of the constitution. Even the nature of 
the constitution itself is explained. The 
names of the president, the vice-president, 
and the cabinet are given, with biographical 
notices. The constitution of the national 
legislature is explained, with the number of 
representatives allowed to each state in con- 
gress. The state governments are discussed 
and the method of governing the territories 
is made clear. The book refers to the 
Alaskan territory as being similar to a Brit- 
ish crown colony, which is ruled by a gov- 
ernor unassisted by a legislature. From the 
last United States census many tables are 
taken, showing the area, population, com- 
merce and educational system of the United 
States. There is a list of the principal cities 
of the country with their population. The num- 
ber of adherents to the various religious sects 



is presented briefly and the systems of educa- 
tion in the various states are set forth. As 
to the financial system of the United States, 
the book has this to say, in its usual brief, 
lucid style : " The monetary system is theo- 
retically bimetallic, gold being legal tender, 
and also silver dollars. In 1853 the fractional 
stiver pieces were reduced to token money. 
In 1873 the silver dollar was omitted from 
the list of coins to be struck, but in 1878 it 
was restored by the Bland Act, which re- 
quired its coinage to the extent of from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 per annum. In July, 
1890, the Sherman act was passed, whereby 
silver was to be purchased and silver certifi- 
cates issued to the amount of $4,500,000 a 
month. The silver-purchase clauses were, 
however, repealed October 30, 1893." 

There are many other interesting things 
which the volume contains. These now 
mentioned are only hints. There is not a 
country of which one can think which is not 
referred to with more or less fulness accord- 
ing to its importance. There is nothing, in 
fact, which approaches this book for world- 
knowledge in such compact form and so 
reasonable in price. It is edited as usual by 
J. Scott Keltic, assistant secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society, after official re- 
turns from the various countries. — Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 

Salome. By Oscar Wilde. Illustrated by 
Aubrey Beardsley. (Copeland & Day,) 
This American reproduction of Oscar 
Wilde's one-act tragedy will attract attention 
not so much on account of the text. . . . The 
illustrations . . . have a strange fascination 
for those who have learned to love art for 
art's sake. Mr. Beardsley's figures have 
nothing of reality about them ; nothing more 
fantastical or grotesque was ever conceived 
in the dreams of an opium-eater ; and yet 
they leave a stronger impression than if they 
had been born of what we may be pleased to 
call legitimate art, and set us to wondering 
whether, after all, the methods of the Royal 
Academy are the only methods by which the 
soul of the artist can express itself on paper. 
, . . The two ** intense" illustrations of the 
work are "The Dancer's Reward" and 
** The Climax." Nothing in the book shows 
the power of the artist so much as the 
former. The subject is the gloating of 
Salome, the daughter of Herodias, over the 
bloody head of Jokanaan ; the latter shows 
her embracing and kissing it. . . . Mr. 
Beardsley will be laughed at and criticised 
for these illustrations, — he has been already, 
— but, for all that, they will set people think- 
ing. — The Boston Transcript, 

A richly bound volume in blue and gold, 
with wide margins and fantastic designs and 
pictures by Aubrey Beardsley, containing 
Oscar Wilde's end-of-the-century tragedy of 
Salome, a one-act piece originally written 
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in French by Mr. Wilde, . . . and here 
translated back into the vernacular by 
the author's friend, Lord Alfred Bruce 
Douglas, whose share in the result deserves 
the highest praise, for his rendering is a fine 
example of pellucid, musical, and tersely 
idiomatic English. The play is in a single 
scene, and it treats the story of the daughter 
I of Herod and Herodias who demanded the 
.' head of John on a charger. . . . The catas- 
trophe of the beheading and subsequent exe- 
cution of his daughter by Herod is skilfully 
led up to in a scene of gruesome nivstiad 
poetry and passion, the sensuously-fleshly, 
familiar to readers of the Swinburne- 
Rossetti-Wilde school, being blended with a 
biblical solemnity. In literary style the 
method of Maeterlinck as to the use of 
simple, sensuous language, and the repetition 
of sentences in the dialogue, as well as the 
fantasy of the imaginings put in the mouth 
of the characters, is plainly apparent, and, on 
the whole the ear-marksof both the decadents 
and the symbolists are here. ... In character 
drawing and contrast it is undeniably strong, 
and as literature it must be recognized. We 
confess that the pictures of Mr. Beardsley 
are too much for us, — presumably they are 
meant to be in consonance with the oriental 
setting of the tragedy. — Th€ Hartford CoU" 
rant. 

Electric Waves, By Dr. Heinrich Hertz. 

Authorized English Translation by D. E. 

Jones. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The recent death of Dr. Heru, in his 
thirty-seventh year, cannot be regarded other- 
wise than as a calamity to science. The 
work before us is a translation of his col- 
lected papers, which originally appeared in 
Wiedemann's AnnaUn, The English trans- 
lation was supervised by the author himself, 
and the very interesting and valuable preface 
is due to Lord Kelvin. Then follows the 
modest and fair-minded introduction of Dr. 
Hertz. There are thirteen of his papers, all of 
which are of fundamental importance. Taking 
Maxwell's electro-magnetic theory of light as 
the basis of his work. Hertz succeeded by a 
most beautiful series of experiments in prov- 
ing the existence of distinct rays of electric 
force, and in showing that these possess the 
properties of rays of heat and light popularly 
so called. In other words, rays of electricity 
may be rectilinear, reflected, refracted, and 
polarized. The relation between electricity 
and other forms of energy is thus for the 
first time clearly demonstrated by experi- 
ment. To use the language of Lord Kelvin: 

" During the fifty-six years which have 
passed since Faraday first offended physical 
mathematicians with his curved lines of force, 
many workers and many thinkers have 
helped to build up the nineteenth-century 
school of plenum^ one ether for light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism; and the German and 



English volumes containing Hertz's electri- 
cal papers given to the world in the last 
decade of the century will be a permanent 
monument of the splendid consummation 
now realized." 

Of course very much remains to be done, 
and even the history of recent discovery is 
yet to be written. The work of our country- 
man, Joseph Henrv, to whom is exclusively 
due the important discovery of the oscillatory 
character of the discharges of the Leyden 
jar, appears not to be known in Germany, 
and Hertz attributes to Helmholtz in 1847 
what had been distinctly proved by Henry 
in 1843. But Hertz's work is eminently 
just to the claims of others, and he himself 
must stand in history as presenting an ex- 
traordinary combination of mathematical 
and experimental powers.— T'it^ Nation. 

The Works of Chaucer. Edited by W. W. 

Skeat. Vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The long-expected edition of Chaucer, of 
which the first volume lies before us, may not 
prove to be in all respects the ideal and final 
edition of our old poet ; but it lays all who 
are concerned with Chaucer studies under a 
great and lasting obligation. Ever since the 
appearance of his edition of Langland, in 
which his unrivalled knowledge of Middle- 
English was pre-eminently displayed, it has 
been obvious that the greatest of Middle- 
English poets was destined to be one day 
edited by him. It is indeed in Middle-Eng- 
lish that Professor Skeat's real eminence as a 
scholar mainly lies; and one need not be 
very bold to prophesy that he will be remem- 
bered by these two classics of English 
scholarship when his Etymological Diction- 
ary, immense as its services have been and 
are, is consigned to that limbo of the rela- 
tively admirable into which he has now ban- 
ished his predecessors, Tyrwhitt and Bell. 

The greater part of the present volume 
consists of the ** Minor Poems" already 
edited by Professor Skeat. In addition, it 
contains the whole of the " Romaunt of the 
Rose," and an admirably concise, yet com- 
plete, summary of the ascertained facts of 
Chaucer's life. The former is a very valu- 
able piece of work, presenting as it does a 
text critically emended with great skill from 
the one extant MS. and the earliest printed 
edition; while for that portion which is now 
generally accepted as Chaucer's (v. 1-1705) 
the French original is printed at the bottom 
of the page. . . . 

We have dwelt, as critics will, upon com- 
paratively minute points; we would not part 
from the reader without assuring him that he 
will, notwithstanding, find in this volume, 
and doubtless also in its successors, immense 
and prodigal learning, such as probably no 
other living scholar could have brought to 
bear, in its full extent, upon the subject We 
heartily congratulate Professor Skeat on his 
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hajriog been enabled to complete this pro- 
longed labor, and to bestow a gift of extraor- 
dinary value npon all students of that rude 
yet powerful mediaeval tongue from which 
Chaucer, if no one else, could win sweetness 
and song and lighL— C. H. He&ford in 
The Bookman, 

Total EcUpses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis 

Todd. (Roberts Bros.) 

An interesting little work is that entitled 
Total EcHpses of the Sun, by Mabel 
Loomis Todd, which is one of the volumes 
in the "Columbian Knowledge Series," 
published by Roberts Brothers. Mrs. Todd 
has had the best of opportunities for making 
her little book, having had practical experi- 
ence at eclipses, and wealth of fact from 
which to draw in her husband's note-books, 
a source which she has used with judgment 
and consideration, while to such men as 
Prof. Todd and Prof. Young she returns 
acknowledgments for valuable suggestions 
and assistance. 

It may readily be seen, therefore, that for 
those who desire to inform themselves about 
edifies of the sun there is here given a 
treatise many times more full than the con- 
cise notes in astronomical text-books and 
many times more accurate than the informa- 
tion which the newspaper reporter is likely 
to acquire during the necessarily hasty prep- 
aration of some special article. 

To the eclipses of the sun is due all of the 
knowledge which we possess of some won- 
derful solar phenomena. One by one this 
group is lessened by the discovery of means 
of observing some especial feature at other 
times than eclipses or at all times, but there 
still remain the solar corona, and various 
other phenomena, which can be seen only 
during the few minutes of obscuration of the 
tun. The popular nature of these phenomena 
appeals to the intelligent general reader, and 
it is to this class that Mrs. Todd's book will 
most strongly appeal. 

It considers first the general nature of an 
eclipse, giving a graphic description of the 
features of total solar obscuration, noting 
the appearance of the corona, the minor 
phenomena of prominences, Baily's beads, 
shadow-bands and the like, and discussing 
the possibility of intra* Mercurial planets. 
It enters into the story of past eclipses from 
the Christian era almost to the present, and 
adds some notes on the future events of the 
kind, with hints as to the desirable or prac* 
ticable course to be pursued. A very inter- 
esting feature of the book is the addition of 
biographical notices of some of the astron- 
omerB who have made the sun a special 
study. Airy. Bessel, Perry, and Secchi, whose 
portraits adorn the volume. The book is 
further illustrated with diagrams, sketches, 
reproductions of different views of the solar 
corona, and many other matters in line with 
the work. 



Should the forthcoming volumes of the 
series present so attractive a showing as does 
this, the initial one, its success popularly 
and scientifically will certainly be assured. 
A volume by Prof. Todd and Mr. Lynn is 
already promised, which will be entitled 
Stars and Telescopes , being a handy book 
of Bsixonomy.— Boston Times. 

West Irish Folk-tales and Romances, Col- 
lected and Translated by William Larmine. 
With Introduction and Notes, etc. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Folk-lore stories impress the public in dif- 
ferent ways. There are readers and stu- 
dents. The first search for what may be in- 
teresting and amusing; the second throw 
entirely aside what gives pleasure, and are 
only bent on the discovery of certain analo- 
gies between the folk-lore just presented to 
them and the folk-lore derivable from far or 
remote parts of the world. In certain cases, 
as when Andrew Lang or Joseph Jacobs is 
the critic and judg^, not only is something 
said as to the inherent beauty of a story, but 
the archaeological side is considered. 

Folk-lorists are, however, for the most part 
dryasdust personages and utterly indiffer- 
ent to any qualities of inherent grace or maj- 
esty. We may say that folk-lore is as yet a 
science in an inchoate condition, awaiting its 
great generalizer. The application of the 
evolution theory has not yet been fully made. 
Those who urge the independent theory, or 
that a story with similarities migbthave orig- 
inated among the Ainus or with the High- 
landers, have as good a right to respectful 
consideration as those who insist that there 
never was but one source for everything. 

In the volume under notice the tales have 
been taken verbatim from narrators living Fn 
Connemara, Gal way, Donegal, and else- 
where, and the effort has been made to trans- 
late them in the most literal manner. Soaae- 
times Mr. Larmine declares that in the old 
Gaelic there were certain words which were 
hardly translatable, or at least doubtful. One 
difference between the Irish and German 
folk-lore stories is the general absence in the 
first of anything akin to what might be called 
the household sentiment. The Irish had 
probably in the long past nothing which im- 
pressed them with what we designate as 
"domesticity.'' Raids, combats, inroads 
alone occupied them. War-cries and some- 
what of the din of strife are recorded 

Mr. Larmine is not to be held accountable 
for the digressions and omissions of his story- 
tellers, who follow their own idiosyncrasies. 
Hence the legends are often of the nonsense 
kind, there being no string to hold the fiction 
together. Early Ireland must have been 
democratic, that is, according to the ideas of 
the Pat of to-day, for in " The Servant of 
Poverty" the King meets a farmer, and 
'* they both went into a tavern to drink a 
glass." It is amusing to find the King of 
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Greece and the King of Pnistia introduced 
into Irish folk-lore, but his Hellenic Majesty 
appears in many of these stories. . . . 

In many of the stories there are what Mr. 
Larmine calls " runs." When the champions 
or heroes go to sea in currachs, or ships with 
*' speckled sails/' these sea runs occur. This 
is a kind of poetical description of the sea, 
wiih much that is fantastic in it. There were 
"seals, whales, crawUng, creeping things; 
Utile beasts of the sea with red mouths, ris- 
ing in the sole and palm of the oar, making 
fairy music and .melody for themselves, till 
the sea arose in strong waves, hushed with 
magic, hushed with wondrous voices." How 
could an illiterate man have turned off ideas 
of this kind ? Half of the meaning in it the 
story-teller could not have understood. The 
resounding phrases certainly came down 
orally to the story-teller from a far-distant 
time.— T'-A/A'^cf York Times. 

A Text'book of the Physiological Chemistry of 
the Animal Body, By Arthur Gamgee, 
M.D.. F.R.S. Vol. II.: The Physiological 
Chemistry of Digestion. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

After an interval of thirteen years since the 
appearance of the first volume, the author re- 
sumes the publication of his valuable text- 
book of physiological chemistry. This period 
has been fruitful in the production of impor- 
tant papers on the various subjects treated of in 
the present volume, and the author has shown 
the same skill and conscientiousness which 
characterized his earlier work in bringing to- 
gether the conclusions reached by other in- 
vestigators, and has enriched the whole by 
the results of his own extensive experience in 
original research. The volume now before 
us covers the subject of the physiological 
chemistry of digestion, and treats it with a 
fulness that leaves little to be desired. As 
a particularly interesting and important fea- 
ture may be mentioned that portion of the 
work devoted to the chemical changes pro- 
duced by micro-organisms in the alimentary 
canal. Owing to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing in all cases between the chemical changes 
occurring in digestion and those taking place 
during absorption, it would have been more 
satisfactory to have these two processes de* 
scribed in connection with each other ; but 
the latter subject is left for a subsequent vol- 
ume, the publication of which must even be 
postponed, as the author tells us in his pref- 
ace, until a second edition of the first volume 
brings the treatment of the subjects there 
discussed to a point representing the present 
position of physiological science. 

It is to be hoped that the author will find 
himself in a position to complete without un- 
due delay the survey, of his chosen subject, 
for, though the work will not replace in the 
hands of medical students the recently pub- 
lished smaller manuals of Hammarsten and 



of Halibnrton, vet, as a treadfeoo pbysiolog- 
ica] chemistry fully representing our present 
knowledge of the subject, it will be invaluable 
to all advanced students of medical science, 
and to all who desire by original investiga- 
tions to extend the bounds of our knowledge 
in directions in which research is likely to 
lead to roost valuable results for the welfare 
of the human race. — The Nation, 

Oxford and her Collies. By Goldwin Smith. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

This little volume by Prof. Goldwin Smith 
is a roost delightful sketch of the history of 
Oxford University and her colleges, and 
should be carefully studied by every pros- 
pective visitor to this famous university, as 
well as by those who desire to know some- 
thing of this most ancient seat of English 
learning. In a clear yet terse style he depicts 
Oxford as it is, and thousands of Americans 
who know but little concerning Oxford, save 
that it is the oldest of English universities, will 
gain from this sketch a clear and definite idea 
of what Oxford really is. It is a federation 
of colleges, the university being the federal 
government. The chancellor is a non-resi- 
dent grandee, usually a political leader whom 
the university delights to honor and whose 
protection it desires. It is only on state oc- 
casions that he appears. The real acting 
chief is the vice-chancellor, who, with two 
proctors named by the colleges in turn, are 
the guardians of university discipline. There 
is a university legislature of three houses — ^an 
elective council made up equally of heads of 
colleges, professors, and masters of arts ; the 
congregation of residents, mostly teachers, 
and the convocation, which consists of all 
masters of arts, resident or non-resident, if 
they are present to vote. Congregation num- 
bers 400 and convocation nearly 6000. Legis- 
lation is initiated by the council, and has to 
make its way through the progressive aca- 
demical congregation and the conservative ru- 
ral convocation. The university regulates 
the studies and confers the degrees and hon- 
ors. It also holds all the examinations ex- 
cept the entrance, which is held by the col- 
leges. Each college is a separate institution 
bv itself, with its own governing body con- 
sisting of a head (president, master, principal, 
and provost) and a body of fellows. It holds its 
own estates, and has its staff of teachers or 
tutors usually, taken from the fellows, though 
the subjects of teaching are those prescribed 
by the university. 

Based on an outline of which the above is 
an abstract. Prof. Smith gives a graphic sketch 
of the history of each of the Oxford colleges, 
and notes the changes which have taken place 
in the development of the universitv of to- 
day. With Oxford understood and appre- 
ciated, there is no reason why the eyes of 
Americans desirous of studying at a Euro- 
pean as well as an American university 
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should not be turned to her as well as to the 
nniversities of Germany. This little volume 
b one of great value. — Boston Daily Adver* 
tiser, 

Trauslatwfu and Reprints from the Original 
Sources of European History. The £arly 
Reformation Period in England. Edited 
by Edward P. Cheyney. (Published by the 
Department of History of the University 
of Pennsylvania.) 

The use of documentary sources is de- 
manded so generally in the teaching of his- 
tory, and the number of trained teachers who 
are able to use documents to advantage in 
their teaching is increasing so rapidly, that 
there is every reason to welcome every ineans 
by which students can secure available copies 
of the documents needed in their work. The 
History Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania promises to provide instructors 
with the sources for teaching European his- 
tory. The plan adopted is that which has 
been so successful in furnishing American 
material, a leaflet of convenient size, bound 
in stiff paper, and large enough to give the 
essentiad sources concerning some definite 
point of importance which the student should 
understand and appreciate. This first num- 
ber aims to give the student a clear idea of 
the personality of the three men who shaped 
England's poUcy and history during the pe- 
riod of renaissance and reformation — Wol- 
sey. Sir Thomas More, and Henry VIII. 
This is done by extracts from the reports of 
foreign ambassadors and letters from the 
three characters, besides some minor mate- 
rials of Interest. The coming numbers prom- 
ise matter upon Pope Urban and the Cru- 
saders, on the reaction after 1815 and the 
European Policy of Metternich, the g^reat 
English Constitutional Documents, Letters 
from the Crusaders in the Holy Land, and 
Documents of the Early Period of the French 
Revolution. The annual subscription is one 
dollar, and the usual considerations are made 
for orders in quantity. The publication is 
under the direction of Mr. Dana C. Munro 
of the university, who will edit the numbers 
upon mediaeval history. Professor Cheyney 
providing those for English history and Pro- 
fessor Robinson those upon the modern his- 
tory of continental Europe. — The Journal of 
Education. 

Elemeniary Metal Work. By Charles God- 
frey Leiand. (Macro illan & Co.) 
The versatility of Charles Godfrey Leiand 
belies the old adage concerning Jacks at all 
tnules. The critics are hardly done with re- 
viewing and praising his autobiographical 
work so recently published, and now there 
comes another faiook from his pen written for 
qoite a different class of readers. Elementary 
Metal Work aims to be a practical manual for 
amateurs, or for the use of teachers in schools. 
The author's experience as Director of In- 



dustrial Art Work in the public schools of 
Philadelphia gives him a pretty clear idea of 
what such a manual ought to be. In this 
volume Mr. Leiand does for metal work what 
he has done in earlier volumes for leather 
work, wood-carving, and other minor arts. 
He treats in a practical way of bent iron, flat 
and moulded sheet, and repouss^ work, and 
of ornamenul silver, nail, scale, and stencil 
work, all of which are carefully illustrated, 
while the elementary processes in each case 
are explained and the necessary tools and 
materials named and generally figured. Mr. 
Leiand assures his readers that some of these 
branches of metal work were taught, in the 
innustrial art classes of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools, to pupils who, on leaving school, 
immediately obtained well-paid employment 
because of their training. The designs are 
generally quite attractive, being drawn, many 
of them, from Florentine work. The man- 
ual ought to find a ready sale among the 
many young people with whom metal work 
is now the favorite artistic fad. — The Inde- 
pendent, 

The Longer Prose Works of Walter Savage 
Landor, Edited with notes and index by 
Chairles G. Crump. In two voliunes. 
Vol. II. (Macmillan & Co.) 
This volume completes the edition of 
Landor for which we have given thanks upon 
several past occasions. There are six vol- 
umes of " Imaginary Conversations," two of 
poems, and two of the longer prose works — 
a practically complete edition of a writer 
who will live as long as the English lan- 
guage, and whose audience will increase 
with every new generation. We have previ- 
ously expressed regret that some of Landor's 
poems should have been left unpublished; 
but the new edition, as a whole, includes 
enough matter not collected by Forster to 
make it fully as desirable as its predecessor, 
while in mechanical attractiveness it easily 
takes the first place. The volume now pub- 
lished gives us a novelty in the shape of a 
frontispiece portrait of a bearded Landor. 
The text includes the '* Penlameron "; five 
additional ** Conversations," four of ibem 
now for the first time reprinted from the 
Examiner \ the three essays on Theo- 
critus, Catullus, and Petrarca, first published 
in the Quarterly Review, and an index. 
This index, which fills seventy- five pages, 
and covers the ten volumes of the edition, 
has been prepared by Miss Lucy Crump, and 
its "object has been to indicate as far as 
possible allusions to Landor's own life scat- 
tered throughout the volumes, and to illus- 
trate his opinions." It is difllcult to be (in 
words) sufficiently grateful for this inteUigent 
and helpful adjunct to the edition. Landor's 
opinions concerning men and things are al- 
ways interesting and often weighty, but his 
work is of so miscellaneous a character that 
the search for some particular but vaguely 
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remembered allusion is almost a hopeless 
task. From the burden of that task the 
literary worker is henceforth freed. If he 
wishes to know all that Landor wrote of 
Plato or Dante or Milton, of Greece or Italy, 
of kings or priests or religion, he has but to 
consult this index, which promptly reveals to 
him the volumes and the pages to be con- 
suited. Would that such an index might ac- 
company the collected works of every writer ! 
— The Dial, 

Light : an EUmentary Text-book^ Theoretical 
and Practical^ for Colleges and Schools, By 
R. T. Glazebrook, M.A.. F.R.S. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press.) 
The best foundation upon which a student 
of science 'can build is elementary physics, 
for the necessity of accurate observation and 
correct reasoning is impressed upon him from 
the very beginning. Mere book- work has no 
value in training the mind in this direction : 
lectures illustrated with experiments may 
lead to the desired end if the teacher take 
care that the inferences to be drawn from the 
experimentation are quite clear ; but best of 
all methods, by far, is to let the student per- 
form the experiments himself, to mark the 
result, and then reason out the explanation. 
The advantages to be derived from such prac- 
tical work are incalculable, yet the small 
number of physical laboratories in our schools 
and colleges at the present time shows that 
its importance has not been fully recognized. 
There are, however, signs of improvement. 
Judging from the increasing number of books 
dealing more or less with practical physics, 
interest in that subject is developing. Mr. 
Glazebrook's two volumes help to extend the 
practical method of teaching. Believing with 
most scientific educationalists that courses of 
practical instruction are necessary to the 
proper understanding of fundamental princi- 
ples. Mr. Glazebrook gives, in the volume 
under review, clear descriptions of experi- 
ments, the explanations of the theory under- 
lying the work, and the deductions to be 
made from the results. The theoretical por- 
tion of the book could very well form the 
subject of short lectures preceding the labo- 
ratory work, in which the principles ex- 
pounded at such times could be experiment- 
ally tested. The book abounds with dia- 
grams of the kind that appertain to trea- 
tises on light. To the artistic mind these 
figures lack beauty, but they possess the 
qualification of clearness ; and that is sufil- 
cient to commend them to the student of 
optics. Teachers who require a book on 
light, suitable for the class-room and the lab- 
oratory, would do well to adopt Mr. Glaze- 
brook's work. — Nature. 
By Moorland and Sea. By Francis A. Knight. 
Illustrated by the author. (Roberts Bros.) 
There is a vein of genuine poetry in Mr. 
Knight, and in his wanderings By Moor- 
land and Sea it finds graceful expression. 



These fifteen descriptive es8a]r8 are filled with 
close but never paraded observation of na- 
ture in sunshine and storm, and each little 
delicate picture is firmly drawn and has in it 
just the requisite amount of local color. He 
takes us to the stormy waters of the Hebrides, 
and in his company we sail up narrow Loch 
Dun vegan and climb the rock on which 
sunds the gray stronghold of the Macleods — 
a fortress that for ten centuries has remained 
in the family of its founders, and stands on 
its sea-washed reef to-day apparently un- 
touched by time, in spite of the hurricanes 
and the sieges of a thousand years. Then 
we find ourselves far away to the south on 
Sedgmoor, thinking of Monmouth and of 
what Macaulay has termed "the last fight de- 
serving of the name of battle that has been 
fought on English ground.'' Once more — to 
pick another scene at random — we are in the 
midsummer fields in the dewy dawn, listen- 
ing as the shadows vanish for the musical 
carol of the thrush whose joyous prelude 
quickly awakens the invisible choir of the 
neighboring woodlands. The breath of the 
country is in these sketches, and that fact in 
part explains their spell, and the rest of the 
secret stands revealed in the brilliant descrip- 
tive gift of the writer.— The Speaker, 

Handbook of Gold-milling, By Henry Louis. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

An extremely opportune book at the pres- 
ent day, when the mining of gold has received 
a fresh impetus from the temporary decline 
in value of its sister metal, silver, is 
the Handbook of Cold-milling by Henry 
Louis. It is a scientific discussion from a 
practical standpoint, by a competent mining 
engineer, of the various mechanical and 
chemical processes in use at the present 
day for extracting gold from such of its ores 
as are not capable of complete disintegration 
by the action of roasting. No such discussion 
devoted exclusively to gold-milling has, so 
far as we know, hitherto been made. Modern 
improvements in gold milling are largely of 
American origin, especially the mechanical 
ones, but it seems rather an advantage than 
a disadvantage that their relative merits 
should be discussed by an Englishman, when, 
as in this case, he shows a thorough familiar- 
ity with American appliances and practice, 
for his opinions must be more impartial and 
are derived from a broader experience, taking 
in as it does the important gold-fields of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. The opening chap- 
ters are devoted to the roineralogical and 
chemical properties of gold and its alloys and 
amalgams, but, singularly enough, omit all 
discussion of its combinations with tellurium. 
The author shows thorough familiarity with 
his subject, and expresses himself clearly and 
concisely in not too technical language. His 
book should be of great value not only to the 
mill superintendent, but also to the intel- 
ligent mine-owner. — The Nation, 
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A.^In Maiden MediUtiosL By E. V. A. 
(A. C. McCIurg & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. 217. $1.00. 

Adams. — Civilization dnringf the Middle 
Ages, especially in Relation to Modern 
Ctvilization. By George Barton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale University. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 363. 12.50. 

ADKNET.—The Theology of the New Tes- 
tament. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A., 
Professor in New College, London. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) i6mo. Cloth. 75 
cents, net, 

Ake&man. — The Cross of Sorrow. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. By William Aker- 
man. (Macmillan & Co.) Small quarto. 
Vellum boards, pp. 102. $1.50, net, 

Alexander.— A Moral Blot. By Sigmund 
B. Alexander. (The Arena Publishing 
Co.) Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, f 1.35. 

Alexander.— A Histonr of the Methodist 
Church* South ; the United Presbyterian 
Church; the Cumberland Pres^erian 
Church ; and the Presbyterian (Church, 
Sonth, in the United States. By Gross 
Alexander, D.D., James B. Scouller, D.D., 
R. V. Foster, D.D., and T. C. Johnson, 
D.D. Vol. XI. American Church History 
Series, (The Christian Literature 0>.) 
Sto. Cloth, pp. 487. $3.00. 

Alexander. — Broken Links. A Love 
Story. By Mrs. Alexander. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Ck>.) ismo. Cloth. Ii.oo. 

Algsrton.— Columbia. An Epic Poem on 
the Late Civil War between the Northern 
and Southern States of America. By 
Frank C. Algerton. (Author's Private 
Edition, limited.) ismo. Cloth, pp. 165. 
♦1.50. ^ 

Barlow.— Bogland Studies. Bv Jane Bar- 
low, Author of •* Irish Idylls.'* Uniform 
with " Irish Idylls." (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
$1.25. 

Barr. — The Lone House. By Amelia E. 
Barr. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) i2mo. f 1.25. 



Bayard.— The Journal of Martha Pintard 
Bayard. London, 1 794-1 797. Edited by 
S. Bayard Dod. With two Portraits in 
photogravture. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) i6mo. 
I1.50. 

Bbddoes.— The Letters of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes. Edited with Notes by Edmund 
Gosse, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. pp. 270. $2.00. Large- 
paper Edition. $5.00, net, 

Behrsns. — A Manual of Microchemical 
Analysis. By Professor H. Behrens, of 
the Polytechnic School in Delft, Holland. 
With an Introductory Chapter by Professor 
John W. Judd, F.R.S.. of the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, London. With 84 Illus- 
trations drawn by the Author. (Macmillan 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 246. $1.50, 
net, 

BiNET.— The Psychic Life of Micro-orgap 
nisms. A Study in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. By Alfred Binet. Religion of Science 
Library^ Vol. I. No. 6. (The Open 
Court Publishing Co.) i2mo. Paper 
covers, pp. 120. 25 cents. 

Birrell. — Men, Women, and Books. Es- 
says by Augusiine Birrell, M.P. (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons.) Elzevir i6mo, gilt top. 
$i.oa 

Blennbrhassbtt and Sleeman. — Adven- 
tures in Mashonaland. By Two Hospital 
Nurses, Rose Blennerhassett and Lucy 
Sleeman. New and cheaper edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 
340. $1.25. 

Bliss.— A Mound of Many Cities ; or. Tell 
Ell Hesy Excavated. By Frederick Jones 
Bliss, M.A. With Illustrations. Palestine 
Exploration Fund, (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 201. $2.25. 

Boldrewood. — ^A Modem Buccaneer. By 

Rolf Boldrewood, Author of " Robbery 
under Arms," etc. (Macmillan & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 338. $1.25. 

Bonar.— The Intellectual Virtues. By 
JamesBonar,M.A.,LLD. Being a Lecture 
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delivered in June, 1893, at Essex Hall, 
Strand, to the United Philosophical 
Societies of University Extension Students 
in West London. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Pamphlet, pp. 33. 35 cents, m//. 

Bonner.— A Child's History of Spain. By 
John Bonner, Author of '* A Child's His- 
tory of France," etc. Illustrated. (Harper 
& Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth, f 2.00. 

BoNNEY.— The Story of Our Planet. By T. 
J. Bonney, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A, 
F.G.S., Professor of Geology in Universitv 
College, London; Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and Honorary Canon of 
Manchester. With six colored Plates and 
Maps and about zoo Illustrations. (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.) Large 8vo. $5.00. 

Bradshaw. — Sir Thomas Munro and the 
British Settlement of the Madras Pres- 
idency. By John Bradshaw, M.A., 
LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 
With Map. /Rulers of India Series, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) lamo. Cloth, pp. S33. 
60 cents, net, 

Bramhall. — The Wee Ones of Japan. 
By Mae St. John Bramhall. Illustrations 
by C. D. Weldon. (Harper & Bros.) 
i6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Bridges.— Overheard in Arcady. By Rob- 
ert Bridges (Droch). With 65 Illustrations 
by O. Herford, F. G. Atwood, and A. E. 
Sterner. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) ismo. 
♦1.25. 

Bright. — Waymarks in Church History. 
By William Bright, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 436. $2.00. 

Briscoe. — Links in a Chain. By Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe, Author of ** Perchance to 
Dream." (Dodd, Mead & Co.) i6mo. 
ti.oo. 

Britts.— The Council of Three. By Mat- 
tie Dyer Britts. (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 
i2mo. pp. 256. $1.00. 

Brooke. — Tennyson: His Art in Relation 
to Modem Life. By Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) i2mo. 
$2.00. 

BuRNHAM.— The Mistress of Beech Knoll. 
By Clara Louise Burnham. Riverside 
Paper Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
i6mo. 50 cents. 

Caffyn.— A Yellow Aster. By "Iota" 

(Mrs. Mannington Caflfyn). (The J. S. 

Ogilvie Publishing Co.) i2mo. Paper, 
pp. 270. 25 cents. 



Carr. — The Judicial Interpretation by 
the U. S. Courts of the Acts of Congress 
relating to the Tariflf. By William Wilkins 
Carr of the Philadelphia Bar. (T. & T. W. 
Johnson.) Royal 8vo. Law sheep. $5.50^ 
net. 

Cassell*s Pocket Guide to Europe. 
Planned by E. C. Stedman and compiled 
chiefly by Edward King. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co.) Flexible leather. $1. 50. 

Catechism of Christian Doctrine. With 
Word Meanings. The Baltimore Cate- 
chism, ordered and enjoined by the Third 
Plenary Council. (John Murphy & Co.) 
No. I, $2.50 per hundred. No. 2, $3.50 
per hundred. 

Chatelain. — Folk-tales of Angfola. By 
Heli Chatelain, late United States Com- 
mercial Agent at Loanda, Angola, West 
Africa. With two Maps and several Mel- 
odies. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 8vo. 
$3.00, net. 

Church.— Oliver CromwelL A History. 
Comprising a Narrative of his Life, with 
Extracts from his Letters and Speeches, 
and an Account of the Political, Religious, 
and Military Afifairs of England during his 
Time. By Samuel Harden Church. With 
Portrait and Plans of Marston Moor and 
Naseby. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 8vo. 
♦3.00. 

Clemrns. — Tom Sawyer Abroad. By 
Huck Finn. Edited by Mark Twain. 
With 28 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
(Charles L. Webster & Co.) Square 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 240. $1.50. 

Commons.— Social Reform and the Chnrch. 
By John R. Commons, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Social Science, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Secretary of the American Institute 
of Christian Sociology. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Richard T. Ely. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 
176. 75 cents. 

CooKE. — ^The History and Song of Debo- 
rah (Judges IV and V). By the Rev. 
G. A. Cooke, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Lecturer at St. 
John's and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Pamphlet, pp. 57. 
50 cents, net, 

Curtis. — Orations and Addresses of 
George William Curtis. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. With Photogravure 
Portrait. (Harper & Bros.) 3 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops. $3.50 
per volume. 

Dahlgren. — South Mountain Magic. By 
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Mn. M. V. Dahlgren. (John Murphy & 
Co.) lamo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Dana. — ^According to Season. Talks about 
the Flowers in the Order of their Appear- 
ance in the Woods and the Fields. By 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. (Chas. Scrib- 
oer's Sons.) i6mo. 75 cents. 

Davidson. — A Random Itinerary. With 
a Ballad. By John Davidson. A volume 
of Essays with frontispiece and title-page 
designed by Lawrence Housman. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 8vo. $1.50. 

Davis.— The Exiles and other Stories. 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
(Harper & Bros.) 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Our English Cousins. By Richard 

Harding Davis. Illustrated. (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Dawbarn.— An Aid to Materia Medica* 
By Robert H. M. Dawbarn, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Anatomy, New York Polyclinic. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Woolsey 
Hopkins, M.D. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
i6mo. $1.25. 

Dawson. — The Science of the Earth. Some 
Salient Points in the Science of the Earth. 
By Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Author of "The Origin of the World," 
etc. Illustrated. (Harper & Bros.) i2mo. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

Dblbos.— Lectures Maritimes. A French 
Reading-book for the Use of Naval Cadets 
on Board H. M.S. * Britannia.' By Leon 
Delbos, Instructor in French, H.M.S. 
' Britannia.' Britannia Series, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 144. 
65 cents, net, 

Introduction to Commercial Spanish. 

By Leon Delbos, Author of "Lectures 
Maritimes" and Instructor on H.M.S. 
* Britannia.' Elementary Commercial Class" 
books ^ edited by James Gow, Litt.D., Head- 
master of the High School, Nottingham. 
(Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
205. fi.oo, net, 

Dbpew. — Life and Later Speeches of 
Channcey M. Depew. With new Portrait 
by Sarony. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt top. $2.50. Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 100 numbered copies, half 
leather, |6.oo. 

Orations and After-Dinner Speeches 

of Channcey M. Depew. (Uniform with 
the Above, a New Edition.) With Por- 
trait. (Cassell Publishing Co.^ 8va 
Extra cloth. $2.50. The two volumes in 
a box. per set, $5.00. 



DoBSON. — Proverbs in Porcelain. Large- 
paper Edition, to which is added "Au 
Revoir," a dramatic vignette by Austin 
Dobson. With Illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 9i2.oo, 
net, 

DouBLBDAY. — Jnst Plain Folks. By E. 

Stillman Doubleday. (The Arena Pub- 
lishing Co.) Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 
♦1.25. 

Douglas.— In the King^s Country. A 
Christian Endeavor Siory. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. (Lee & Shepard.) lamo. 
Cloth, fi.50. 

DowNiE.— Clinical Manual for the Study 
of Diseases of the Throat. By James 
Walker Downie, M.B. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 268. $2.50. 

DoYLB. — Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
By A. Cooan Doyle. Illustrated. (Har- 
per & Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Drysdale. — The Mystery of Abel Fore- 
finger. By William Drysdale. Illustrated. 
Harper's Young People Series, (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth, ornamental. 
fi.25. 

A Duel at Dawn, and A Millionaire's 
Trials. Two new dramas. (P.J.Kenedy.) 
i2mo. Paper cover, pp. 46. 25 cents. 

Duffy.— The Patriot Parliament of 1689. 
With an Introduction by Charles Gavan 
Duffy. (P. J. Kenedy.) i6mo. Paper 
cover, pp. 267. 50 cents. 

Dunn.— Red Cap and Blue Jacket A 

Story of the Times of the French Revolu- 
tion. By Geo. Dunn. ifG, P. Putnam's 
Sons.) i2mo. Cloth, fi.oo. 

DuRER.— The Little Passion of Albert 
DQrer. With an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. The wood-cuts from stereotypes 
of the original blocks, now in the posses- 
sion of the British Museum; the frontis- 
piece from Dtirer's portrait of himself in 
the Pinakothek at Munich. Limited edi- 
tion. Ex Libtis Series. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 8vo. Printed on Japanese vellum, 
f 6.00, net, 

Ellicott.— Plain Introductions to Books 
of the Old and New Testaments. Edited 
by the Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D.. Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. (Cassell 
Publishing Co.) 2 vols. i2mo. Cloth. 
Each, f i.oo. The set in a box, ^.00. 

Farjeon.— A Fair Jewess. By B. L. Far- 
jeon. (Cassell Publishing Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 
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Field.— The Bmrbary Coast By Henry 
M. Field. Illustrated. (Cbas. Scribner's 
Sons.) 8vo. $2.00. 

FiNLAYsoN. — Essays, Addresses, and 
Lyrical Translations. By the late 
Thomas Campbell Finlayson, D.D., Minis- 
ter of Rusholme Congregational Church, 
Manchester. With a Biographical Sketch 
by A. S. Wilkins, LL.D., Litt.D., Owens 
College, Manchester. With a Portrait. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 340. l3.oa 

FisKS.— The War of Independence. By 

John Fiske. With a Biographical Sketch 
of Mr. Fiske, and Index and Maps. No. 
62 (a double number) of the /Riverside lAt- 
erature Series, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
i2mo. Paper, 30 cents, net. Cloth, 40 
cents, net, 

Fletcher.— Public Libraries in America. 
By William I. Fletcher, M.A., Librarian of 
Amherst College. With Illustrations of 
Noted Libraries and Librarians. Columbian 
Knowledge Series, No. II. (Roberts 
Brothers.) i6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

^— Library Classification. By William 
I. Fletcher, M.A. Reprinted with altera- 
tions, additions, and an Index from his 
Public Libraries in America, (Roberts 
Brothers.) Thin 8vo. Limp covers. 
$1.00. 

FoRTiER. — Louisiana Studies: Literature, 
Customs and Dialects, History and Educa* 
lion. By Alcfee Fortier, Professor of the 
French Language and Literature in Tulane 
University of Louisiana. (F. F. Hansell 
& Bro.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 307. fi.sa 

Fowler.— Portrait and Figure Paintin^r. 
By Frank Fowler, Author of ** Drawing m 
Charcoal and Crayon," **Oil Painting," 
etc. With three colored Plates by the 
Author. (Cassell Publishing Co.) Quarto. 
Cloth. $2.00 

Francis.— The Story of Dan. By M. E. 
Francis. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Cloth. 
i6mo. $1.25. 

Gardener.— An Unofficial Patriot. By 
Helen H. Gardener. (The Arena Pub- 
lishing Co.) Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 

Gardner. — The Fortunes of Margaret 
Weld. By Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner. (The 
Arena Publishing Co.) Paper, 50 cents. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Gardner. — The Origin of the Lord's 
Supper. A Historical Inquiry. By Percy 
Gardner, Liit.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Pamphlet, pp. 22. 35 cents, net^ 



Garnett. — Poems. By Richard Gamett, 
LL.D. With Title and False TiUe by 
Illings worth May. (Copeland & Day*) 
8vo. fi.sa 

Gatbs.^ Selections from the Essays of 
Francis Jeffrey. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Lewis £. Gates, In* 
structor in English in Harvard University. 
The Athenceum Press Series, (Ginn & Co. ) 
i6mo. Cloth, pp. 213. $1.00. 

Gemmiger. — Flowers of Mary. Addresses 
in Honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By 
Rev. Louis Gemmiger. (John Mtuphy 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Gifpord.— The Catechetical Lectures of 
Cyril, Archbishop of Jerusalem. By 
Edwin Hamilton Gififord. Select Ora- 
tions of St. Gregory Nazianzen. By 
Charles Gordon Browne and James 
Edward SwaUero. Vol. VII, Second 
Series, Nicene and Post-Nicene FcUkers„ 
(The Christian Literature Co.) Imperial 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 498. $4.00. 

GiLMAN. — On the Organisation and Affili- 
ation of Charities and Preventire Work 
among the Poor: Papers read at the 
International Congress of Charities at 
Chicago. Edited with an Introduction by 
President D. C. Gilman. (The Johns 
Hopkins Press.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 400. 
fi.Sa 

Glazebrook.— Heat and Light. An Ele- 
mentary Text-book, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, for Colleges and Schools. By R. T. 
Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Di- 
rector of the Cavendish Laboratory, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge 
Natural Science Manuals: Physical Series. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 207. I1.40, net. 

Gore.— The Incarnation of the Son of God. 

Bampton Lectures for the year 1891. By 
Rev. Charles Gore, editor of *'Lux 
Mundi." New Edition. (Chas. Scribner's 
Sons.) i2mo. $1.50. 

Gosse. — The J[acobean Poets. By Edmund 
Gosse. University Series, (Chas. Scrib* 
ner's Sons.) i2mo. $1.00, net, 

GoYEN. — Principles of English Composi- 
tion through Analysis and Synthesis. 
A Text-book for the Senior Classes of 
Elementary Schools and for Pupil-teach* 
ers. By P. Goyen, Inspector of Schools. 
(Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. Qoth. pf>» 
123. 60 cents, net. Key, $1.25, net. 

Graetz. — History of the Jews. By Pro* 
fessor H. Graetz. Vol. III. From the 
Completion of the Babylonian Talmud 
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(soo C. E.) to the Banishment of the Jews 
from England (isgo C. E.). (The Jewish 
Publication Society, ol America.) pp. 675. 
$3.00 per volume. 

Graham.— Santa Teresa. Being some 
Account of her Life and Times, together 
with some Pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in the Religious Orders. 
By Gabriela Cunninghame Graham. With 
Portraits. (Macmillan & Co.) a vols. 
8vo. Cloth extra. (laoo. 

G&AY.— Letters of Asa Gray. Edited by 
Jane Loring Gray. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. (Houston, Mifflin & 
Co.) 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, ppi 
838. $4.oa 

Green.— Town Life in the Fifteenth Cen* 
tnry. By Mrs. J. R. Green. (Macmillan 
Sl Co.) 3 vols., in box. 8vo. Cloth. 
95.00, mt. 

Green.— A Short History of the English 
People. By J. R. Green. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and 
Miss Kate Norgate. In four volumes. 
With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numer- 
ous Illustrations. (Harper & Bros.) Royal 
8to. Illuminated cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt tops. $5.00 per vol. Vols. I, II, and 
III now ready. Vol. IV in press. 

Greene.— Green Pastores: Being Choice 
Extracts from the Works of Robert Greene, 
M.A. of both Universities, 1560 (?)-l 592. 
Made by Alexander B. Grosart. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 24mo. Cloth, pp. 173- 
♦1.25. 

GREENHILL.—A Treatise on Hydrostatics. 
By Alfred George Greenhill, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Artillery College, Wool- 
wich, England. (Macmillan & Co!) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 536. $1.90, fut. 

HALtfvY.— Parisian Points of View. By 
Lodovic Hal6vy. The Translation by 
Edith V. B. Matthews. An Introduction 
by Brander Matthews. Odd Nutnber Se- 
rus. With Portrait. (Harper & Bros.) 

- i6mo. Cloth, ornamentaL (i.oa 

Hamilton.— Modem Scientific V^hist. By 
C. D. P. Hamilton. With numerous Dia* 
grams and Illustrations. (Brentano's.) 
i2mo. Qoth. pp. 6oa $1.25. 

Hardy.— Life's Little Ironies. A Set of 
Tales ; with some Colloquial Sketches en- 
titled "A Few Crusted Characters." By 
Thomas Hardy. (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth, ornamental. $1.25. 

Harraden.— In Varying Moods. By Be- 
atrice Harraden. Authorized American 



Edition. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) i6mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

Harraden.— Ships that Pass in the Night. 
(The J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co.) ismo. 
Petper. pp. 147. 25 cents. 

Harris.— Four Lectures on the VTestem 
Text of the New Testament. By J. 
Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt. (Dubl.). Pel- 
low of Clare College and Lecturer on Pa- 
keography in the University of Cambridge. 
8to. Cloth, pp. 96. $1.25, n^t. 

Hates. — Lessons on Higher Algebra. 
With an Appendix on the Nature of Math- 
ematical Reasoning. By Ellen Hayes, 
Professor of Mathematics in Wellesley 
College. Revised Edition. (J. S. Cnshing 
& Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 96. 

Helm.— Between Two Forces. By Flora 
Helm. (The Arena Publishing Co.) Pa- 
per, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 

Hentz.— Ernest Linwood. By Mrs. Caro- 
line Lee Hentz. (G. W. Dillingham.) 
i2mo. Paper covers, pp. 467. 25 cents. 

HERRON.^The Missionary Society. By 
Professor George D. Herron. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 158. 
$1.00. 

HiRscH.— The Crndfixion from a Jewish 
Standpoint By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 
(Bloch & Co.) Paper, pp. 50. 25 cents. 

Hoffman.— The Sphere of the State; or. 
The People as a Body Politic. With 
Special Consideration of Certain Present 
Problems. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, 
A.M., Professor of Philosophy, Union 
College. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) i2mo. 
$1.50. 

Hole.— Addresses Spoken to Working 
Men from Pulpit and Platform. By S. 
Reynolds Hole, Dean* of Rochester. 

i Thomas Whittaker.) i2mo. Cloth. 
fi.50. 

HoLDSWORTH.— Joanna Traill, Spinster. 
By Annie E. Holdsworth. (Charles L. 
Webster & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 210. 
$1.25. 

Holmes.— Edith Lyle. By Mary J. Holmes. 
(G. W. Dillingham.) i2mo. Paper covers, 
pp. 420. 25 cents. 

Homer.— The Twenty-fourth Book of the 
Iliad. Edited with Notes, Introduction, 
and Vocabulary by Walter Leaf, Litt.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and M. A. Bayfield. M.A., Head-master of 
Christ College, Brecon. Macmillan* s Ele- 
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mentary Classics, (Macmillan & Co.) 
i6mo. Cloth, pp. loi. 40 cents, net, 

Hope. — The Prisoner of Zenda : Being the 
History of Three Months in the Life of an 
English Gentleman. By Anthony Hope. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) Small i6mo. Buck- 
ram, pp. 226. 75 cents. 

HoppiN.— Sermons on Faith» Hope, and 
Lore, with Horse Homileticse. By Prof, 
Jas. M. Hoppin, of Yale College. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) Small 8vo. Cloth. $i.5a 

HowATT.— The Children's Pew. A Year's 
Sermons and Parables for the Young. By 
Rev. J. Reid Howatt. (Thomas Whit< 
taker.) i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Hubbard. — Forbes of Harvard. A Story 
of College Life in the Early Fifties. By 
Elbert Hubbard. (The Arena Publishing 
Co.) Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 

Hughes.— The Magneto Hand Telephone. 
By Norman Hughes. Illustrated. (Spon 
& Chamberlain), i2mo. Cloth, pp. 8a 
$1.00. 

Hume.— An Enqnirf concerning: the Hu- 
man Understandinfr, and an Enqtiiry 
concerning the Pnnciples of Morals. 
By David Hume. Reprinted from the 
Posthumous Edition of 1777, and edited, 
with an Introduction, comparative Tables 
of Contents, and an Analytical Index, by 
L. A. Selbjr-Blgge, M.A.. Fellow and Lec- 
turer of University College, Oxford. (Mac- 
millan & Co.} 8vo. Cloth, pp. 349. 
$2.00, net, 

HuTTON.— Criticisms on Contemporary 
Thought and Thinkers. Selected from 
the •'Spectator." By Richard Holt Hut- 
ton, M.A. (London), Fellow of University 
College, London. Eversley Series. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 2 vols. i2mo. 93.00. 

Ireland.— The Church and the Age. By 
Mt. Rev. John Ireland, D.D. (John 
Murphy & Co,) 8vo. Paper. 15 cents. 

IvRRACH. — Christianity and Eyolution. 
By James Iverach, M.A., D.D., Professor 
in the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) i6mo. Cloth. 75 
cents, net, 

Jerrold.— Bon-mots of Samuel Foote and 
Theodore Hook. Edited by Walter Jer- 
rold. With Grotesques by Aubrey Beards- 
ley. (Macmillan k Co.) i8mo. Bound 
in linen extra, gilt top. pp. 192. 75 
cents. 

Johnson.— The Gardener's Dictionary. A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and con- 



siderably Enlarged by C. H. Wright, 
F.R.M.S., and D. Dewar, Curator of the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden. To be com- 
pleted in 8 Parts. Parts VI and VI I. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. 
Each, 40 cents. 

Jones. — A Treatise on the Law of Mort* 
nges of Real Propertjr. By Leonard A. 
Jones, Esq. Fifth Edition, 1894, revised 
and enlarged by the addition of several 
thousand Cases. In 2 volumes. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 8vo. 920 pp. each. 
Law sheep. $12.00, net, 

JONEs.^A Chonts of Faith as heard in the 
Parliament of Religions. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Secretary of the Gen. Com- 
mittee of the Parliament. (Unity Pub. 
Co.) Cloth. 8vo. pp. 334. $1.25. 

Death as a Friend and Selfishness of 

Grief. Two Sermons by J. L. Jones. 
(Unity Pub. Co.) Paper. i2mo. pp. 2a 
5 cents each. 

The Seven Great Religions Teachers: 

Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, 

;[esus, and Mohammed. By J. L. Jones. 
Unity Pub. Co.) Seven Numbers, raper. 
i2mo. 75 cents per set, in case. 

Keith.— 'Lisbeth. By Leslie Keith. (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.) i2mo. Cloth. $i.oa 

Kellogo.— Elementarr Psychology. By 
' " " • "^ ',. Kellogg & Co.) 



A. M. Kellogg. 
i6mo. 25 cents. 



(E. L. 



King.— Cadet Days. By Capt. Charles 
King, U.S.A. Illustrated. (Harper & 
Bros.) Post8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Knight. —By Moorland and Sea. By 
Francis A. Knight, Author of *' By Leafy 
Ways," •• Idylls of the Field," etc. lUus- 
trated by the Author. (Roberts Brothers.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 215. 91.50. 

Lang.— Outlines of Herbart's Pedagogics. 
By O. H. Lang. (E. L. Kellogg & Co.) 
i2mo. 25 cents. 

Lawyers* Reports Annotated. Digest of 
Volumes I to XX, inclusive, with full Index 
to Notes and Table of Cases reported. 
(The Lawyers' Cooperative Publishing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Law sheep. $5.00^ 
net, 

Leavitt.— Our Money Wars. By Samuel 
Leavitt. (The Arena Publishing Co.) 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, I1.25. 

Leckey.— Green Graces In Ireland. A De* 

scription of Ireland's Beautiful Cemeteries. 
By Waller Leckey. (John Murphy & Co.) 
i6mo. Paper. 25 cents. 
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Lke.— Dictionary of National Biog^phy. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XXXVIII. 



Milman — More. 
Cloth, gilt top. 



(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
pp. 455. $3.75. 



Lk Galuennb. — English Poems. By Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. Third Edition. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 8vo. $1.50. 

Prose Fancies. By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Author of "The Religion of a 
Literary Man," "George Meredith: Some 
Characteristics/' etc., etc. With Portrait. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) i2mo. $1.00. 

Leland. — Elementary Metal Work. A 
Practical Manual for Amateurs and for 
Use in Schools. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland, late Director of Industrial Art 
Work in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
Author of " Leather Work," etc. With 
many Cuts. (Macmillan & Co.) Small 
quarto. Ornamental cover. pp. iii. 
$1.50. Contents: Bent Iron or Strip 
Work ; Flat Sheet Metal Work ; Moulded 
Sheet Metal Work; Repouss6 or Embossed 
Metal Work; Ornamental Silver Work; 
Nail, Scale, and Stencil Work. 

Leonard. — A Book of Prayer for the 
Chtirch and the Home. With Selections 
from the Psalms. Prepared by Charles H. 
Leonard, D.D. (Universalist Publishing 
Hottse.) i6mo. Cloth. pp. 194. 75 
cents. 

Longfellow. — Samuel Longfellow. Vol. 
I. Memoir and Letters, vol. II. Essays 
and Sermons. Edited by Joseph May. 
With a Portrait. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Gilt top. $1.50 each. 

LooMis. —Wayside Sketches. By Eben J. 
Loomis. (Roberts Brothers.) i6mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

LouK. — A Handbook of Gold Milling. By 
Henry Louis, Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines, Fellow of the Geological 
Society, Fellow of the Institute of Chem- 
istry of Great Britain, Member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
etc., etc. With numerous Cuts. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Crown 8to. Buckram 
extra, pp. 504* fS-SS, net, 

LovETT. — ^James Gilmonr and his Boys. 
Edited by R. Lovett. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) lamo. Cloth, pp. 200. $1.25. 

LovTELu — Letters of James Russell 
LowelL Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
With Three Photogravure Portraits. (Har- 
per & Bros.) s vols. 8vo. Cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $8.00. Three-quarter 
calf, $12. 5a (In a box.) 



LuMMis.— The Land of Poco Tiempo. By 
C. F. Lummis. Illustrated. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner*8 Sons.) 8vo. $2.50. 

Lynch.— A Dead Man's Step. By Law- 
rence L. Lynch (E.Murdoch Van Deventer). 
(Rand, McNally & Co.) lamo. Paper 
covers. 50 cents. 

Lyttelton.— Collej^e and University Ser- 
mons. By the Hon. and Rev. Arthur 
Temple Lyttelton, M.A., Vicar of Eccles, 
Manchester ; late Master of Selwvn Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Macmillan h Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 327. $i.75« 

Lytton. -—Selected Poems. By the Earl of 
Lytton (Owen Meredith). New Edition. 
^Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo» 
Cloth, pp. 426. $3.00. 

MacFarlanb. — A Clinical MannaL A 
Guide to the Practical Examination of the 
Excretions and the Blood; for the Use of 
Physicians and Students. By Andrew 
MacFarlane, A.B., M.D. Fully Illustrated. 

SG. P. Putnam's Sons.) i2mo. Cloth. 
I1.50. 

Mackintosh.— The Natural History of the 
Christian Religion : being a Study of the 
Doctrine of Jesus as developed from 
Judaism and converted into Dogma. By 
William Mackintosh, M.A.. D.D. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 607. 
13.75. 

Maclay.— A History of the United States 
Navy from 1775 to 1894. By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, A.M. With Technical 
Revision by Lieut. Roy C. Smith, U. S. N. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. With numerous 
Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 557. 
♦3.50. 

Malory.— Le Morte d'Arthur. By Sir 
Thomas Malory, Knt. The Introduction 
by Professor Rhys. The Designs by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Vol. II, Part I. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 4to. Paper covers. $1.00. 
Also an edition on hand-made paper. 
$3.60, net. 

Martin. —The Inrentions, Researches, 
and Writings of Nikola Tesla : with 
Special Reference to his Work in Poly- 
phase Currents and High Potential Light- 
ing. By Thomas Commerford Martin, 
Editor of "The Electrical Engineer"; Past- 
President American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. (The Electrical Engineer.) 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 496. 

Mather. — Two Great Scotsmen : the 
Brothers William and John Hunter. 
By George k. Mather, M.D., F.F.P.S.C. 
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Book Rbviews 



With five Etchings by D. Y. Cameron, four 
Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 
Fcap. 4to. Buckram, pp. 251. $3.50^ 
net, 

Matthbws.— This Picture and That. A 
Comedy. By Brander Matthews. Ifmr^ 
pet's Black and WJdie Series. (Harper & 
Bros.) Illustrated. 32mo. Cloth. 50 
cents. 

Studies of the Sta^^e. By Brander 

Matthews. With Portrait. Harpet^s 
American Essayists. (Harper & Bros.) 
i6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Maurice.— The Acts of the Apostles. A 
Course of Sermons by the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 348. $1.25. 

McDbrmott.— The New Spirit of the Na- 
tion. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Martin McDermott. (P. J. Kenedy.) 
i6mo. Paper cover, pp.324. 50 cents. 

McLaughlin.— Studies in Medieyal Life 
and Literature. By E. T. McLaughlin, 
late Professor of Belles-Lettres, Yale Uni- 
versity. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) i2mo. 
$1.25. 

Meagher and Db Blossi^res,— All for the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Translated by 
Mrs. Thomas Meagher and Miss A. De 
Blossi^res. (P. J. Kenedy.) 24mo. Cloth, 
pp. 412. 50 cents. 

Meixs. — The Contemporarj French 
Writers. Selections from the French 
Writers of the Second Part of the loth 
Century. With Literary Notices, and His- 
torical, Geographical, Etymological, Gram- 
matical, and Explanatory Notes. By Mile, 
Rosine Mell6, Diplom^e de TAcad^mie de 
Paris et de I'Universit^ de France. (Ginn 
& Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 212. 85 cents. 

Merriman. — With Eds:ed Tools. By 
Henry Seton Merriman. (Harper & Bros.) 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Merimjse.— Colomba. Par Prosper M6ri- 
m6e. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by G. Eugene Fasnacht, late Assistant 
Master at Westminster School. Macmil* 
lan*s Foreign Classics, (Macmillan & Co.) 
z6mo. Cloth, pp. 240. 60 cents, net. 

Miles.— The Poets and the Poetry of the 
Century. A Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Modern Poetry, covering the area of 
Greater Britain and the limits of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Alfred H. 
Miles. In 8 vols. (Dodd. Mead & Co.) 
Small 8vo. Per set $12.00. 

Miller.— The Building of the City Beau- 



tifoL By Joaquin Miller. (Stone ft Kim- 
balL) i6ma Cloth, pp. 196. $1.50. 

Miller.— An Ontline of QnalitatiTe Analy- 
sis. By Dr. John A. Miller. (The Scien- 
tific Publishing Company.) Cloth, pp. 58. 
♦1.50- 

Millbr and Ogdbn. — Siindaj-school 
Teaching. By J. R. Miller and R. C. 
Ogden. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) i2nK>. 
Half-doth. pp. 56. 35 cents. 

MiTCHXLL.— Poems. By Langdon Elwyo 
MitchelL (Houghton. Mifflin ft Co.) 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. $1.35. 

Moses.— -The Sabbath-school HymnaL A 
Selection of Songs, Services, and Responses 
for Jewish Sabbath-schools and Homes. 
Arranged by Isaac S. Moses. (Blochft 
Co.) 8vo. pp. 200. 50 cents. 

Mngwnnms. By One of Them. (The Arena 
Publishmg Co.) Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 
♦1.25. 

Murray.— A New English Dictionaiy on 
Historical Principles. Founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philo- 
logical Society. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many 
scholars and men of science. Pages 34s 
to 488. Eyerybody — Ezod. (Forming 
Part of Vol. III.) By Henry Bradley, Hon. 
M.A. Ozon., sometime President of the 
Philological Society. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Folio. In temporary pasteboard covers. 
$i.S5> net. 

MTJRRAT.^In Direst Peril By David 
Christie Murray, Author of " Time's Re- 
venges," etc. (Harper ft Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Needham. — Broken Bread for Serving 
Disciples. By G. C. and Mrs. Needham. 
(Flemmg H. Revell Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 224. $1.00. 

Nevada.— A Marriage above Zero. By 
Nevada. (G. W. Dillingham.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 280. 50 cents. 

Ogdbn. — Samnel Chapman Armstrong. 
By Robert C. Ogden. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) i2mo. Half-cloth, pp. 40. 35 cents. 

O'Grady.— The Bog of Stars and other 
Tales of Elizabethan Ireland. By Standish 
O'Grady. (P. J. Kenedy.) i6mo. Paper, 
pp. 180. 50 cents. 

O'Neill.— The Roman Catholic Religion, 
Reason and Science. A Practical State- 
ment of the Intimate Relation existing be* 
tween Religion, Reason, and Science. By 
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Thcmas O'Neill. (John Murphy & Co.) 
33ino. Cloth, 40 cents. Paper, ao cents. 

OsLKR.— Report on Typhoid Fcrer. By 
William Osier, M.D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine in the 
Johns Hopkins University and Physician 
to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. With four 
Charts. Tki Johns Hophns Hospital Ri- 
ports, (The Jcihns Hopkins Press.) Large 
8vo. pp. 167. $1.00. 

Ottolenoui. — A Modem Wizard. By 
Rodrignes Ottolengui, Author of "An 
Artist in Crime," " A Conflict of Evidence," 
etc. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) i6mo. 
Cloth, $i.oa Paper, 50 cents. 

Page. — Pastime Stories. Bv Thomas 
Nelson Page. Illustrated. (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. 

Papers of the Jewish Women's Congress,' 

held in Chicago, in connection with the 
World's Fair Parliament of Religions. 
(The Jewish Publication Society of 
America.) pp. 368. $1.00. 

Paetridge.— Art for America. By William 
Ordway Partridge. (Roberts Brothers.) 
i6mo. Cloth, pp. 192. $i.00w Contents: 
The True Education and the False; An 
American School of Sculpture; The Out* 
look for Sculpture in America; Manhood 
in Art; The Relation of the Drama to 
Education; Goethe as a Dramatist. 

pASQtnER. — ^The Pasqnier Memoirs. The 
Revolution ; The Consulate; The Empire. 
Edited by Due d'Audiffret-Pasquier. With 
Portraits. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) In 3 
vols. 8vo. Vol. II, 1813-1814, now 
ready, $2.50. Vol. I, 1 789-1812, $2. 5a 

Patterson.— Histonr of the English Bible. 
By T. Harmon Patterson, D.D. Illus- 
trated. (American Baptist Pub. Soc) 
Gilt tops. i2mo. pp. 280. $1.25. 

Paull.— AschenbrSdel. A Child Sketch. 
By Mrs. George A. Paull. Illustrated. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) i2mo. Cloth. 50 
cents. 

Pepys. — The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
MJL» F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Transcribed 
from the shorthand manuscript In the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors Bright, 
M.A., late Fellow and President of the 
College. With Lord Braybrooke's Notes. 
Edited with Additions by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, F.S. A. Vol. IV. With 4 Illustrations, 
macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp.434* 
$1.50, net. limited large-paper edition 
Tsold only in sets). 8vo. Paper label 
$5.00, nH, 



Phyfe.— 7000 Words Often Mispronoun- 
ced. A complete Handbook of Difficulties 
in English I'ronunciation, including an 
unusually large number of Proper Names 
and Wonls from Foreign Languages. By 
W. H. P. Phyfe. Third Edition (twenty- 
fourth thousand), carefully revised, with a 
Supplement of 1400 Additional Words. 

SG. P. Putnam's Sons.) i6ma Cloth. 
M*oa 

PiEESON. — In Full Armor ; or, The Disciples 
Equipped for Conflict with the Devil. By 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) Z2mo. Paper, pp. 35. 25 
cents. 

The Bible in Private and Pnblic By 

Arthur JT. Pierson, D.D. (Fleming H. 



Revell Co.) Z2mo. 
cents. 



Paper, pp. 50. 25 



Plunkbtt. — Josiah Gilbert Holland. A 
Memoir. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner's Sons.) i2mo. $1.50. 

Peicb. — Index to Local Legislation in 
Pennsylvania firom 1700 to 1892; to- 
gether with an Index to the Titles of Cor- 
porations organized by Special Acts and 
to all Laws relating thereto. Compiled 
by Giles D. Price. (T. & J. W. Johnson 
& Co.) Royal 8vo. Law sheep, pp. 
1032. $8.00, net. 

Proceedings of the American Psychology 
ical Association. I. Preliminary Meet- 
ing: Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
1892. II. First Annual Meeting: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1892. III. Second Annual Meeting: Co- 
lumbia College, New York, 1893. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Pamphlet, pp. 29. 25 
cents. 

Peotheeo.— Select Statutes and other 
Constitutional Documents Illustrative 
of the Reigns of Elisabeth and James I. 
Edited by G. W. Prothcro, Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. (Macmillao 
& Co.) 8vo. Qoth. pp. 464. $2.60, 
net, 

Peotheeo. — Life and Letters of Dean 
Stanley. By R. E. Prothero, with the co- 
operation of Dean Bradley. Second Edi- 
tion. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
iChas. Scribner's Sons.) 2 vols. 8vo. 
^8.00. 

Putnam.— On the Offensive. An Army 
Story. By George I. Putnam. (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons.) i2mo. $1.25. 

QuiNTUS CuRTius. — Selections from Quin- 
tns Ctirtins. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners, with Vocabidary, Notes, and Ex- 
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ercises. Edited by F. Coverley Smith. 
Macmillan^s Elementary Classics, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 16010. Cloth, pp. 141. 
40 cents, net. 

RiBOT.— The Diseases of the Will By 
Th. Ribot. Authorized Translation from 
the eighth French edition, by Merwin Marie 
Snell. (The Open Court Publishing Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 134. 75 cents. 

Robinson and Wall. —The Gnu-bearer. A 
War Novel. By Edward A. Robinson and 
George A. Wall, Authors of "The Disk," 
etc. Illustrated by James Fagan. (Robert 
Bonner's Sons.) i2mo. pp. 300. Cloth, 
I1.35. Paper cover, 50 cents. 

Saltus. — The Bayadere^and other Sonnets. 
By Francis Saltus Saltus. Limited LeUer- 
press Edition. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
8vo. Half morocco, gilt top. $2. 5a 

Sawyer.— David and Abigail. By B. F. 
Sawyer. (The Arena Publishing Co.) 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.35. 

ScHULTZE. — Grammar and Vocabulary of 
the Eskima Lang^uage of NcMthwestem 
Alaska, Koskoquin District. By Au- 
gustus Schultze, D.D., President Moravian 
College, Bethlehem, Pa. (The Moravian 
Publication Office.) 

Scott.— The Betrothed and The Highland 
Widow. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Illustrated by Godfrey C. Hindley. 
Waverley Novels, Dryburgh Edition, 
(MacmUlan & Co.) In 25 vols. Vol. XIX. 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 497. $1.25. 
Limited large-paper edition. $5.00, net, 

Woodstock; or, The Cavalier. A 

Tale of the Year 165 1. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth, double columns, pp. 196. 40 cents. 

Scott.— An Introduction to Stmctuml 
Botany (Flowering Plants). By Dukin- 
field Henry Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., 
F.G.S., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell 
Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. With 
113 Figures. (Macmillan & Co.) ismo. 
Cloth, pp. 288. ti.oo, net, 

Seligman.— Progressive Taxation in The- 
ory and Practice. By Professor Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Ph.D. (American Eco- 
nomic Association, Ithaca, N. Y.) 8vo. 
pp. 222. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 

Shakespeare.— The Tempest The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Prefaces, Glossar- 
ies, etc., by Israel GoUancz, M.A. TAe 
Temple Shakespeare, (Macmillan & Co.) 
Square i8mo. Cloth extra, flexible covers, 
45 cents each. Paste-grain roan, 65 cents 



each. Teachers' edition with broad mar- 
gins, 65 cents each. 

Twelfth Nifllit ; or. What Yon Will. 

The Winter's Tale. Being Vols. XIII. 
and XIV. of the ^Miitwn de Luxe of*' The 
Casnbridge Shakespeare," Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. (MacmiUan & Co.) Su- 
per-royal 8to. On hand-made paper. 
Bound in Irish linen. Each, $2.00, net. 
Sold only in sets. 

Shaw. — - The Book of Revelation. A 
Course of Sermons by Rev. Frederick 
Shaw, M.A., late Vicar of Fen Drayton, 
St. Ives, Hunts. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 553. $2.25, net. 

Snively.— Parish Lectures on the Prayer 
Book. By Wm. A. Sntvely, D.D. Cheap 
edition. (Thomas Whittaker.) i2mo. 
Paper. 50 cents. 

SPALDiNa— The Middle Ages. A Series 
of Four Lectures. By Mt. Rev. Archbishop 
Spalding, D.D. (John Murphy & Co.) 
Ocuvo. Bds. 50 cents, net. 

Spenser.— The Poet of Poets. The Love 
Verse from the Minor Poems of Edmund 
Spenser. Edited by Alexander B. Grosart. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 24mo. Cloth, 
pp. 228. $1.25. 

Spinoza.— Ethic : Demonstrated in Geomet- 
rical Order, and divided into five Parts, 
which treat (i) of God; (2) of the Nature 
and Origin of the Mind; (3) of the Nature 
and Origin of the Affects; (4) of Human 
Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects; 
(5) of the Power of the Intellect, or of Hu- 
man Liberty. Translated from the Latin 
of Benedict de Spinoza by W. Hale White; 
Translation revised by Amelia Hutchinson 
Stirling, M.A. (Edin.). Second edition, 
revised and corrected, with new Preface. 
([Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 297. 
$2.25, net. 

Sprinosteed.— The Expert Waitress. A 
Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining- 
room. By Anne Frances Sprin^teed. 
(Harper & Bros.) i6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Statesman's Year-book. Sutistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1894. Edited by J. 
Scott Keltic, Assistant Secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society. Thirty-first 
Annual Publication. Revised after Ofilcial 
Returns. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 1 1 52. $3.00. 

Steel.— The Flower of Forgiyeness, and 
Other Stories. By Flora Annie Steel, 
Author of ** Miss Stuart's Legacy." i2mo. 
Cloth extra- $1.00. 
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Stbphen. — Hours in a Library. Literary 
Essays. By Leslie Stephen. New and 
Cheaper Edidoo. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
3 vols. $4. 5a 

Stbvbns.— Sonrces of the Constitntion of 
the United States considered in Rela^ 
tion to Colonial and English History. 
By C. Ellis Stevens, LLD., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
(Edin.). lamo. Cloth. $1.50. net, 

Stockton.— Ardis Claverdon. By Frank 
R. Stockton. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 
ismo. $1.50. 

Stoddard. — Beyond the Rockies. A 

Spring Journey in California. By Dr. 
Charles A. Stoddard, Editor of the *' Ob- 
server.'' (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) Illus- 
trated. i2mo. $i.5a 

Strachan-Davidson. — Cicero, and the 
Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson, M.A., Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Heroes 0/ the Nations 
Series, Vol. X. Illustrated. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) lamo. Cloth, $1.50. Half 
leather, gilt top, $i.75* 

Tabb.— Poems. By John B. Tabb. With 
Cover and Ornaments designed by George 
Edward Barton. (Copeland & Day.) 
Square i2mo. Cloth and gold. $1.00. 

Taft. — Greenhouse Constmction. A Com- 
plete Manual on the Building, Heating, 
Ventilating, and Arrangement of Green- 
houses, and the Construction of Hotbeds, 

I Frames, and Plant Pits. By L. R. Taft, 
Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 
Gardening, Michigan Agricidtural College. 
Illustrated. (Orange Judd Co.) lamo. 
Cloth, pp. 208. $1.50. 

Taylor.— MsxinriHan and Carlotta. A 
Study of Imperialism. By John M. Tay- 
lor. A dramatic narrative of the attempt 
of Napoleon III. to set BCaximilian on the 
throne of Mexica lUnstrated. (G. P. 

' Putnam's Sons.) ismo. $i.75- 

The Jewish Qnestion and the BSisdon of 
tiie Jews. (Harper & Bros.) Post 8vo. 
Qoth. $1.75' 

Thompson. ^Poems. By Francis Thomp- 
son. With Cover and Frontispiece by 
Lawrence Housman. Third Edition. 
(Copeland & Day.) Square 8vo. $1.50. 

Thomson.— Popular Lectures and Ad- 
dresses. By Sir William Thomson 

. (Baron Kelvin), P.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., 
etc, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. Nature 
Series, In three volumes. Vol. II. Geol- 



ogy and General Physics. With Illustra- 
tions. (MacmiUan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 599. $3.00. 
(Vols. I and III have already been pub- 
Ushed.) 

Thucydidbs.— The Fall of Plataea and the 
Plague at Athens. From Thucydides 
II. and III. Edited for the Use of Be- 
ginners by W. T. Sutthery, M.A., formerly 
Exhibitioner of Clare College, Cambridge, 
and A. S. Graves, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Masters in Felsted School. With Map, 
Exercises, Notes, Appendices, and Vocab- 
ulary. Elementary Classics Series, (Mac- 
miUan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 132. 
40 cents, net, 

Todd.— Total Eclipses of the Son. By 
Mabel Loomis Todd. Illustrated. No. I, 
Columkian Knowledge Series, edited by 
Prof. David P. Todd of Amherst College. 
(Roberts Brothers.) x6mo. Cloth, pp. 
244. $1.00. 

Tolstoi.— The Kingdom of God is With- 
in Yon. Christianity not as a Mystic 
Religion but as a New Theory of Life. 
Translated from the Russian of Cp\xnt Leo 
Tolstoi by Constance Gamett. (Cassell 
Publishing Co.) i2mo. Qoth. $1.50. 

ToMKiNsoN.— The Diarr of a Cavalry Of- 
ficer in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
Campaiens, X809-X8X5. By the late 
Lieut-Col. William Tomkinson, i6th Lfght 
Dragoons. Edited by his son, fames Tom- 
kinson. With Portraits and Sfaps. 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 358. $3.oa 

ToRR.— Ancient Ships. By Cecil Torr, 
M.A. Illustrated. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 139. $3.00^ net, 

Vernon.— Readings on the Inferno of 
Dante, chiefly based on the Commentary 
of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Honour* 
able WiUiam Warren Vernon, M.A. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Edward Moore, 
D.D., Hon. D.Utt. Dublin, Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. (Macmillan k 
Co.) a vols. xamo. Cloth. $13.00, net, 

VoN Kahldbn.— Methods of Pathological 
Histol<^;7. By C. von Kahlden, Assisunt 
Professor of Pathology in the University 
of Freiburg. Translated and Edited by 
H. Morley Fletcher, M.A., M.D., Cantab, 
M.R.C.P., etc With an Introduction by 
G. Sims Woodhead, M.D. (Macmillan k 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 17X. 91.40, net, 

Wagner.— Courage. By Charles Wagner, 
Author of *« Youth." Translated by Cora 
Hamilton Bell. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
lamo. 91.25. 
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Walker— Money. Trade, and Banking. 
By Joseph H. Walker. New Edition. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) x6ino. 50 
cents. 

Waixacb.— Tlie Logic of Hegel: Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Hegers Philosophy 
and especially of his Logic By William 
Wallace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton 
College and Whyte's Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of OxfonL 
Second edition, revised and augmented. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Qoth. 
pp. 477. $2.50, net. 

Ward. — Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Author of " Robert Elsmerc," "The 
History of David Grieve," etc. In two 
volumes. With a new Portrait of Mrs. 
Ward. (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Pol* 
ished bucknun extra, in a box. $a.oa 

Ward.— The White Crown and Other 
Stories. By Herbert D. Ward. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin k Co.) i6mo. $1.25. 

Watson.— How to Run Engines and 
Boilers. By E. P. Watson. Second Edi- 
tion. (Spon & Chamberlain.) zamo. 
Cloth, pp. 115. $i.oa 

Weed.— Spra^bg Crops. Why, When, 
and How. By Clarence M. Weed, D.Sc., 
Professor in the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Second 
(Revised) Edition. Illustrated. (Orange 
Judd Co.) i6mo. Paper covers, pp. 
130. 35 cenu. 

Weil.— The RelMon of the Future. By 
Rev. S. WeiL (The Arena Publishing Co.) 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.85. 

Westall.— For Honor and Lift?. By Wil- 
liam Westall, Author of *' A Phantom 
City," etc. (Harper & Bros.) Post 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.35. 

Weyman.— Under the Red Robe. By Stan- 
ley J. Weyman, Author of •• A (^ntleman 
of France/' etc. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
X2mo. Cloth, pp. 340. $1.35. 



Wilbur.— The Lassie of Glengarry. By 

Mrs. R. M. Wilbur. (Am. Baptist Pub. 
Soc.) i2mo. pp. 193. 90 cents. 

Wilde. — Salome. A Drama in One Act. 
By Oscar Wilde. Newly translated from 
the Author's French version, containing 
ten full-page designs bv Aubrey Beaidsley. 
Two hundred copies issued for America. 
(Copeland & Day.) Small 4to. $3.75- 

WiLKiNS.— Pembroke. By Mary E.Wilkins. 
(Harper & Bros.) z6mo. Cloth, f z.50. 

Williams.— Aero-Therapentics ; or. The 
Treatment of Lung Diseases by Climate. 
Being the Lumleian Lectures for 1893. 
Delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians, with an Address on the 
High Altitudes of Colorado. By Charles 
Theodore Williams, M.A., M.D., Ozon., 
F.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Brompton; late President of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 187. $3.00, net. 

Williams.— United States Supreme Court 
Reports. Cases argued and decided in 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the October Terms, 1893, 1893. From be- 
ginning of Volume 147 to end of Volume 
150. Complete Edition, with Headlines, 
Headnotes, Statement of Cases, Points and 
Authorities of Counsel, Footnotes, and 
Parallel References. By Stephen K. Wil- 
liams, Counsellor at Law. (The Lawyers' 
Co-operative Publishing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.) Law sheep. $5.00, net. 
Being Book XXXVII of the Series. 

WooLSON.— Horace Chase. By Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. (Harper & Bros.) 
x6mo. Cloth. $1.35. 

Wtue.— History of Eng^d under Heniy 
the Fourth. By James Hamilton Wylie, 
M.A. In three volumes. Vol. II, 1405- 
1406. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 
Svo. Cloth, pp. 490. $5.oa 

Zola. — The Experimental Novel and 
other Essays. By Emile Zola. Trans- 
lated by Belle M. Sherman. \CasseU Pub- 
lishing Co.) ismo. Cloth. $3.oa 
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Popular Science Hontbly 



FOR MAY. 



Theological and Scientiflo Theories of 
an Evolution In Animated Nature. 
By Andrew D. White, LL.D., 
L.H,D. 

Shows how theologians labored to rap- 
press the great truth of evolution, although it 
had been foreshadowed by some of their own 
profession. 

Frost-forms on Roan Mountain. (Il- 
lustrated.) By Mrs. H. R. Edson. 

A description, with photographic views, 
of the strange deposits of ice and snow that 
form on a mountain-top. 

Economic Uses of Non-edible Fish. 
(Illustrated.) By Robert F. 
Walsh. 

Tells how menhaden are seined and con- 
verted into oil and fertilizers, each step being 
shown in a picture. 

Cause and Effect In Education. By 
Prof. C. Hanford Henderson. 

A stimulating article on a much-neglected 
phase of the subject. 

OTHER ARTICLES: 

Ths Guests op the Mayflower ; Up the 
Chdcnet ; The Ice Age and its Work, III ; 
Peculiar Sound Effects; Reugious Be- 
UEFs AS A Basis of Moralffy ; The Sleep 
OF MoLLUSKS ; Waste Products ; Cotton- 
seed Oil ; Ancient and Mediaeval Chemis- 
try; Sketch of Sir Joseph Henry Gilbert 
(with portrait). Editor's Table ; Literary 
Notices ; Popular Miscsliany ; Notes. 



50 eents a number i $5.00 a pear. 



D. Appleto n ft Co.'s New Ms. 

A Journey in Other Worlds* 

A Romance of the Future. By John Jacob Astor. 

Illustrated. lamo. Qoth, fz.so. 

In this romance the author develops the possi- 
bilities of science in the year aooo. He describes a 
new force which enables the hero and his friends to 
visit Jupiter and Saturn, where they make some re- 
markable discoveries and have various surprising 
adventures. As a romance the book is most interest- 
ing, and it is also most stimulating in its sug^stive- 
ness regarding the possible results of the saence of 
the future. The author has devoted himself to the 
studv of scientific subjects, and the ingenious use 
which he makes of his Knowledge will be certain to 
enlist the interest of readers. Mr. Dan Beard, working 
in perfect sympathy with the text, has produced a 
series of unusually effective illustrations. 

A Policy of Free Exchange. 

lavs by Various Writers on the Economical and 
Social Aspects of Free Exchange and Kindred Sub- 
lects. Edited by Thomas Mackav, editor of '' A 
Plea for Liberty.'* 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

Vii.i; ('•. ■..ivMp.ir. .,|!irsti.-iris ■;! li;*' (lay arc treated 
in this volume by recognized authorities. Among the 
chapters of this important work are : " The Coming 
Industrial Struggle," by William Maitland ; ** Na- 
tional Workshops," by St. Loe Strachcy ; " The State 
in Relation to Railways," by W. M. Ac worth ; ** The 
Principle of Progression in Taxation." bjj Bernard 
Mallet ; and " The Law of Trade Combinations," 
by the Hon. Alfred Lvttelton. 

Edward L. Youmans, 

InigrfreUr 0/ Science /or the People. A Sketch of 
his Li/e, with Selections from his Published Writ- 
ings, and Extracu from his Correspondence with 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyodall, and others. By John 
FiSKE. With Portrait, lamo. Cloth, fa.oo. 
The late Dr. Youmans's services to popular edu- 
cation in science, as a lecturer and writer, as the 
founder of The Popular Science Monthly, the origi- 
nator of the International Scientific Senes, and the 
introducer of Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, and others 
to an American audience, have been so singularly 
rich and productive, that the history of his life is 
in large measure the history of popular science in 
America during his lifetime. It is especially fortu- 
nate that his life work is described by so compe- 
tent eloquent, and appreciative a biographer. 

Apnorlsnis from the Writings of 
Herbert Spencer. 

Selected and arranged by Julia Raymond Gingbll. 

With Portrait. lamo. Cloth, fz.oo. 

**. . . All the aphorisms have been selected from 
the latest editions of the works, and I have tried to 
make them illustrate, as fully as possible, the wide 
range taken by this unique philosophy, which not 
only soars to the sublimest heighu but takes note of 
the apparently most trivial matters, showing that 
nothing is too insignificant to form a more or less im- 
portant factor in the great work of evolution."— 
Fr0m iht Pre/ac*. 

Ladies in the Field. 

Bdited by the Lady Grbvillb. Articles on Sport by 
the Duchess of Newcastle. Diane Chasseresse. 
Mrs. Chaworth Musters, Miss Anstruther. Lady 
Greville, Mrs. Martelli, Lady Boynton, Mrs. Pen- 
nell. Miss Leale. Mrs. Jenkins, and Miss Salaman. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

'* The book has our heartiest praise. No sports- 
woman should deny herself its perusal. . . . Written 
with a lively sense of the delights of the sport each ia 
concerned with."— ^/ori* etndWkitt, 

** Here are all the sports in which women engage, 
or nearly all. Be interested in which you please, a 
glance will tell you just how far women have got— 
I. e.. Just how far timider women may with allpro- 
priety follow. ... It comes with the authority of 
good names, and there is something engagingly 
modest, businesslike, and simple in the way each 
author has addressed herself to the description of her 
favorite pastime."— ^if</tfiv ChronieU, 

^^^Ap^ietons' Monthly Bulletin 0/ Nrm Fubli- 
cation* will b* t«ni regularly to any addreu^ /rte on 
requost. 
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special Offer 

To Educational Workers. 

The price of THE CRITIC is $3.00 per year. In order to advertise it 
more widely we have decided to make a Special Offer to Educatioaal 
Workers who are not now and have not recently been subscribers. To 
all such we will send THE CRITIC for one year (April 21, 1894 — 
April SI, 1895) 

FOR THE NOMINAL SUM OF ONE DOLLAR* 

provided tha^ remittance is received not later than May ao, i^4« 



Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of Th€ Review of Remep^s, declares : " No 
paper that I receive seems to me to possess so completely the readable 
quality as The Critic." 

" The Critic has made itself known in America by the independ- 
ence and ability of its utterances." — Notes and Queries {London). 

" It ought to have its place on the table of every library in the 
country." — The Outlook {The Christian Union). 

''The first literary journal in America." — Londom AeadaUQK 



TI-IC r^DITir^ pays special attention to 
I 1 IL^ W/IVI 1 Iv/ Educational Literature. 
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THE CRITIC CO., 289 Foarth Aveoue, New York. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 



TAINB'S MODERN R^IME. 
Vol. II. 

Translated by Tohn Durand. (Completes 
M. Taine's Origins op Contbmporary 
France.) lamo, 92.50. 

** One can hardly help admirinff this tumoutry of 
Napoleon*a achievements. "—M r. Triimnt. 

A FASCINATING STORY. 

THE PRISONER OF ZBNDA. 

By Anthony Hope. With frontispiece by 
Wechsler. Oblong i6mo. Bucknma, 75c. 

HEINE'S LIFE IN HIS OWN WORDS. 

Edited by Gustave Karpeles. Translated by 
Arthur Dexter. lamo, with portrait,9i. 75. 
** The wit, the sentiment, and the ronuntic charm 

which flowed without an effort from the author^s 

brain.*'— JV^. K Tri6umt, 

LORD'S DAYS OF LAMB AND 
COLERIDGE. 

An Historical Romance. i2mo, f-^S. 

*' Has described them in such a fresh and viforous 
manner that erery reader will thank her.**— 0«#r»- 



SYMONDS' BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 

With portrait. i2mo» 91.75. (The unabridged 
worit, 8vo, 7 vol8.» 914-00.) 

*' Really a singularly ooodae and yet exact hia- 



JEROME'S JOHN INQERHELD. 

The Woman of the Saeter, Silhouettes, 
Variety Patter, and The Lease of the 

Cross-lteys. With portrait of Jerome and 
illustrations. Small i6mo, 75 cents. 



A very sweet and pathetic love-story, true to the 
It there is in human nature.**— JV*. V. Titrus, 



best 



HITTELL'S MANiaND IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

From Savagism through Early Christianity. 
4 vols., in box, lamo, 9^.00. 

** Highly attractive reading. They will be a 
ory for future workmen.**—^. K. Trih$m, 
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WEST a3d STREET. 



NEW YORK. 



THE SCHOOL REVIEW. 

A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

EDITED BY 

J. 0. SCHURMAN, Prwldeot of ComeU Universtty, 

AND 

C. H. THURBBR. I 



of ColgBte AoiiSBir. 



BotdtDlitthecl JeLnxxetry^ 1893. 

THE MAY NUMBER CONTAINS 

An important paper describing the " School Examination Board of Harvard UniTer^ 
sity." by Professor Paul H. Hanus; 

A valuable and suggestive discussion on the Report of the Committee of Ten, by Prin- 
cipal Ray Greene Huling, formerly Editor of School and College; 

A suggestive paper on the " Value of Military Training in Schools," by T. B. Bronson, 
of the Lawrenceville School; 

Some Results of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, by Professor H. Holman, 
Aberstwyth, Wales; 

Important book reviews, notes, abstracts of periodical literature, and lists of new 
educational books. 

13m Subscription Price of tbe SCHOOL REVIEW is $lJiO a Ton, 10 nnbcD, 

NONB BEINO ISSUBD IN JULY AND AUGUST. 



Mworlptkms and communications should be sent to the 

ManasioK Editor of the School Review, Hainiltoii, N. Y. 
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VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 



Fresh Light on Biblical Races. By Prof. 
A. H. Sayce. Illustrated. 6 vols., in 
box, i2mo, cloth -. $6.00 

Comprisiog the author^ contributions to the series 
of " By.Paths of Bible Knowledge." 

The Ideal of Humanity in the Old Times 
and New. By Prof. John Stuart Blackic, 
author of **On Self Culture/* "Four 
Phases of Morals," etc. i2mo, cloth, 

$1.00 

None Like It : A Plea for the Old Sword. 

, By Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., author of 

*• Ecce Deus, * etc. i2rao, cloth, $1.25 

Reality versus Romance in South Cen- 
tral Africa. Being an Account of a 
Journey Across the African Continent, 
from Bcnguela on the West Coast, to 
the mouth of the Zambesi. By James 
Johnston, M.D. . With 51 full-page 
photogravure reproductions of photo- 
graphs by the author, and a map. Royal 
dvo, cloth, boxed $5.00 



The Christian Society. By Prof. George 

D. Herron. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 00 
Lectures delivered before the University of Michi- 
gan, Princeton College, and other institutions. 

The Handwriting of the Kings and 
Queens of England. By W. T. Hardy. 
F.S.A, Reproductions of the Auto- 
graphs and many Letters of all the 
English Sovereigns from Edward the 
Black Prince to the Present Time. 
Quarto, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $4.20 

The Chronicles of the Sid ; or. The Life 
and Travels of Adelia Gates. By Adela 

E. Orpen. lUtistrated. Popular edition, 
8vo, cloth $1.50 

"A remarkable woman.**— JVo/wm. 

Ten Years' Dis:ging hi Egypt, i88i-i89i. 

By W. M. Flinders Petrie* Second 
edition, rtzised, lUtistrated, l2mo, cloth^ 

fl.50 



For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 



FLEHIN6 H. REYELL COMPANY.] 



New York : lur Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago : 150 Madison Street. 
Toronto : 140 Yonge Street. 



SCIENCE 



TWELFTH 

YEAR 



More than one thousand of the leading scien- 
tific men and women of America and Europe have 

agreed to contribute to the paper during the coming 
year ; and, as others are constantly joining in this move to 
make the paper more valuable than ever, it cannot be long 
before there will be over twO thousand competent 

users of this weekly medium of scientific 
discussion. 

SEND 50 CENTS FOR TWO MONTHS' TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

N. D. G. HODGES, 874 Broadway, New Yorlr 
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Two Important Works of Fiction. 

Just Published: 

MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 

Katharine Lauderdale. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of "Saracinesca," "Pietro 
Ghisleri," ** Mr. Isaacs," etc. With illustrations and a new portrait 
of the author. In two volumes. Small i2mo, cloth^ in box, $2.00. 

To be Ready on April ^d : 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF •* ROBERT ELSMERE." 

Marcella. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of " The History of David Grieve," 
" Robert Elsmere," etc. With new portrait. In two volumes. .Small 
i2mo, cloth, in box, $2,00. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OP ARCH/EOLOaV 

AND OP THE HI5T0RY OP THE PINE ARTS. 



Thb AMKncAN JotTKNAL OP AKCHiKOLOGY it the Organ of the Ardueoloclca] laititvte of 
America. It contains original articles by ardueologists of esublisbed reputation both in Biirop* 
and America ; also the Papers of tbc American School of Cassical Studies at Athens, Correspondeocs 
Book Reviews, and News of ezcaTations and discoreries in all countries. 

ContenU off Vol. Vlll.t No. 4. OcUrtier— Deceoiber» 1893. 

Walter Millbr* — A History of the Akropolis at Athens. 
Arcb«ological News. 

ContenU off Vol. iX.t No. 1. January— Marcht i8m* 

Allan Marquand. — The Madonnas of Luca della Robbia. 

Henry W. Haynbs. — Some Unwarranted Assumptions In Archseology. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr.— Byzantine Artists in Italy from the sixth to the fifteeodi 

centnry. 
R. B. Richardson. — A Torso from Daphne. 
Ch. Waldstsin.— Preliminary Report on the Excavations at the Arffive HenKUB 

in 1S93. 
Book Reviews. Archaeological News. 

Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription $5.00. 

Address for Uterary communications A. L. FROTH INQHAMt Jr.» 

for tmsiness communications ALLAN MARQUAND, 

PRINCETON. NEW JERSEY. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS, 

THE PIONEER OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

By OSCAR S. STRAUS, 
Author of " The Origin of the Repubucan Form of Government in the 

United States." 

Severe] btomphies of Roger Williams have been written, most of which are now out of print. Since the 
puUication of tneae earlier works much valuable additional information concerning the pioneer of religious 
liberty in America has come to light. Mr. Straus, the author of the present biography, has given careful 
study to the subject of Roger Williams and his work. He has searched anew tne records of the Charter 
House, where Williams attended school as a pensioner, and also the records of Pembroke College. Among 
other things he has succeeded in determining the year of Williams's birth, a matter which has long been the 
subject of controversy among genealogists and historians of New England. 

Roger Williams is one of the most uniq^ue and picturesaue characters in our history. His life was one 
long battle for religious liberty. The hostilities and prejudices he encountered have such vitality that they 
have come down by tradition and inheritance to our times. The author of this b'lognphj has endeavored to 
bring out the truth without fear or favor, and to present an impartial record of the character and work of this 
renarlcable man, who was in the fullest sense the pioneer of religious liberty. 

«% /W* saU at all book ttortSy price %\ .as. SmhI^ postpaid^ by the publishers on receipt of price. 
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InE JUINvlLCr tJUUIV. folks too. no one but the author of ^PUin Tales from 
■ ■■■^ »yi^l-^VJ^B^ l^v^v^A-».> ^^ y.jj^,, ..Soldiers Three." etc., could have written 

the fascinating stories that are conuined in this volume— stories of the Indian jungle, of Kola Nag, the ele- 
phant ; Shore Khan^ the tiger ; and old BaloOy the sleepy brown bear who teaches the wolf cubs the Law of 
ibe Jungle : of Baghoera^ the black panther ; and of Ar«a, the python, whose blow is like the blow of a steam- 
hammer. Readers of '' St. Nicholas" will remember the stories of '* Rikki-Tikki-Tavi," ** Toomai of the 
Elephanu,'* ''Mowgli's Brothers,'^ and '* Tiger, Tiger,'' which originally appeared in that nuigazine and 
attracted wide attention. These stories— which the New York Christian Advocate has described as 
"Qotque in literature and perfectly delightful in spirit "—are published in the present volume, with additional 
illustrations, and to them are added ** iCiaa's Hunting,'* ** The White Seal," and ** Her Majesty's Servanu." 
It is safe to predict that '* The Jungle Book " will become a classic in children's literature— a book the young- 
sters will clamor for even after they know all the stories by heart. 

»•♦ For sale at all book-storesy Price I1.50. Sent^postpaid^ by the publishers on receipt 0/ price. 
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Frank R. Stockton's Novels. 

A new edition of five of Mr. Stockton's most popular 
worlo, put up in a box and sold only in the set, f^'OO. 
These volumes are sold separately in another edition 
at the following prices : 

The HoBdredth Man. 

** Among the very best stories of the day.'^ lamo, 
430 pages, cloth, I1.50. 



He Castloc Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Ale- 
skliM, and fts seqnd. The Dasaotes. 

Seventeenth thousand, tamo, 317 pages, cloth, $1.00. 

The S<|iilrrel loo* 

THo it rat e d by A. B. Frost. lamo, 133 pages, cloth, 
The Merry Chanter. 

Witb illustrations br Charlbs Dana Gibson. lamo, 
sfi pages, cloth, f i.oo ; paper, 50 cents. 

Sweet Bells out of Tune. 

Atatel of New York society, by Mrs. Burton Har- 
BMMc, author of '' The Anglomaniacs,*' etc. zamo, 
S31 pages, cloth, $1.35. 



Balcony Stories. 



By Gracb King. A collection of charming character 
sketches of life in Louisiana. Illustrated, ismo, 
345 pages, cloth, $1.25. 

The White Islander. 

A romance of the Indian Massacre at Mackinac, by 
Mary Hartwbll Cathbrwood. Illustrated by 
Francis Day. lamo, 164 pages, cloth, $1.25. 

Thumb-Nail Sketches. 

A charming little volume, by Gborgb Wharton 
Bdwards. Illustrated by the author. 113 pages, 
price li.oo. 

For Tourists; 

A Handbook of English Cathedrals. 

By Mrs. Schuvlbr Van Rbnssblabr, describing the 
great cathedral churches of England. Published 
in convenient form for tourists, and bound in flex- 
ible covers. This Handbook contains nearly 500 
pages, and is illustrated with 150 drawings by 
JosBPH Pbnnbll. Price, leather, $3.00; cloth,lb.5a 
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A MODERN VIEW OF MYSTICISM.* 



So much attention has been given of 
late to subjects more or less closely con- 
nected with mysticism, and so many con- 
flicting views have been expressed, that 
it has become interesting to inquire how 
far the word " mysticism '* can be defined 
as designating a system, rather than as 
embracing a collection of apophth^ms 
of one g^eneral character and a mass 
of so-called phenomena now commonly 
spoken of as " psychic." 

In the preface to his learned work en- 
titled The Natural History of the Chris* 
tian Religion, Dr. Mackintosh sa3rs that 
" no tendency to mysticism is at all dis- 
cernible in the teaching of Jesus." In 
the opinion of many modem mystics the 
teachings of Christ is the most perfect 
existing exposition of the theory and 
practice of mysticism. The modem 
mystic and the learned divine do not use 
the word " mysticism " in the same sense. 

Again, Mr. Hudson, in his valuable 
book The Law of Psychic Phenomena 
(Chicago, McClui^. 1893, pages 33^337)» 
speaks of " Orientalists," by which name 
he seems to designate Eastem mystics, 
and says that " they believe in their power 
to communicate with the spirits of an- 
other world, precisely as do the modem 
spiritists." He adds that " the foundation 



of their belief " lies in " psychic phenom- 
ena produced by themselves, in igno- 
rance of the fundamental laws which 
govern it." 

There is evidently a misapprehension 
in the mind of the author, assuredly no 
more due to ignorance than Dr. Mackin- 
tosh's statement above quoted, but solely 
to the fact that leamed men do not all 
mean the same thing when they speak of 
mysticism, generally or particularly. 

A book has also recently appeared in 
Paris, entitled La Vie inconnue de Ji* 
sus, by M. Notovitch, which has at- 
tracted some attention and of which por- 
tions have been translated into English 
in the daily press. In this book, together 
with an account of the author's journey 
into Thibet, is given what purports to be 
an unknown life of Christ, written by 
Buddhists, more or less from the Bud- 
dhistic and mystic position. Genuine or 
not, this hitherto unknown life very well 
illustrates a third point of view as to 
what mysticism is. 

The present paper is tentative, in so 
far as it is an attempt to put with some 
cleamess before the average reader the 
views of modem mystics. Should any 
interest be shown in this exposition, it is 
the writer's intention to carry it as far as 
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he can by future papers of a similar kind 
in the pages of this Review. The writer 
wishes to state that he is not, and never 
has been, either a "Theosophist" or a 
spiritist ; he also begs that whatever is 
said here may be judged, if read, without 
regard to allusions to this and kindred 
subjects which he has made in novels 
and purely for purposes of fiction. He 
claims no authority to be heatd as the 
mouthpiece of the modern mystic, though 
much of what he has to say is the resblt 
of long intercourse with persons engaged 
in the practice of mysticism in various 
parts of the world. 

We possess several accounts of Christ's 
birth, life, and passion, besides those con- 
tained in the four Gospels, and it is 
neither possible nor desirable to reject 
altogether that great body of tradition 
which has always existed side by side 
with histories of the evangelists, com- 
pleting, in some instances, the evangelists' 
work, and in others throwing the light 
of fresh evidence upon doubted and ques* 
tioned details. Those who wish to know 
what sources of information exist may 
read the introduction to Renan's Vt'e dt 
Jhus, 

It ought not to surprise any one that 
the story of Christ's life should have 
penetrated to the remoter parts of Thibet. 
In all ages news has travelled through 
the East with almost unaccountable ra- 
pidity, repeated from mouth to mouth by 
merchants and pilgrims. Moreover, the 
verbal memory of the Orientals is aston- 
ishing, and is quite as reliable and ac- 
curate as is the ordinary newspaper of 
to-day in the representation of informa- 
tion obtained. For ages the sacred 
books of the Brahmans were transmitted 
and handed down by word of mciith 
only ; for, as compared with the antiquity 
of the Vedas, the art of writing in India 
appears to be recent. 

Every reader of M. Notovitch's Bud- 
dhist life of the Saviour must be im- 
pressed by the narrator's profound sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of Christ, by 



his high appreciation of Christ's teach- 
ing, and by his simple statement that " in 
Him dwelt the spirit of the whole world " 
^or, to use a modern phrase, the " es- 
sence of the universe." 

To the Buddhist of early da3rs, as to 
Mohammed, as to certain Brahmans of 
our own time, the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ was no more unbelievable than to 
Christians of all ages. Each, it is true, 
believed according to his own system, as 
each interpreted for himself the teach- 
ings, applied the maxims, and perhaps 
endeavored to follow the example. For 
in maxim, teaching, and example lies the 
scheme of religion. 

Take, for instance, the Lord's Prayer. 
The Buddhist would have no difficulty in 
understanding it, nor in praying in the 
same words. 

Our Father— that is to say. Universal, 
all - existent, all - penetrating, creating 
Source. 

Which— answeringthe question "which 
father ? the earthly or the macrocosmic ? " 

Art in heaven— art in the superior uni- 
versal state of which the physical world 
is a partial manifestation. 

Hallowed be Thy name— let Thy name 
be kept as a holy secret ; that is, let not 
unfitted persons know that God is not a 
person, to be named, but a nameless 
Source. This phrase is explanatory of 
the mode of address, as " Our Father," 
and not as " God." 

Thy kingdom come— we wish that the 
time for the re-absorption of manifesta* 
tion into Pure Being may not be far 
off. 

Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven — may all manifestation be ab- 
sorbed into essence, as it already is in the 
macrocosm, which tendency is the ulti- 
mate direction of Essence, that is. of the 
Will of God. 

Here ends the invocation; that is to 
say, the formula for concentrating the 
bodily mind upon the Universal Source 
in which the individuality of the mystic 
has as yet but temporary and uncertain 
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existence. Immediately commences the 
expression of the prayer or intention. 

Give us this day our daily bread— that 
is, let us, by our own intention, receive 
this day as much of the soul-nourish- 
ment as the day will admit of, in order 
to preserve and strengthen the tendency 
to an ultimate continuous existence, with 
which tendency we are endowed as the 
consequence of original manifestation 
out of the all-present, unmanifest source. 
For if this tendency be not nourished, 
it most disappear, and, to use Western 
language, the soul must starve and 
perish. 

Forgive us our debts — ^that is, it is our 
fixed intention to make good what we 
have omitted in the preservation and 
nourishment of our tendency to a con- 
tinued existence, and it is our hope that 
by concentrating and sustaining this 
intention we may not lose anything 
already gained. 

As we forgave our debtors — a merely 
earthly simile, containing also a recom- 
mendation to be charitable. 

And lead us not into temptation — it is 
our intention to keep our minds and 
bodies out of the way of all which may 
distract us from the continued concen- 
tration of our minds upon our inner 
selves. 

But deliver us from evil — and we hope, 
on the contrary, by this intention to 
escape the consequences of any distrac- 
tion from concentration which we may 
formerly have allowed ourselves. 

Amen — ^truly and in earnest, a final re- 
sumption of the process of concentrating 
the intention* 

This crude example may serve to show 
how the Buddhist would naturally inter- 
pret any Western prayer deserving of the 
name. 

Similarly he would regard Christ and 
Christianity as completely explicable and 
absolutely real. Metaphysically speak- 
bg, the Buddhist has gone so far that 
his system includes all conceivable mani- 
esutions of Pure Being. 



To take the principal articles of Bud- 
dhism in their order: 

Space is absolute and infinite* All 
manifestation is within it. 

Pure Being is absolute and infinite. 
All manifestation is within it and caused 
by it. 

Pure Being has neither past nor future. 
As it is absolute, has never changed, and 
is incapable of change, this is axiomatic. 

Time is a measure of change and de- 
fined by change. 

In the macrocosm there is therefore 
neither Change nor Time. The macro- 
cosm or " Ar " is infinite Space and Co- 
infinite Pure Being. 

Compared with Space and Pure Being 
no physical manifestation has any real 
existence. Because, as in our mathe- 
matics, no matter can be conceived as 
infinite, and the greatest possible con- 
ceivable quantity of matter, when com- 
pared with any infinity, is represented by 
Naught, and nothing which is true in 
transcendental mathematics is untrue in 
metaphysics. 

(In the Buddhist Triplicity, Pure Being 
corresponds to the Father in the Chris- 
tian Trinity.) 

Pure Being has an inherent, co-infinite 
tendency to Manifestation. 

(In the Buddhist Triplicity, ManifesU- 
tion corresponds to the Son in the Chris- 
tian Trinity.) 

Manifestation of Pure Being neces- 
sarily produces a Result which is the 
moral consequence called Good. 

(In the Buddhist Triplicity the Result 
corresponds to the Spirit in the Christian 
Trinity.) 

The Buddhist Triplicity is metaph3rsi- 
cal and also axiomatic, consisting in Pure 
Being, Manifestation and the joint Re- 
sult proceeding from both, " Not created " 
— ^that is, not depending upon reciproci- 
ty, but " Proceeding." 

It is not conceivable that there should 
be any number of Manifestations without 
a conflict, nor any conflict without a 
Result. 
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It is not conceivable that there should 
be in Pure Being a tendency to Manifes- 
tation without the phenomenon of Mani- 
festation. 

The three are therefore co-existent, 
and therefore, again, co-infinite, having 
a moral order of succession as Cause, 
Effect, and Consequence, but no conceiv- 
able beginning nor other priority of any 
one over any other. 

This is the reason why religion is pri- 
marily inherent in man. He exists in 
Pure Being and Pure Being exists in 
him, with co-extensive tendency to Mani- 
festation and with inevitable Result. 

In this sense also every man is the 
image of God, and the Buddhist would 
regard the statement that God made 
man in his own image as a natural met- 
aphor. 

The ideally perfect man is he who, 
metaphorically, approaches most nearly 
to the image of God. In this sense the 
Buddhist may consider Sakya Muni to 
be a Son of God, and also Christ, as 
the nearest conceivable finite exemplary 
symbols of the universal Triplicity, in 
his opinion and in ours. 

The Buddhist calls his religion a Way, 
as Christians call theirs a " Means of Sal- 
vation." 

The Buddhist means by a " Way " a 
method of strengthening the individual's 
tendency towards an ultimate continuous 
survival as a Result, only possible, a 
priori, as a Good Result. The Buddhist 
believes that the individuality is insepa- 
rable from Manifestation except by de- 
grees, and that it continues to be asso- 
ciated with one body after another, 
until the soul has perished, or else until, 
by concentration and intention, the in- 
dividuality is liberated. The involution 
of Pure Being with the elements, to use 
the phraseology of Buddhism, corre- 
sponds exactly with the Western expres- 
sion, " the bonage of sin," to escape from 
which is the only object of religion. The 
Brahmans considered this involution to 
be an unmitigated but mitigable evil, 



from which escape was possible through 
ascending d^;rees of blessedness. But 
the Buddhist looks upon it as the Chris- 
tian does : that is to say, as not even 
mitigable until the final escape, which,, 
for the Buddhist, is not dependent upon 
the death of the body, since the in- 
dividuality at death, if not yet ultimately 
purified, still consists of Pure Being in- 
volved with the perishable elements, and 
therefore liable to fall back to a lower 
state, and even to final extinction, as an 
individual, from the lowest order, after 
having almost attained the highest. 

Of these Buddha is reported to have 
said : " Like smothering a raging fire, 
though (it be) carefully put out, yet (if) 
a spark (be) left : so in their abstraction 
(by practice of mysticism), still the germ 
of ' I ' (of self, of individual existence), 
the source of great sorrow, still surviving, 
perpetuates the suffering caused by lust, 
and the evil consequences of every kind 
of deed survive." (Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan- 
King, III. 15.) 

In order to make clearer the under- 
standing of the Buddhist's theory in re- 
gard to the nature of this individual 
existence, I quote the following hitherto 
unpublished words of an eminent modem 
Buddhist on the subject : 

" A man's body has the separate iden- 
tity that any material object has. The 
rest of him— the 'spirit,' for want of a 
better word — is a very complex thing, 
made up of many personalities, from 
many sources, the 'souls' of dead folks 
amongst them. The sense of personal 
identity is with most folks only a sense 
of bodily identity, with whatever that 
implies of apparent relations of subject 
and object, continuous memory and the 
like. Hence people do not know of 
their own complex ' spiritual composi- 
tion.' Hence also a disembodied 'soul' 
or ' spirit ' does not usually recognize its 
own existence, and when absorbed by a 
living body, though it modifies the char- 
acter of the man that absorbs it, its cor 
sciousness is merged in his. 
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"But under certain circumstances the 
dominant personality— or rather its con- 
sciousness — may be suspended for a time, 
during which one of the dormant person- 
alities may become dominant, with a 
more or less complete restoration of its 
self-consciousness and of its memory. 
Such are most of the • trance-personali- 
ties ' or sub-liminal personalities.' 

"Besides the 'souls' of dead folks, 
there are many kinds of personalities, 
good and bad, formed in different ways, 
that are part of the * spirit ' of an ordi- 
nary human being, and modify for better 
or worse the action of the will." 

The first direct object of all religious 
praaice worthy of the name is to find 
out and partially liberate one's own 
«• soul," if we agree to call the " self-spirit " 
by that name, and to set it free in so far 
as to make it independent of that bodily 
identity which is material, transitory, 
and, therefore, relatively unreal. Most 
evidently, in order to accomplish this, it 
is necessary that the influence of this un- 
real bodily identity should be diminished 
as much as possible; in other words, 
that it should be got into subjection. 
Hence, in all ages, the practice of relig- 
ious austerities, in every degree, from the 
mild and reasonable abstention and fast- 
ing imposed by the Church upon modem 
Catholics to the terrible self-torture of 
the Brahman devotee, against which, ac- 
cording to the legend, Buddha protested, 
after living upon one hempseed daily, for 
six years. The fact is that he agreed 
with many other philosophers — and 
with Christ's own example — in recom- 
mending a moderate, middle term of 
self-rule between excess and priva- 
tion. 

Buddha's " Law " grew out of existing 
Brahmanism, and, so far as higher relig- 
ious practice was concerned, was a relax- 
ation of rule. Christ's teaching, on the 
contrary, involved an ascetic reaction 
j^inst the gluttony which, even in 
Mohammed's time, was still the chief 
lauU of the Semitic races. Christianity. 



therefore, met Buddhism on the common 
ground of moderation. 

The interest felt of late by Christians 
in the Buddhist doctrine makes it easy 
to understand that a Buddhist could feel 
deep sympathy in Christianity, which, 
independently of a divine origin, is one 
of the most complete forms of mysticism 
ever practised. For all mysticism aims 
at the discovery of the "soul," by means 
calculated to reduce the influence of the 
material, impure, dying '*!''; and all 
mysticism contemplates as its object the 
ultimate strengthening and metaphysical 
purification, as it were, of the self-spirit, 
by concentrating good intentions into 
permanent results ; the final consequence 
being, as before said, the production of 
Abstract Good, which is always a result, 
and never a pre-existing, absolute, indi- 
vidual, but infinite entity, such as Pure 
Being is considered to be in so far as we 
can consider it at all. 

An example has been given in the 
interpretation which a Buddhist would 
put upon the Lord's Prayer. This con- 
sists, properly, in an invocation and in a 
petition, or, in the mystic view, of a pre- 
paratory concentration and an expressed 
intention. Almost every Christian prac- 
tice may be interpreted in the same way, 
as corresponding, in the mystic view of 
it, to a Buddhist practice or maxim. 

It is, for example, the custom of Bud- 
dhists to place their bodies in a pre- 
scribed attitude during the preparatory 
concentration which precedes " ecstasy " 
and which, according to Western science, 
helps to induce auto-h3rpnotism. In this 
position the eyes are fixed upon a certain 
figure, and the attention is concentrated 
by a mere act of volition, or, more gen- 
erally, by the mechanical repetition of a 
formula of words neither so hard to 
remember or pronounce as to require 
great attention, nor so short and easy as 
to need none at all. 

To the many who have read P^/er 
Ibbetson it may be said that Mr. Du 
Maurier has told in his remarkable novel 
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the secret of the first step in Buddhist 
and mystic practice, and one of the uses 
to which it is put by Buddhists, namely, 
the " dreaming true " of past events. It 
is unnecessary to inquire into the prob- 
able source of Mr. Du Manner's informa- 
tion. The fact remains that he has been 
the first to describe, approximately, the 
practice of real Buddhists in the first act 
of concentration, and one of the results 
which they desire to obtain from it. 
" My city of refuge is right recollection, 
and my sleeping-couch right meditation," 
Buddha himself is reported to have said. 

The similarity between this and the 
Christian custom of kneeling with folded 
hands, the eyes fixed — whether open 
and directed upon some visible object, or 
closed and turned, as it were, upon one 
idea— while a prayer is repeated from 
memory, is very striking. Let any reader 
look into the text of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of Saint Ignatius. To many, indeed, 
the practice of some Roman Catholics, 
in repeating certain prayers many times, 
with or without the rosary of beads, 
seems contemptible from an intellectual 
point of view. But the Buddhist looks 
upon it as reasonable, the object, mysti- 
cally speaking, not being at all to insist 
with God by ceaseless importunity, but 
by the repetition of a formula, the mind 
being concentrated as much as possible 
upon divine things, to produce a bodily 
trance-state, more or less profound, dur- 
ing which the soul is elevated out of 
the material " I," and purified by separa- 
tion from it, and strengthened by each 
repetition of that separation, until at last 
it is habitually unconscious, subjectively, 
of the elements in which its Pure Being 
is involved. 

It matters little, in the opinion of a 
mystic, that science calls this state one 
of auto-hypnotism—" self-imposed sleep" 
—and believes it to be attribuuble to a 
bodily condition. ** So it is." he answers, 
"but that bodily condition is necessary 
to • right recollection '—dreaming true — 
and to right meditation." The Buddhist, 



and, generally, the myttic, pays little at- 
tention to nomenclature, and denies noth* 
ing which science can demonstrate. He 
despises, moreover, all that class of phe- 
nomena the futile attempt at the pro- 
duction of which, often unduly helped by 
trickery, has too frequently made the 
name of Buddhism an equivalent for 
magic or for juggling in the West. Since 
all phenomena whatsoever belong to so- 
called matter, from which it is the object 
of all religion to escape, it follows that 
all phenomena whatsoever, as objects of 
interest or wonder rather than as neces- 
sities of this dying body, are equally and 
altogether contemptible. This position 
is said to have been enjoined by Buddha 
himself. As for Christianity, Christ did 
not hesitate to speak with disdain of His 
own miracles, and to tell His followers 
that if they had faith they could do as 
much themselves; thereby implying, as 
the Buddhist might say, that miracles 
were not performed against the laws of 
matter, but by means of these, and that 
any one might learn to perform them 
who possessed faith. In the words of St. 
Augustine, " a miracle does not happen 
in contradiction to nature, but in contra- 
diction to that which is known to us of 
nature." 

In this matter of miracles, it may be 
noticed that the first proposition of 
magic, by which is here meant the thau- 
maturgy of the middle ages, is based on 
a similar view. " Within the sphere of his 
activity, or the circle of his influence, the 
magician truly creates whatever he u- 
serts " — by sheer belief in it. So-called 
magicians, as is well known, induced in 
themselves an artificial, self-imposed 
sleep, by various means. In other words, 
whether they ever really produced any 
"phenomena'' or not, they were aware 
that some sort of bodily trance-state was 
the necessary first step towards the con- 
centration they desired. 

It is easy to see, from what has been 
said, that a Buddhist may consider Chris- 
tianity to be a high form of mysticism, 
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or, as he would say» a " Way " of escaping 
from birth, life, and death, though by no 
means so satisfactory as his own " Way." 
Christianity, for him, passes over the 
very important question of the renewal 
of life immediately or soon after each 
bodily death, by the absorption of the soul 
into a new body, whenever it is not yet 
wholly freed from the material " I " ; that 
is to say, so long as it is involved with 
the elements and constitutes a bodily 
identity requiring a complete body. But 
the Buddhist does not necessarily under* 
stand that Christianity denies such re- 
incarnation, since there is no direct denial 
of it to be found in the Gospels. Nor 
does he see why most Christians believe 
that the soul of the unrepenting sinner 
is damned to eternal pain, instead of to 
a lower life and to possible ultimate ex- 
tinction, seeing that the belief in eternal 
torments does not appear categorically 
stated in the Gospels, nor in the writings 
of the earlier fathers, nor, in fact, at all 
until more than a century and a half after 
Christ's death. On the contrary, he finds 
the general belief of the early Christians 
to have been that the soul perished in 
complete extinction, unless it had earned 
immortality for itself — an immortality of 
such complete self-forgetting and of such 
intense ecstasy and oneness with God 
as to closely resemble the Buddhist's 
own ultimate Nirvana—" the great quiet 
place," " the end of every grief and sor- 
row." 

And Nirvana corresponds to the Chris- 
tian heaven in the epithets applied to it, 
though so widely different in its nature 
when minutely descrit)ed by visionaries. 
" A place of refreshment, light, and peace " 
—it is not easy to say whether the expres- 
sion is from the Christian ** Commemora- 
tion for the Dead " or from the " Maha- 
parinirvana." 

For all mysticism is in reality one in 
principle and one in object, and from all 
ages there have been mystics, as there 
will be so long as man continues to cross 
the •• sea of birth and death. " There is a 



** Way " more perfect than other ways, but 
there are ways for all the striving, strug- 
gling beings that seek deliverance from 
the horrible bondage of the material self, 
from the slavery of those unreal and 
transitory things which are involved with 
the soul, to destroy its conscious identity 
by a slow and living death. And there 
is no short-cut to peace. There is no 
hope in " the long divorce of steel." It is 
not in the power of death to destroy that 
involution of the Absolute with the tran- 
sitory, that wrapping up of the true in 
the false, that interweaving of the dying 
woof through the living web. The hand 
lacks not strength to sever, nor the heart 
bravery to strike ; but, though life be di- 
vided as fine as chaff, it is life and the 
principle of life still, until it ceases to be 
life by the freeing of the pure and eternal 
from the transient and the impure, or is 
extinguished by slow degrees of shameful 
failure in the eternal loss of its identified 
consciousness. 

"Death is nothing to us," says Epi- 
curus, " seeing that, when we are, death 
is not yet, and when death comes, we are 
not." 

Thus spoke the philosopher beloved by 
him of the Atoms — by that sad Lucre- 
tius, poisoned to madness by love-potions, 
who, in brief dreams of reason, moulded 
materialism in magnificent magic of verse 
to a thought fit for faith and splendid 
with sorrow of life. What wonder that 
in his four-and-fortieth year his own 
hand should have sought bis own heart, 
to make an end ? 

But neither Christian nor Buddhist 
sets the end there. Few indeed are they 
who " believe in nothing," as the meaning- 
less phrase goes, but many are they who 
ask of themselves and of one another 
what that something is which is not all 
unbelief, which is not quite within them 
and yet surely not outside of them only, 
which it would be satisfaction to define 
and happiness to know, and even to guess 
at which is a faint pleasure. Some have 
tried to answer, some have succeeded in 
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part, and some have altogether failed. 
No man yet has found the words of the 
universal reply. There are very few now 
who set the end upon the knife's point, 
as the Roman did, and believe that it is 
indeed the end. 

As the sun of the ages goes down upon 
the century's day, the evensong of man- 
kind is a question and a supplication of 
questioning, and the eyes of many and 
the hearts of all are turned from the set- 
ting to the quarter of the next rising, 
whence is their hope. 

What now? What next? Whither go 
we, and where is That we seek ? Being 
what we are, can this be all we are to be ? 
Is the present all, the past nothing, and 
the future less than nothing? Time be* 
ing so very long, behind us and before, is 
there so little of it for each of us? 

The appalling answer crushes the ques* 
tion on our lips — " Before another hun- 
dred years are out, not one thing now 
living shall be alive. All shall be as 
dead, as the dead we have seen and wept, 
and laid in the earth." It is the answer 
of the Epicurean — " Only death lives for- 
ever." 

Go where you will, the great question 
is asked every day, and there are men who 
in the turmoil and storm of their man- 
hood's work ask it in their hearts every 
hour. For this age has been one of frui- 
tion, and only satiety is left. It has been 
a pleasure-loving age, and we have bought 
and sold pleasure, and h^gled over it, 
and cheapened it in the public market ; 
and we have gorged ourselves with it as 
men never did before ; and sense is sur- 
feited and pleasure has dulled the edge 
of sensation. 

Not the rich only, but the poorest, the 
simplest, the most natural, as we should 
say. Is there a village left in all this 
country whose boys and girls could play 
at country sports, dance round the May- 
pole, and laugh and kiss under the mis- 
tletoe, in right good cheerful earnest as 
the old folks did? The very thought 
makes one smile — ^and scornfuly, too. 



And yet, whyjiot ? Have they any light- 
ness of heart to compare for sheer hap- 
piness with what there used to be ? They 
could see no pleasure in such things now. 
What is this but satiety, which has dulled 
us all beyond the power of enjoyment ? 
And what have we in its place ? A thirst 
for knowledge, perhaps. Books, certain- 
ly, and mostly not of such kind as might 
quench that thirst, but rather such as 
must irritate it. We read a hundred, a 
thousand, perha|>s ten thousand books in 
a lifetime, and when we have done read- 
ing we ask, 'What is it all for? The 
books do not tell us what we most wish 
to know — they do not tell us whither we 
are going^^ Some of them tell us of relig^ 
ion, and there is talk in them of a life 
to come — or there is idle guessing at 
what that life may be, if it comes. There 
are even little stories of people after 
death, meeting, thinking, and speaking 
as we do here. And we say, "Who 
knows ? Perhaps it may be true ! It is 
very pretty." Then we shut the book 
and long for the Beatific Vision. We go 
to our work or to our pleasure, heavy- 
hearted for the most part, and full of the 
great question, and we admit silently to 
ourselves, or secretly to the few we love, 
that the Joy is gone out of life and that 
it is very hard to find even a little enjoy- 
ment. 

Then, too, our joyless questioning is 
caught up and repeated loudly by happier 
people, in whom curiosity has never risen 
to the terrible dignity of doubt. But 
they, too, are satiated with what they 
have, and long to shiver delicately in the 
uncertain hopes and fears of weal or woe 
to come, to play with the spirits of the 
departed, to dally with Caesar's ghost, and 
jest with the solemn dead. 

Poor stuff, but of a true source. The 
question sown in a thinner soil and bear- 
ing a poorer fruit, but the question still, 
real and unanswered, flippant here, des- 
perate there, often despairing, often de- 
fiant, a goad in the flesh of nan. a poison 
in his mouth, and a sting in his heart of 
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hearts. And now and then, out of the 
coafusion of thought and speech, rings 
the sharp demand for a new revelation, 
and one rises up in faith and says that 
it is at hand. But they both die and 
have seen nothing. And another voice 
is lifted up out of torture, and cries out 
in strong wrath that there is no God, 
nor anything unseen, save only the Right 
of man to Have. He also dies and has 
neither had nor seen, nor made those 
who heard his cry believe that he was 
right. 

Also, many who have read books and 
thought about them say that they have 
found Nirvana, scarcely knowinpr why 
they would rather say, " The end is Nir- 
vana," than repeat with the philosopher, 
"Only death lives for ever." They only 
drive the great question back a step, and 
have not answered it, though they may 
luiow the answer's words. 

Beyond the battle of speech and the 
war of thought, almost beyond human- 
ity's bounds, stands the mystic, calm, 
sure, happy. It matters little how he has 
passed through the great struggle and 
out beyond to the other side — the ways 
are many, besides the one "way." For 
him the question is answered; for him 
there b no doubt, no fight, no weariness, 
no death, no life, no more living and dy* 
ing. The desires, which are the causes 
of life, are gone, and no longer bind the 
soul to the material, identified ** I" His 
body lives, breathes, eats, sleeps, is re* 
freshed and is tired, like the bodies of 
other men ; but the soul is no longer sub- 
jeaively conscious of matter and no 
longer sufi^ers by the change of passing 
things. At will, the real and imperish* 
able essence of him rises from his dying 
part in the fulness of that knowledge 



which is universal because it is one and 
indivisible. The body lingers, and with 
it the last tie has still some strength. 
The possibility of losing that knowledge 
again and of falling back to the common 
level is still real, but is almost inconceiv- 
able. Hope is realized, fear is infinitely 
far removed, time is forgotten with the 
matter it measured, and half a life of 
waiting passes as in a moment. 

There are few amongst the fighters in 
the world-war who would not give their 
all to be one of that small band of un- 
known men. It is easy to talk of under- 
standing, of following, and of doing; it is 
another matter to understand, to follow, 
and to do. Hardest of all it is to find a 
teacher in these days of misused knowl- 
edge. To many, perhaps to most, it 
must seem hard to believe that any one in 
all the world has attained to the condi- 
tion of the satisfied mystic without self- 
deception of one sort or another, which 
must of necessity one day end in unde- 
ception and sorrow. 

There are few, or none, to teach men 
what mysticism is. There are few books 
and few men who understand them. 
How then shall anyone learn? Every 
form of mysticism that ever existed has 
told its followers that the truth is within 
them, and not without — a sort of univer- 
sal reconciliation of truths by a direct 
appreciation which rejects at the same 
time the whole mass of legend which 
has grown up out of our examination 
of matter. 

And herein lies one of the fundamen- 
tal differences between Christianity and 
Buddhism as they exist to-day. Chris- 
tianity looks upon salvation as possible 
for all. Buddhism, practically, does not. 
F. Marion Crawford. 



AMONG THE COLLEGES. 



A NtTMBER of preliminary appoint- 
ments in the Faculties of many of the 
colleges have been announced already, 
although as a usual thing the changes 



are not officially mcde public until the 
end of the academic year. 

At Columbia, Professer Henry Drisler, 
LL.D., becomes Emeritus Professor of the 
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Greek Language and Literature, on the 
expiration of the fiftieth year of his offi- 
cial connection with the University. A 
volume of classical studies will be pub- 
lished in his honor by some of his former 
pupils, and presented to him on Q>m- 
mencement-day. (An account of this 
volume, with a list of its contents, may 
be found in the March Book Reviews.) 
Dr. John D. Quackenbos will be made 
Emeritus Professor of Rhetoric. The 
death is announced of the Rev. Thomas 
Morong, Ph.D., Curator of the Herba- 
rium, and the resignation of Bernard F. 
O'Connor, Ph.D.. Adjunct Professor of 
the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures; while Augustus C. Merriaro, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Greek Archaeology 
and Epigraphy, Jasper T. Goodwin, A.M., 
Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, 
James L. Greenleaf, C.E., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering, and A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct Professor of 
Architecture, will be absent on leave 
during 1894-95. The term expires of 
Arthur Willey, Tutor in Biology ; Delan- 
ccy W. Ward, Ph.B., Assisunt in Chem- 
istry; and Frederic T. Cooper, A.M., 
Assistant in Latin. Franklin H. Giddings, 
A.M., Professor of Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr Collie and Lecturer in Soci- 
ology at Columbia, has been made Profes- 
sor of Sociology; Edmund B. Wilson, 
Ph.D.. Adjunct Professor of Biology, be- 
comes Professor of Invertebrate Zoology; 
George F. Canfield, LL,B., Lecturer on 
Doctrines Peculiar to New York Law, 
and Henry P. Starbuck, LL.B., Lec- 
turer on Common-law Pleading and 
Practice, both become Professors of Law*; 
Thomas Scott Fiske, A.M.. Ph.D.. In- 
structor in Mathematics, becomes Ad- 
junct Professor; Harold Jacoby, A.B., 
Instructor in Geodesy and Practical As- 
tronomy, becomes Adjunct Professor of 
Astronomy. Among the Tutors that 
become Instructors are Benjamin Duryea 
Woodward, A.M., Ph.D., in Romance 
Languages and Literatures; Charles 
Sears Baldwin. A.M.. in Rhetoric; and 



of the Assistants that become Tutors, 
James Ewing, M.D.» in Normal Histol- 
ogy, and Edmund Howd Miller, Ph.B., 
in Analytical Chemistry and Assaying. 
Among the other Assistants, Gilbert Van 
Ingen becomes Curator of the Geological 
Collections ; Charles P. Warren. A.M., 
Lecturer in Architecture ; Pierce Bailey, 
M.D.. Third Assistant in Pathology ; and 
Edwin M. Kitchel, M.D., Second Assist- 
ant in Normal Histology. Among the 
new appointments are Gary N. Calkins. 
B3., Tutor in Biology; W.T. Brewster, 
A.M., Tutor in Rhetoric; H. J. Burchell, 
Jr., A.M.. Assistant in Latin; and Mar- 
ston T. Bogert, A.B., Assistant in Chem- 
istry. 

At the University of Chicago a num- 
ber of changes were made during the 
quarter ending March 31, 1894. John 
Dewey, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Michigan, was ap- 
pointed Head Professor of Philosophy; 
Shailer Matthews, Professor of His- 
tory in Colby University. Associate 
Professor of New Testament History 
and Interpretation ; J. W. Moncrief, 
Professor of History in Franklin Col- 
lege, Assistant Professor of Church 
History ; and Ernest Freund of Colum- 
bia College, Instructor in Jurisprudence 
and Roman Law. Among the promo- 
tions at Chicago are: Harry Pratt J ud- 
son, Professor, to the Head Professor- 
ship of the Department of Political 
Science; Frank E. Abbott. Associate 
Professor, to a Professorship in the De- 
partment of Latin ; Frank B. Tarbell. 
Associate Professor, to the Professorship 
of Classical Archaeology and Greek Epig- 
raphy. The Assistant Professors who 
have become Associate Professors are: 
Carl D. Buck, in the Department of 
Sanskrit and Indo-European Compara- 
tive Philology; Starr W. Cutting, in 
German ; Charles R. Henderson, in 
Social Science; Franklin Johnson, in 
Church History and Homiletics; 
William D. McClintock, in English 
Literature ; and James H. Tufts, in Phi- 
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losophy. Of the Instructors, Howard B. 
Grose has been appointed to a Univer- 
sity Extension Assistant Professorship 
in History ; Frank J. Miller to an Assist- 
ant Professorship in Latin ; H. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg to an Assistant Professorship 
in German; Frank M. Bronson to an 
Academy Assistant Professorship in 
Greek, and Robert H. Cornish to the 
same in Natural Science. Among the 
Tutors, William Hill becomes Instructor 
in Political Economy, S. Watas6 in 
Cellular Biology, and J. W. A. Young in 
Mathematics; while Ernest L. Caldwell 
becomes Academy Instructor in Mathe^ 
matics, Wayland J. Chase in English 
Branches, and Luanna Robertson in 
German. David J. Lingle, Assistant, 
becomes Instructor in Physiology ; S. H. 
Clark, Reader, becomes Instructor in 
Elocution. Among those that have been 
awarded Tutorships are Glen M. Hobbs, 
Assistant, in Physics ; Edwin H. Lewis, 
Assistant, in English Literature; Thor- 
stein B. Veblen, Reader, in Political 
Economy ; Clyde W. Votaw, Reader, in 
Biblical Literature; and Owen B. 
Williams, Fellow, in Greek. Francis W. 
Shepardson, Reader, has been advanced 
to University Extension Assistant in 
History; Charles T. Conger, Docent, to 
Assistant in History and Political 
Geography; James H. Breasted, Non- 
resident Fellow, to Assistant in Egypt- 
ology; Ren6 de Poyen-Bcllisle, Fellow, 
to Assistant in Romance Philology; 
Myra Reynolds, Fellow, to Assistant in 
English Literature ; Geoi^e E. Vincent 
to Assistant in Sociology; Elizabeth 
Wallace, Docent, to Reader in Spanish 
and Spanish Literature ; and John Cum- 
mings, Fellow, to Reader in Political 
Economy. The appointments that 
have been made in the Administrative 
Department of the University are: 
Harry Pratt Judson to the Deanship 
of the Faculty of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, and as such to the Deanship 
of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature ; Thomas C. Chamberlin to the 



Directorship of Walker Museum ; Roflfn' 
D. Salisbury to the Deanship in the 
University Colleges; Nathaniel Butler,. 
Jr., to the Directorship of the University 
Extension Division ; Charles R. Hender- 
son to the University Chaplaincy;; 
Albert H. Tolman to an Assistant 
Examinership ; Howard B. Grose to the 
University Recordership, and reap- 
pointed Registrar; Charles Zeublin to 
the Secretaryship of the Lecture-study 
Department of the University Extension 
Division ; and Charlotte Coe to an 
Assistantship in the Library. 

Several important changes have been 
made at Bryn Mawr for the session of 
1894-95. Dr. James E. Rhoads will re- 
sign the position of President, which he 
has held since the opening of the college, 
but he will still as Professor of Ethics 
retain his connection with Bryn Mawr. 
He will be succeeded as President by Dr. 
M. Carey Thomas, who will also retain 
her position as Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of English. Mr. Franklin H. 
Giddings, A.M., resigns his Professor- 
ship of Political Science to accept the 
chair of Sociology at Columbia, and his 
place will be filled by Dr. Lindley Miller 
Keasbey, Professor of History, Eco- 
nomics, and Political Science in the State 
University of Colorado. Dr. Gonzales 
Lodge, Associate in Latin, is promoted 
to the Associate Professorship in Latin ; 
Dr. Joseph Auguste Fontaine, Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages, is pro- 
moted to the post of Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. Mr. William Cranston 
Lawton, A.B., resigns his position as 
Professor of Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture. His successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. Miss Anna Donaldson McNair, 
Director of the Gymnasium, will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Alice Bertha Foster, Tutor 
in Physical Culture at the University of 
Chicago. 

The Tulane University of Louisiana 
will be completely reoi^nized during 
the coming year. The High School De- 
partment will be abolished ; the Collegg 
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will be removed to a new and desirable 
location apart from the business portion 
of the city, new buildings being erected 
at a cost of about $300,000. The Aca- 
demic Department is divided into a Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and a College 
of Technology, with separate Faculties, 
buildings, and equipments. In the Facul- 
ties. Ashley D. Hurt. A.M., LL.D., Head 
Master of the High School and Professor 
of Latin, has been elected to the chair of 
Greek; Robert Sharp, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Greek and English, will 
henceforth devote his whole time to Eng- 
lish ; Alc6e Fortier, Professor of French 
Language and Literature, whose Louist- 
ana Studies have attracted such wide- 
spread interest, becomes Professor of the 
Romance Languages ; John M. Ordway, 
A.M., becomes Professor of Applied 
Chemistry; and W. H. P. Creighton, 
U.S.N., late of Purdue University, of Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

At Harvard, Professor George Martin 
Lane, who now holds the chair of Latin, 
will be made Professor Emeritus ; Pro- 
fessors Cooke, Francke, and Wright have 
been granted leave of absence for 1894-95; 
Mr. von Jagemann will be Assistant 
Professor of Germanic Philology; and 
Mr. H. L. Warren, now an Instructor, is 
to be Assistant Professor of Architec- 
ture. 

At the University of Wisconsin, Pro- 
fessor Charles Forster Smith of Vander- 
bilt University has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Classical Philology; 
and Dr. J. C. Elsom of Minneapolis, 
Professor of Physical Culture and Direc- 
tor of the new gymnasium. 

At Union College. Rev. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, D.D.. of Albany has been elected 
President in place of Harrison E. Web- 
ster, LL.D.; B. H. Ripton, Professor of 
Mathematics, has been elected Dean, in 
place of Professor Henry Whitehorne. 
LL.D.; and Professor Olin H. Landreth, 
C.E., of Vanderbilt University will, as 
Professor of Civil Engineering, take the 
place of Professor Charles E. Brown, who 



resigns in order to return to professional 
work. 

The Trustees of De Pauw University 
at a recent meeting divided the Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science^ 
assigning Professor Weaver to the chair 
of Political Science, and electing Pro- 
fessor Andrew Stephenson to the new 
chair of History. Professor Stephenson 
is a graduate of De Pauw, of the class of 
'82. He spent three years in study in the 
Historical Seminary at Johns Hopkins 
University, and received his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from that institu- 
tion in 1890. Dr. Stephenson has held 
the Associate Professorship of History in 
Wesleyan University during the past 
four years. He is the author of various 
books on historical subjects, among them 
Public Land and Agrarian Laws in the 
Roman Republic, which has received 
especially favorable criticism. 

In the Academic Department of the 
University of Virginia, Professor William 
Howard Perkinson will be absent on 
leave in Europe for the year 1894-95, his 
place being filled by a temporary ap- 
pointment. In the Medical Department, 
the chair of Anatomy and Surgery, left 
vacant by the death of Dr. William B. 
Towles, will be filled ; the work in Gen- 
eral and Surgical Pathology will be en- 
larged, and a new Adjunct Professorship 
of these branches will be established: 
These appointments will be made known 
in June. 

T. W. Rhys Davids, of England, the 
eminent Sanskrit scholar, will deliver a 
course of lectures in this country on 
"The History and Literature of Bud- 
dhism." Dr. Davids will arrive in New 
York November i, and will lecture at 
Cornell University, Lowell Institute of 
Boston, Brown University, Peabody In- 
stitute, New York and Brooklyn Insti- 
tutes, and the University of Pennsylvania, 
The committee which invited Dr. Davids 
to lecture was formed two years ago 
with the intention of each year mviting 
an eminent European to lecture on the 
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history of religions. It consists of one 
representative from each of the seven in- 
stitutions mentioned. 

At the Teachers' College of New York, 
Emma G. Lebring has been appointed 
Instructor in Psychology, Edward H. 
Castle in History, and Virgil Prettyman 
in Latin and Greek ; Agnes V. Luther, 
Assistant in Science; and Professor 
Goodyear, Lecturer in Art, 

Dr. Levi Seeley, Professor of Peda- 
gogics in Lake Forest University, has 
resigned his position in order to go to 
Germany for further study; Professor 
Robert A. Harper, of the chair of Botany 
in the same institution, will take a year's 
leave of absence for study also in Ger- 
many. 

At the University of Kansas, Arvin S. 
Olin has been elected Associate Professor 
of Pedagc^ ; Marshall A. Barber, of the 
class of '91, has been made Assistant in 
Botany; Hugo Kahl of Illinois Univer- 



sity, Assistant in the Natural History 
Museum; and Hector W. Cowan of 
Princeton, Instructor in Physical Cul- 
ture. 

At Vassar there will be important ad- 
ditions to the English and the Latin de- 
partments, and a Professor of Philosophy 
will be appointed with a view to de- 
veloping in that line a department dis- 
tinct from that which has been heretofore 
in the charge of the President. 

Professor F. Lamson-Scribner leaves 
the University of Tennessee, where he 
occupied the chair of Botany and Horti- 
culture, to become Agrostologist in the 
Agricultural Department at Washington. 

Vernon L. Kellogg, Associate Professor 
of Entomology at the University of Kan- 
sas, will take a similar position at Leland 
Stanford. 

Alexander Smith, Professor of Chemis- 
try at Wabash College, goes to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 



Notes and Announcements. 



Mr. Archibald Forbes is writing a 
JUfe of Lord Clyde for the ''Men of 
Action series." 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have lately 
issued an English edition of the unpub- 
lished correspondence of Cavour, trans- 
lated by Mr. A. J. Butler. 

The volume of classical studies in 
honor of Professor Drisler will be pub- 
lished early in Tune. It forms the first 
volume issued by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie is writing a new 
book on Thrums, which he will probably 
call The Sabbath Day. 

E. P. DUTTON & Co. have in press a 
volume of Essays and Addresses by the 
late Phillips Brooks, the contents of 
which are purely literary rather than 
tbeologicaL 

A VOLUME of Tales of the Maine Coast, 
by Noah Brooks, will be issued by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 



Professor Henry Drubcmond's new 
work on Evolution will be published in 
America by Messrs. Pott under the title 
The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of 
Man, 

The Manual of the Study of Hand- 
writing and Documents, with Especial 
Reference to the Methods to be Employed 
for the Detection of Fraud and Falsifi- 
cation, by Persifor Frazer, will soon be 
issued by J. B. Lippincott Company. 

GiNN & Co. have just published The 
Technique of Sculpture, by William Ord- 
way Partridge, whose own achievements 
render him peculiarly fitted to speak on 
such a subject. 

The biography of David Garrick, upon 
which Mr. Joseph Knight has been en- 
gaged for some time, will be published 
very shortly by Messrs. K^an Paul, 
Trench & Co. 

Eight Hours for Work, by John Rae. is 
an interesting little treatise on a subject 
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with which the author has long been 
closely identified— the shortening of the 
working day. It will be published im- 
mediately by Macmillan Sl Co. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse will publish a 
new volume of poems in the autumn. 
It is now nine years since his last volume, 
Firdausi in Exile, appeared. 

Mr. Thomas J. Wise has completed 
his monumental bibliography of the 
writings of John Ruskin. It has been 
compiled with great care and thorough- 
ness. 

Lincoln's Grave, the poem by Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, just published by 
Stone & Kimball, was the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa poem of 1893, and was read 
before the Society in Sander's Theatre, 
Cambridge, June last. 

Dr. W. H. Russell, the veteran Eng- 
lish war correspondent, has made a final 
revision of his reminiscences of the Cri- 
mean War, and the book will probably 
make its appearance within a short time. 

Mr. Hall Caine has written, besides 
his ZJfe of Christ, a novel called The 
Manxman, to be published in September 
by the Appletons, and a small book en- 
titled The Little Man Island^ written for 
the Manx people and distributed among 
them. 

The larce body of literature attributed 
to Paracelsus will be included in una- 
bridged form, and in English, in two 
volumes, to be brought out in London. 
They will bear the title The Hermetic 
and Alchemical Writing^s of Paracelsus, 
The text from which the translation has 
been made is that of the Geneva folio of 
1658 in Latin. 

The complete works of Geoffrey Chau- 
cer in their final edition, on which Pro- 
fessor Skeat has been for so long engaged, 
are now being issued from the Macmil- 
lan press in six volumes, all of which, it 
is hoped, will be published durine the 
present year. The last volume of this 
monumental work will contain the list of 
subscribers to the complete set whose 
names have been sent to the publishers 
before the appearance of the second vol- 
ume. 

Charles Scribner's Sons have ready 
Recollections of a Virginian in the Mexi- 
can, Indian, and Civil Wars, the author 
beine Gen. Dabne)r Herndon Maury. 
Besides these war times, the book em- 



braces Gen. Maury's reminiscences of 
West Point, where he knew, among other 
famous men, McClellan and Grant. 

In the memoir Prof. Bain has prefixed 
to the Philosophical Remains of his pupil, 
the late Mr. Croom Robertson, which 
G. P. Putnam's Sons are to publish, 
is included an account of Robertson's 
connection with J. S. Mill and the 
women's suffrage movement, based prin- 
cipally on letters written by Mill to Kob- 
ertson. 

Robert Clarke & Co. announce /ir- 
daism at the Worlds Parliament of Re* 
ligions, which will contain the papers 
read at the Congress in Chica^ ; Chron^ 
icles of Cynthiana, Ky„ by Lucmda Boyd ; 
A Winter Rose, by Elizabeth Cherry 
Haire. being a volume of poems by the 
editor of Womankind ; ^nd The Kingdom 
of " The White Woman,'* a Mexican 
sketch by Mr. M. M. Shoemaker. 

DODD, Mead & Co. are publishing The 
Issues of the Press in New York from 
1693 to 1783. by Charles R. Hildebum, a 
handsome volume of some 500 pages, 
illustrated with two dozen fac-similes of 
title-pages, the edition being limited to 
350 copies printed from type; also, an 
English translation of Balzac's letters to 
Mme. Hanska, lately given to the light 
in the Revue de Paris. 

A NEW work by the clever author of 
An Englishman in Paris, Mr. Albert B. 
Vandam, is quite an event in literature. 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. have just pub- 
lished one under the txiit My Paris Note- 
book, It deals chiefiv with the political 
personages and social conditions of Paris 
since the war of 1870. and is said to dis- 
close startling revelations of the opinions, 
ambitions, and secrets of the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. 

Kay & Brothers of Philadelphia have 
just published The Law of Contracts in 
Restraint of Trade, by George Stuart 
Patterson, Ph.B., LL.B.; The Railroads 
and the Commerce Clause, by Francis Cope 
Hartshome ; and The Federal Power over 
Commerce, by William Draper Lewis, 
Ph.D. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith's essav on 
Woman Suj^rag^, which appeared this 
winter in his Essays on Questions of the 
Day, has been issued in pamphlet form, 
to meet the needs of the anti-suffragists, 
who find in Mr. Smith's well-known 
conservatism a support of their views. 
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The first edition of Questiofts of the Day 
having been exhausted, a new and 
thoroughly revised edition will be put 
through the Macmillan press during the 
summer. 

Mr. Henry Altemus of Philadel- 
phia has purchased the right to publish 
a sf>ecial edition of Mr. (Zoulson Kerna- 
han's Book of Strange Sins, in addition 
to that published in the United States by 
Messrs. Ward & Lock ; and the New York 
World has made arrangements for the 
issue of some of the stories in its 
columns. 

D. C. Heath & Co. are bringing out a 
History of the United States, by Prof. 
Allen C Thomas of Haverford College, 
Pa. The book is furnished with maps 
and illustrations which are from authen- 
tic sources and which are frequently re- 
productions of contemporary prints. 

Mrs. Mary Putnam Jacobi has 
written a statement of the reasons for de- 
manding that the privilege of suffrage be 
given to women, and has considered ar- 
guments against the same, with special 
reference to the issues to be presented at 
the New York Constitutional Convention 
of 1894. This work will be published at 
once by G. P. Putnam's Sons, in their 
"Questions of the Day Series," under 
the title Common Sense applied to Woman 
Suffrage, 

For the convenience of students and 
readers pursuing special lines of investi- 
gation, Messrs, D. Appleton & Co. have 
prepared and printed topical lists of their 
publications, grouping under one head 
all works relating to any given subject. 
They publish also, in separate form, a 
catalogue of the laree selection of their 
books made for the World's Fair Model 
Library, now on permanent exhibition in 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington. 

The unique edition of Keats, upon 

which Mr. William Morris has been en- 

fi;aged for several months past, has just 

been issued from the Kelmscott Press. 

Mr. Morris will soon bring out an edition 

of his own romance, The Wood beyond 

the Worlds besides a translation from an 

. old French chronicle which he calls The 

Story of the Emperor Constance. Later 

'announcements include an edition of 

'Cazton's translation of St. Jerome's 

• Vita Patrum, a work of which only 

^one edition has ever appeared. 



Prof. Campbell Fraser has iust com- 
pleted his annotated edition of Locke's 
Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing, to be published by the Clarendon 
Press. Professor Fraser has been ap- 
pointed Gilford lecturer at Edinburgh for 
the academic years 1894- 1896. 

A work dealing with Christianity and 
Socialism, called Vox Clamantium, is to 
be published by A. D. Iniies & Co., Lon- 
don. Hall Caine, S. R. Crockett, Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. Lewis Morris. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Tom Mann, and Dean 
Stubbs are among the contributors. 

Mr. James Bryce has consented to 
deliver the inaugural lecture at the sum- 
mer meeting of university-extension stu- 
dents at Oxford this year, and has chosen 
for his subject " The Worth of the Study 
of Ancient Literature to Our Time." 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce /t?/«/- 
metallism, a plan by which gold and 
silver together, at ratios always based on 
their relative market values, may be made 
the metallic basis of a sound and perma- 
nent currency, by Anson Phelps Stokes ; 
and The Ills of the South, a consider- 
ation of the causes hostile to the general 
prosperity of the Southern people, by 
the Kev. Charles H. Otken, of Mississippi. 

The Century Company have just pub- 
lished a new Life of Roger Williams, " the 
pioneer of reli^ous liberty," by Oscar S. 
Straus, who will be remembered as the 
author of The Origin of Republican Form 
of Government in the United States ; and 
Kudyard Kipling's ^ir^/^i^f Book, made up 
of the stories of animals which appeared 
recently in St, Nicholas and other 
papers. 

A translation of the most celebrated 
of Poush kin's Prose Tales has just been 
published by Macmillan & Co. Poush- 
kin has never in America attained the 
vogue that has been his for many years 
across the water, and especially in France, 
where he ranks among the Ru.ssian 
novelists with Tolstoi and Turgenieff. 

Roberts Bros, publish immediately 
the American copyright edition of The 
Dancing Faun, by Florence Farr, with a 
title-page by Aubrey Beardsley; The 
Wedding Garment, "a tale of the life to 
come," by Louis Pendleton ; and Poor 
Folk, a novel translated from the Russian 
of Fedor Dostorievsky by Lena Milman, 
with a critical introduction by George 
Moore. 
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The Lothrop Publishing Company, 
which includes the former firms of D. 
Lothrop & Company, the D. Lothrop 
Company, and the Interstate Publish- 
inff Company, announces new books by 
"Pansy," Margaret Sidney, Julia Mag- 
ruder, Richard Malcolm Johnston, and 
other writers whose names are identified 
with the Lothrop imprint. 

A NEW book by John Ruskin, illus- 
trated by drawings of the author, is now 
beine published by Macmillan & Co. It 
is called Verona^ and other Leetuns, and 
includes " The Story of Arachne " ; " The 
Tortoise of iE^ina"; "Candida Casa," 
with an appendix on Saxon money ; and 
" Mending the Sieve," with addenda on 
the foundation of Cluny. The text is now 
given complete from tne manuscript and 
contains much characteristic matter not 
represented in the reports of the lectures. 

It is not surprising that The Raiders 
has gone already into its third edition, 
for it is recognized on every side as one 
of the most stirring romances of the day. 
Numerous biographical notices have ap- 
peared of its author, and the country 
about Galloway bids fair to be as closely 
identified with Mr. Crockett's name as 
Devon is with Mr. Blackmore's. 

Mr. Charles Booth's book on The 
Aged Poor in England and Wales, based 
on inquiries some of the results of which 
have already been communicated to the 
Statistical Society, is just ready. It has 
been published by Macmillan & Co.. as 
will also be A Constitutional History of 
the House of Lords, from original sources, 
by Mr. Luke Owen Pike of the Public 
Record Office. 

The first volume of Grimm*s Fairy 
Tales^ as edited by Sara E. Wiltsc has 
just been issued by Ginn & Co. The 
stories have been chosen and arranged 
with a view to the moral inculcated ; 
such elements as the cruel stepmother 
and the successful trickster having been 
completely eliminated. 

Professor Henry A. Beers of Yale 
has just published with Henry Holt & 
to. a volume of stories, called A Sub* 
urban Pastoral, which deal chiefly with 
modem American life in small towns. 
Several of them have already appeared 
in the magazines, where they made a 
most favorable impression. 

Ginn & Co. announce a work on 
The Inflections and Syntax of Malorfs 



Morte d: Arthur, by Charles Scan Bald- 
win, Tutor in Rhetoric at Columbia Col- 
lege and Instructor in English Literat* 
ure at Barnard College. The MorU 
d^ Arthur was selected as the type of the 
transitional period between Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, and of the progress of Mid- 
dle Edglish toward Modern English. 

The twelfth edition of Mr. T. M. 
Clark's work on Building Superintend- 
ence has just been issued by Macmillan 
& Co., to whom the book was transferred 
by its former publishers. Mr. Clark, who 
is a Fellow ot the American Institute of 
Architects, has given in it a very prac- 
tical manual for young architects, stu- 
dents, and others interested in building 
operations as carried on at the present 
day. Architect, Owner, and Builder be- 
fore the Law, by the same author, will be 
ready very shortly. 

Two new text-books were published 
in May by Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn : 
Elementary Composition and Rhetoric, 
by William Edward Mead. Ph.D. (Leip- 
sic). Professor of the English Language 
in Wesleyan University and, a thor- 
oughly revised edition of The Elements 
of Geometry, by Professor Webster Wells 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

KiDD's Social Evolution, which has 
been received everywhere with the most 
favorable comments, will soon be issued 
in a second and cheaper, crown octavo 
edition, in which a new preface forms a 
leading feature, and in which a certain 
number of minor changes have been 
made by the author with reference to 
criticisms which have appeared in r^;ard 
to the book. 

Harper & Brothers' publications for 
May include Carlotta*s Intended, and 
other Tales, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, the 
popular author and reader; Literary 
and Social Silhouettes, by Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen ; A Traveler from Altruria, Mr. 
Howells's latest work, which has attracted 
much attention during its progress as a 
serial in The Cosmopolitan; From the 
EcLsy Chair, the third series of Mr. 
George William Curtis's delightful es- 
sajrs; and The Potter's Thumb, a new 
Anglo-Indian story by Flora Annie SteeL 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is re- 
ported to have said in a recent conver- 
sation, apropos of his autobic^^raphy s 
" I work at tne memoirs an hour or two 
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eadi di^, and am making satisfactory 
pomss. That is, I have about one 
baircompleted of all I shall write. Then 
I shall place the manuscript in the hands 
of my publishers, and they will keep it 
in their safe until I shall have passed 
away. My belief has always been that a 
man's memoirs should be distinctly post- 
humous, and I shall carry out that belief 
in my own case." 

Messrs. D. Appleton Sc Co. are to 
publish immediatelv A Daughter of 
To-day, a novel by Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan) ; Cleopatra, an 
Eg3rptian romance by Dr. Georg Ebers ; 
Mary Fenwick's Daughter, a novel by 
Beatrice Whitby; General Washington, 
by General Bradley T. Johnson, a new vol* 
nme in the Great Commanders Series; 
and Climbing and Explorv^ in the Kara- 
koram Himalayas, Dr. William Martin 
Conway's easterly awaited book, which is 
said to be the most important work on 
mountain climbing since Whymper's first 
book on the Andes. 

Charles Scribner's Sons have just 
imported The Letters of Franx Liszt, col- 
lected and edited by La Mara and trans- 
lated by Constance Bache — the work 
containing more than 650 interesting 
letters and two portraits, and issued in 
two volumes; Among the Moors, notes 
and sketches of an artist, by G. Mont- 
bard, profusely illustrated; and Dante 
G, Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment, by Mrs. J. W. Wood, with eight 
photogravure reproductions of Rossetti's 
paintings. They will issue shortly Salem 
Kittre^e, and other Stories, by Bliss 
Perry, and The Navigators Pociet-book, 
by Capt. Howard Patterson. 

Laurence Alma Tadema, the daugh- 
ter of the famous painter, has in press a 
novel which she calls The Wings of Ica- 
rus, — an exceedingly happy title in its 
suggestion of the general purport of the 
bcSk. A critic who has read the advance- 
sheets says : ** If only as the study of a 
woman, tne book would prove of no little 
interest ; for though the deeper problems 
of the day are dealt with from a tho- 
roughly modem point of view, the entire 
subject is treated through the medium of 
a girlish passionate nature, with an inevi- 
table exalution of love as the supreme 
force of the universe." 

DuPRAT Sl Co. publish this month 
(^rasy Book-collecting, or Bibliomania, 
"siiowing the great folly of collecting 



rare and curious books, first editionsr 
uniaue and large-paper copies in costly 
bindings, etc.," by Bollioud Mermet, sec- 
retary to the Academv of Lyons, first 
published anonymously in 1761, and 
*' now done into English and republished 
for the perusal and delectation of the 
members of the Grolier Club of New 
York // amicorum** A member of the 
club has furnished an introduction ta 
this literary curiosity. 

The literary ventures of the firm of 
Stone & Kimball are of undoubted 
interest to the public, not only because 
they are the work of two Harvard under- 
graduates who personallv manage even 
the details connected with their publica- 
tion, but also because they are of a 
standard of excellence only too rare in 
this dav of hurried book-making. The 
Chap-book, the semi-monthly paper 
issued by this firm, is a quaint little pro- 
duction, filled with a charm and interest 
that are aroused as much by its perfec- 
tion of paper and letter-press as by its 
subject-matter. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published 
on May 26 The Silva of North America^ 
bv Charles Sprague Sargent of Harvard 
University ; a large-paper edition of the 
Familiar Letters of Hemy D, Thoreau, 
edited by F. B. Sanborn ; The Christian 
Ministry, by Theodore C. Pease, a late 
Professor in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary; My Summer in a Mormon Village, 
by Florence A. Merriam ; His Vanished 
Star, by Charles Egbert Craddock ; 
Claudia, a novel by Frances Courtenay 
Baylor, and Two Strings to his Bow, by 
Walter Mitchell. 

A Laboratory Manual and Principles 
of Chemistry for Beginners, by Qeo. M. 
Kichardson, rh. D., Associate Professor 
of Chemistry in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, will shortly be issued 
from the press of Macmillan & Co. The 
Manual, which contains directions for 
over two hundred experiments, is char- 
acterized by the large number of simple 
quantitative experiments introduced, 
and by the thorough study of a few ele- 
ments and their compounds. The sec- 
ond portion of the book consists of a 
general discussion, based upon the facts 
learned in the laboratory, m which the 
general principles and important theories 
of chemistry are fully developed. 

Joseph Knight Company, Boston, 
announce a somewhat unique little 
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volume of collected verse, entitled Pipe 
and Pouch, the Smoker's Own Book of 
Poetry, They announce, also, a fully 
illustrated volume of travel sketches, 
called Little Journeys Abroad, by Mary 
Bowers Warren, and a work on Switzer- 
land, by W. D. McCrackan. the author of 
The Rise of the Swiss Republic, It will be 
published in two volumes, the first deal- 
ing with the portions of Switzerland 
where the French and Italian languages 
are spoken, and the second with the 
German-speaking cantons. 

An attractive little book soon to be 
published by Macmillan & Co. is a col- 
lection of Children's Singing Games edi- 
ted by Alice B. Gomme and pictured in 
black and white by Winifred Smith. The 
games are carefully selected from the 
best and brightest versions with a view 
toward representing various types; and 
the traditional ways of playing them, to- 
gether with the tunes to which they are 
sung, are also included. Brief notes 
touch on many points of antiquarian in- 
terest presented by these survivals of a 
past age and preserved, thanks to the 
imitative instinct and inveterate conser- 
vatism of childhood. The designs are 
characterized by humor and spirit and 
are full of decorative charm. 

It is not a biography of Ezra Cornell, 
but a history of Cornell University, that 
Prof. W. T. Hewett has in preparation. 
Besides giving the essential facts regard- 
ing the foundation of the university and 
its twenty-five years of existence, the 
book will contain an account of the na- 
tional legislation respecting the land 
grant, based on original documents never 
before published, with a history of the 
State legislation, an account of the life 
and services of Ezra Cornell in connec- 
tion with his management of the land 
grant, and biographical sketches of the 
most prominent benefactors of the uni- 
versity. It will also contain chapters on 
student life, the literary and secret socie- 
ties, athletics, the university library, and 
a history of the separate departments. 
Much manuscript material never before 
used has been placed at Prof. Hewett 's 
disposal. The book will probably be 
ready for subscribers during the summer. 

A History of the English Language^ by 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, A.M., Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Philology in Cornell University, is 
now in course of publication by Mac- 



millan Si Co. The book aims to pre- 
sent the subject in such a way as to 
represent the great advance in English 
philological study made in recent years. 
It contains an introduction upon the re- 
lation of English to the other Indo- 
European languages, and a general 
sketch of the English language during 
the old, middle, and modern periods. 
This is followed by an historical sketch 
of the vocabulary, first of the native ele- 
ment, and second of the foreign additions, 
giving the general character of the latter 
and their relation to the native speech. 
A second part deals with the history of 
the English word and the canons of Eng- 
lish etymology. It includes chapters on 
the history of English sounds and on the 
changes due to analogy. The remaining 
part of the book is given to the history 
of English inflections, explaining the 
principal inflectional changes in nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, verbs, and parti- 
cles. The book is intended to meet the 
wants of teachers of English, and of 
classes in colleges and advanced second- 
ary schools. 

The comic weeklies are united in at 
least their expressions of admiration for 
Katharine Lauderdale, It was only a 
few weeks ago that Life gave the book 
a most glowing paragraph, and now. from 
across the water, comes the opinion of 
that most engaging personage, " Baron 
de Book-worms'* of Punch, who avers 
that there is not a tedious page or para- 
graph in it. "* I may be right or I may 
be wrong.' quoth the Baron ; * but. being 
in a sporting mood, I am prepared to 
back my opinion of the high merits of 
Marion Crawford's Katharine Lauderdale 
from the Macmillan stables, and I feel 
pretty confident that she will take a deal 
of beating by any other novel of her size 
and weight.' Efxcellent as are most of 
Marion Crawford's works," continues 
Punch, " by reason of their well-sustained 
interest, their dramatic situations, and 
their carefully drawn characters, yet 
hitherto nearly all of them have been 
localised in Italy, and the dramatis per- 
soncB consists of types unfamiliar to the 
majority of English readers. But here 
in the story of Katharine Lauderdale we 
are at home among our English-speak- 
ing American cousins, whose more or less 
English habits and manners our untrav- 
elled countrymen can understand. The 
story of Katharine Lauderdale, so far as 
Marion Crawford has narrated it in these 
volumes, is admirable in its simple pa<- 
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thos, its unforced humour, and. above all, 
in its truth to human nature " 

A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities^ 
by Professor Arthur M. Comey, will 
soon be published by Macmillan'& Co. 
The book contains the complete data 
relative to the solubility of all chemical 
substances, including tables of the spe- 
cific gravity of solutions, etc. These have 
been collected from the original sources 
in the periodical literature of chemistry 
in America, England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and other 
countries, unusual facilities of access to 
which have been afforded Dr. Comey 
b^the large libraries at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the various scientific institu- 
tions in Boston. The large mass of 
matter has been compiled and arranged 
in a verv compact form, so as to make 
the book easy of reference and at the 
same time to ^ive a complete risumi 
of the whole subject. The book is one 
for which there is a great demand among 
chemists, as the data which it contains 
are now scattered through many thou- 
sand pages of periodical literature in 
many languages, and are thus peculiarly 
unavailable. This is the only work in 
any language, that covers this subject, 
excepting Professor Storer's Dictionary 
published in 1864, for which there is 
still a great demand although it is now 
long out of print and practically value- 
less for present use on account of the 
phenomenal growth of chemical research 
during the last quarter of a century. 
The book will be issued in two volumes. 
The first volume, which is confined to 
the Inorganic compounds, is now in 
press, and the Organic volume is in ac- 
tive preparation. 

The announcements of the Cambridge 
University Press include a Treatise on 
ike Steam Engine and other Heat Erigines, 
by Professor E wing; the seventh volume 
of the edition of Professor Cayley's col- 
lected papers, and the first volume of the 
collected papers of the late Professor 
Adams. An elementary Treatise on Elec- 
iriciiy and Magnetism, by Professor J. J. 
Thomson, is in the press, as is a new edi- 
tion of Professor Lamb's Hydrodynamics, 
largely re- written and extended. An ele- 
mentary treatise on Hydrostatics, by Mr. 
John Greaves, has iust appeared, and a 
Key to Mr, C. Smith s Arithmetic is nearly 
ready. The completion of Mr. H. M. 
Taylor's Euclid is also announced, and it 
will be published in August. The Press 



also announce an edition of the Syriac 
Gospels, transcribed by the late Professor 
Bensly, Mr. J. R. Harris, and Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt from the Manuscript discovered 
on Mount Sinai by Mrs. S. S. Lewis ; a 
series under the title of Studia Sinaitica, 
including a Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. 
in the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai, compiled by Mrs. S. S. Lewis ; an 
Arabic version of certain of the Epistles 
from a MS. in the same convent, and a 
Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the same 
convent, both edited by Mrs. Gibson ; and 
a tract of Plutarch, the Syriac text edited 
from a Mount Sinai MS., by Dr. Nestle ; 
a Grammar of the Modern Egyptian Ara- 
bic, by Vollers, translated by Mr. Burkitt; 
the nrst volume of the translation from 
the Pali of the Jataka is also in the press. 
There will be published immediately the 
text of Homer's Iliad, edited by Mr. 
Arthur Piatt in accordance with modern 
criticism; the Electra, edited by Dr. 
Jebb ; the Wasps, edited by Mr. Graves ; 
xh^ Hecuba, edited by Mr. Hadley; and 
the 24th book of the Iliad, edited by 
Mr. Edwards : editions of the Pro Mi- 
lone, by Dr. Reid; the Agricola and 
Germania, by Mr. Stephenson; the 
Asinaria of Plautus, by Mr. J. H. 
Gray, and of Cctsar de Bello Civ Hi, Lib. 
HI, by Mr. Peskett. are nearly ready. The 
third and concluding volume of Dr. 
Swete's edition of the Septuagint, and 
an edition of Origens Commentaries on 
St. John, by Mr. A. E. Brooke, are also 
announced. The next publication in the 
" Series of Texts and Studies " will be the 
Rules of Tyconius, by Mr. Burkitt. The 
Press will shortly issue a f>ocket edition 
on India paper of Scrivener's Smaller 
Greek Testament with the Revisers* 
readings. Guizot's Discours sur la Rivo- 
lution d' Angleterre has been edited by 
Mr. Eve, and editions of Le Misanthrope, 
by Mr. Braunholtz. and of Schiller's 
Lager and Piccolomini, by Mr. Breul, 
win be ready very shortly. Mr. A. J. 
Wyatt's edition of the Old English Lay 
of Beowulf is just ready, as is the new 
volume of Mr. Verity's Paradise Lost, 
containing Books III and IV of that 
poem. The Syndics of the Press have 
just issued a volume on Ancient Ships, 
by Mr. Cecil Torr, and announce a 
volume of essays on International Law, 
by Professor Westlake; a dissertation 
(Prince Consort Prize) on Thomas of 
London, by Mr. L. B. Radford ; the sec- 
ond volume of Dr. CreXghion*^ History of 
Epidemics, and a new volume of the 
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Royal Society's Catalogue. In the series 
of Cambridge Natural Science Manuals 
Mr. Glazebrook's volumes on Light and 
Heat, recentlv published, will be followed 
by volumes by the same writer on Me- 
chantcs and Hydrostatics, and on Electric- 
ity and Magnetism, and by Messrs. Dar- 
win and Acton's Physiology of Plants, 

The first two volumes of the Columbia 
University Biological Series will be pub- 
lished in August by Macmillan %l Co. 
This series is founded upon a course of 
popular university lectures given durine 
the winter of 1892-93. in connection with 
the opening of the new department of 
Animal Biology in Columbia College. 
The lectures were in a measure consec- 
utive in character, illustrating phases in 
the discovery and application of the 
theory of Evolution. Thus the first 
course outlined the development of the 
Descent theory ; the second, the applica- 
tion of this theory to the problem of the 
ancestry to the Vertebrates, largely based 
upon embryological data ; the third, the 
application of the Descent theory to the 
interpretation of the structure and phi- 
Ic^eny of the Fishes or lowest Verte- 
brates, chiefly based upon comparative 
anatomy ; the fourth, upon the problems 
of individual development and Inherit- 
ance, chiefly based upon the structure 
and functions of the cell. Since their 
original delivery the lectures have been 
carefully rewritten and illustrated so as 
to adapt them to the use of college 
and university students and of general 
readers. 

The series is under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, ScD. Princeton, Da Costa Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Columbia College, 
and he himself will supply the opening 
volume, which bears the title From the 
Greeks to Darwin. It is an outline of 
the development from the earliest times 
of the idea of the orifi;in of life by evolu- 
tion. It brings together in a continuous 
treatment the progress of this idea from 
the Greek philosopher Thales (640 B.C.) 
to Darwin and Wallace. It is based 
partly upon critical studies of the original 
authorities, partly upon the studies of 
Zeller, Perricr, Quatrefages, Martin, and 
other writers which are less known to 
English readers. This history differs 
from the outlines which have been pre- 
viously published, in attempting to estab- 



lish a complete continuity of thought in 
the growth of the various elements m the 
Evolution idea, and especially in the more 
critical and exact study of the pre-Dar- 
winian writers, such as Buffon, Goethe^ 
Erasmus Darwin. Treviranus, Lamarck*, 
and St. Hilaire, about whose actual share 
in the establishment of the Evolution 
theory va^e ideas are still current. In 
the openmg chapter the elements and 
environment of the Evolution idea are 
discussed, and in the second chapter the 
remarkable parallelism between the 
growth of this idea in Greece and in 
modern times is pointed out. In the 
succeeding chapters the various periods 
of European thought on the subject are 
covered, concluding with the first half of 
the present century, especially with the 
development of the Evolution idea in the 
mind of Darwin. 

The second volume is on Amfhioxus 
and the Ancestry of the Vertebrates, and 
is by Mr. Arthur Willey, B.Sc. Lond.^* 
Tutor in Biology, Columbia College^ 
Balfour Student, Cambridge University. 
The purpose of this volume is to con- 
sider the problem of the ancestry of the 
Vertebrates from the standpoint of the 
anatomy and development of Amphioxu» 
and other members of the group Proto- 
chordata. The work opens with an In- 
troduction in which is given a brief 
historical sketch of the speculations of 
the celebrated anatomists and embry- 
ologists, from £tienne Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire down to our own day. upon this 
problem. The remainder otthe first and 
the whole of the second chapter are de- 
voted to a detailed account of the anat- 
omy of Amphiozus as compared with 
that of higher Vertebrates. The third 
chapter deals with the embryonic and 
larval development of Amphioxus, while 
the fourth deals more briefly with the 
anatomy, embryology, and relationships 
of the Ascidians; then the other allied 
forms, Balanoglossus, Cephalodiscus, 
are briefly described. The work con- 
cludes with a series of brief discussions 
touching the problem proposed in the 
Introduction, in which it is attempted 
to define certain eeneral principles of 
Evolution by which the descent of the 
Vertebrates from Invertebrate ancestora 
may be supposed to have taken place. 
The work contains an extensive bibli- 
o^phy, full notes, and 135 illustra- 
tions* 
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CntuUms mi CmUmf ^r a ry Thought and 
Thinhirs, ttkcUd from the ** Spectator:' 
By Richard Holt Hutton. In two volumes. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Richard Holt Hutton. who for many 
years has been the responsible editor of the 
Spectator, and who is one of the ripest jour- 
nalists in England, has been induced to 
gather his literary contributions to the SpeC' 
iator, so far as they represent leading re- 
views and estimates ofprominent men, into 
two handy volumes. They are unique in the 
pomt of personal criticism. They have 
nothing of the stock character which is often 
developed in the conventional reviewer. 
Every page breathes the thoughts and con- 
victions of a thinker who works out his own 
eooclusions, and who has singular power to 
express his thoughts. These volumes at once 
take rank among the most valuable works of 
criticism of our generation. There are but 
itwo other writers of the same rank among 
the recent critical writers in England. The 
late Matthew Arnold and the late Dean 
Church, each widely dififerent from the other 
\n gifts and in the way of using them, were 
Mr. Hutton's rivals in the field of serious 
and critical writing, but neither of them 
could have occupied the chair which has been 
held by him. On the exclusively literary 
side each might have been his rival, but Mr. 
Hutton brings to his task a combination of 
gifts which no other English writer possesses. 
He not only passes a just criticism upon the 
central idea of the book under review, select- 
ing a point here and there for criticism, but 
his writing is always a contribution of his 
own upon the subject in band. He is 
thoughtful and philosophical, and has some- 
thing fresh to say upon every subject which 
is discussed. He is less given to mannerisms 
than Mr. Arnold was, and less finished and 
degant than Dean Church was in style, but 
there is a grasp of thought in his writing 
which commands attention and shows that 
his judgment is sound and inclusive; nothing 
hasty, bat abiding and thorough. 

Nothing shows in this collection of detached 
essays more thoroughly his peculiar gifts than 
the estimates whidi are printed here and 
there of the life-work of men like Carlyle, 
Emerson, Poe, Matthew Arnold, M. Renan, 
Dr. Martineau, F. D. Maurice, Walter 
Bagehot, Charles Darwin, Dean Stanley, 
W. R. Gtegg, William George Ward, Dean 
Churchy Cardinal Newman, Bishop Thirl- 
wall and Archbishop Magee. These are 
summaries of the position, the life-work, and 
the achievement of the great men of the last 
twenty- five years, and they are estimates that 
win stand as abiding judgments on their 
character. They are not eulogies, not harsh 



criticism, but rather interpvetattoos to our 
own generation of what some of its great 
leaders dM for it. The whole of Carlyle's 
career is summed up in the following sen- 
tence: "Carlyle was far the greatest inter- 
preter our literature has ever had of the in- 
finite forces working through society, of that 
vast, dim background of social beliefs, un- 
beliefs, enthusiasms, sentimentalities, super- 
stitions, hopes, fears, and trusts which go to 
make up either the strong cement or the de- 
structive lava-stream of national life, and to 
image forth some of the genuine features of 
the retributive province of history." Again, 
he says of the same writer: " He was really 
great in imagination — very great in insight 
into the more expressive dde of human 
character— great in Scotch humor, though 
utterly unable to appreciate the lighter kinds 
of true humor, like Lamb's — and very great, 
too, in industry, quite indefatigable in small 
painstaking, whenever he thought that the 
task to which he had devoted himself was 
worthy of it." Again, the judgment Is that 
*' there was sometiiing^of the historical Don 
Quixote about Carlyle; he tilted at wind- 
mills, and he did not know that he was tilting 
at windmills. ... He never adequately en- 
tered into the power of tradition. He judged 
of human life as if will and emotion were all 
in all." No one wUl deny that this is a fair 
estimate of Carlyle. 

All Americans will turn to his estimate of 
Emerson. He says: "There is something 
far more royal and certain In Emerson's in- 
sight than in all the htmiorous brilliance of 
Carlyle. Still, if I were to compare the two 
as transcendental thinkers, I should not 
hesitate to declare Carlyle much the greater 
of the two. Emerson seems to me so little 
secure of his ground in uttering his transcen- 
dentalisms — Carlyle never so secure." Again 
he says: *' Emerson lived in a pale moonlit 
world of ideality, in which there was little 
that was adapted to tame the fierce passions 
and appease the agonizing remorse of or- 
dinary human nature. He was a voice to the 
pure intellect and the more fastidious con- 
science of men, not a power of salvation for 
their wretchedness. But his gnomic wisdom 
will live long, and startle many generations 
with its clear, high, thrilling note." For 
Longfellow he has a very just appreciation. 
"To my mind," he says, " * Hiawatha' is 
by far the most original of his poems, because 
the happv nature-myths which best expressed 
the religious genius of the American Indians 
appealed to what was deepest in himself, and 
found an exquisitely simple and harmonious 
utterance in the liquid accents of his child- 
like and yet not unstately verse. His mate- 
rial in * Hiawatha' was so fresh and poetical 
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in itself, as well as so admirably suited to 
his genius, that in his mind it assumed its 
most natural form, and flowed into a series 
of chants of childlike dignity and inimitable 
grace." He holds that " Longfellow was 
not only a poet, but a poet whom the critics 
will appreciate better the more they turn 
their attention away from the pieces which, 
by a sort of trick of sentimental metaphor, 
have caught hold of the ear of the public, to 
those which are less showy and more rest- 
ful." In the estimate of Matthew Arnold he 
remarks: "The very qualities which made 
him a most sure critic of poets who, to use 
his own phrase, attempted the highest criti- 
cism of life, made him an uncertain critic of 
poets who attempted something altogether 
different — the composition of a fantasia of 
which the only test was its delightfulness to 
the ear that heard it. . . . Matthew Arnold 
as a critic has rendered us all his debtors, not 
only by the substance of his criticisms, but by 
their style. ... He has celebrated duly the 
grand style of Milton, and he has done some- 
thing to give to his own literary judgments 
that air of sincerity, confidence, and clear au- 
thority which give to true criticisms almost 
all their charm and half their finality." One 
of the remarkable critical papers in this 
volume is in review of Motle/s University 
Sermons, The tone of his comment upon 
these discourses is infinitely fine, and shows 
the moral quality of insight. It appears 
again in a brief notice of Canon Scott Hol- 
land's sermons. 

In the second volume the first important 
article is the estimate of Dr. Martineau, 
which is as remarkable as it is just. Here is 
a writer whose genius is exactly in the line of 
Mr. Hutton's own thought. This is his 
greeting to Dr. Martlneau's Types of 
Ethical Theory : **1 doubt whether another 
book on ethics so original as this has been 
published since Bishop Butler published his 
Three Sermons on Human Nature, and 
certainly to my knowledge no book has ever 
been published in the English language indi- 
cating the same deep study of the history of 
ethics, the same brilliant and keen insight 
into the turning points of ethical problems, 
and the same Targe command of philosoph- 
ical method." He further says : "It is not 
not at all as a mere moralist that Dr. Marti- 
neau writes. He writes rather as a philo- 
sophical thinker of the first order, one of the 
very highest order of those who have dealt 
with this class of subjects in the modern 
world, and yet as one who sees in the ques- 
tion whether there is or is not a true law of 
moral obligation the test question of all phi- 
losophy — the question on which depends the 
resolution of Ae further and deeper doubt 
whether the human intellect be a fertile 
source of more or less inadequately veiled 
illusions, or an organ for the apprehension 
of genuine truth." For the late F. D. Maurice 



be had an admiration that reached the point 
of enthusiasm,,and his estimate of the critical 
biography of Maurice is the severe yet kindly 
judgment of a most intimate friend. He 
thus commends the work : " It is CoL 
Maurice's great merit that he conceals noth- 
itig. He weaves together with great art, and 
in a passion that must have cost continuous 
labor carried on through a very great portion 
of the twelve years since his father's death, 
passages of Maurice's letters revealing his 
thoughts and hopes as to all the main events 
of his life, inward and outward, and inter- 
preting them, when they need an interpre- 
tation, by the light of his own deep insight 
into his father's works and his own profound 
reverence for his father's character. In esti- 
mating the late Walter Bagehot he says: 
•'He had what Dr. Newman has called * Intel* 
lectual detachment ' in as high a degree prob- 
ably as any man of his generation, so high 
that he sometimes found it all but impossible 
to understand the force of the ordinary cur- 
rents of feeling around him, and consequently 
at times allowed too much and at times also 
too little for those external influences of 
which he rather guessed than gauged the 
strength." Dean Stanley was one to whom 
Mr. Hutton stood in close sympathy and in 
warm appreciation. He says : ** Dean Stanley 
bad not much, I think, naturally of the in- 
stinct of battle in him. Few men of such 
large, vital sympathies as his and such small 
power of caring for abstract principles are 
natural warriors. But Dr. Arnold, who had 
far less in him than his pupil of the impulse 
to take history as he foimd it, and far more 
of the character of a champion of abstract 
principles, made more or less of a combatant 
of all those who received his influence in full, 
and in Dr. Stanley that influence had the 
result of making him a most gallant champion 
of every form of liberty in the church, ex- 
cepting only liberty to ritualize." 

Penetrating as these criticisms are, their 
force and truthfulness are impressive and 
abiding. Concerning the late Charles Darwin, 
he says : *• What Mr. Darwin does not seem 
to me to have treated with anything like the 
subtlety and depth with which he investigated 
the laws of organic change is the psychology 
of human nature, though even here he had 
sagacity enough to put his finger on the right 
spot, though he failed to enter into the moral 
phenomena which, he rightly held, contain 
the essence of the problem.* It was to be 
expected that the late Dean Church would be 
warmly appreciated by Mr. Hutton, and the 
following passage from his 61oge on him is 
truth to the core : " Had the family remained 
Quakers, the dean might, indeed, have been 
almost a Quietist, so averse to anything like 
fume and fret of the world were his tempera- 
ment and his deliberate choice. At the same 
time, he was a strong man, singularly tena- 
cious when he had once made up his mind. 
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«od endowed with the great gift of knowing 
when he had the data for oiaking up his mind, 
and when he had not. He was, I think, the 
strongest man among the intellectual section 
with which he usually acted, and it was the 
spiritual clearness and depth, as well as the 
singular humility of his character, that gave 
him his strength." The gem of all these 
estimates is the one devoted to Cardinal 
Newman, and in the following sentences he 
reaches down to the depth of his intellectual 
and spiritual life : " Never was there a bolder 
appeal than his to the craving of the heart 
for a great example, never was there a more 
delicate mixture •f reason and imagination in 
stirring up the heart to great resolves. His 
practical sermons illustrated in the most 
powerful way what the university sermons 
philosophically analyzed and justified. He 
was much more than a great thinker— a great 
thinker who could wield that ' zigzag light* 
ning of the brain' which presses home the 
thought it gauges and measures." In esti* 
mating Bishop Thhrlwall, he says: "There 
was an habitual desire to catch the judicial 
view even of faith and ecclesiastical history, 
a desire which is as rare in English bishops as 
it should be useful to the English episcopate 
when, in exceptional cases, it is found. His 
was not the mind to lead men to believe, but 
to warn them against undue belief or undue 
doubt." 

Mr. Hutton is at his best in these summary 
judgments passed upon his contemporaries, 
and they g^ve these two volumes a high sig- 
nificance and a precious character. Like 
Matthew Arnold's essays on the great charac- 
ters of the past, they stand out upon the 
printed page by such notes of distinction that 
they are at once accepted as great work. 
Mr. Hutton does not ride any hobbies in these 
short articles, but puts the gist of his own 
thinking into his criticisms, and never writes 
except to present as briefly as possible his 
own sincere judgment upon contemporary 
thoughts and thinkers. The value of these 
criticisms is that they are the honest critical 
judgments of a great interpreter of literature 
and of thought, who has subordinated his per- 
sonality to the work of influential journalism, 
and who has guided the critical development 
of English thought in something of the same 
sense in which the late George Ripley guided 
American critical thought for a quarter of a 
century. His place has been unique as a 
man of letters. He has again and again pub- 
lished volumes of critical judgments on lead- 
ing authors, and it is as a critic rather than as 
an original writer that he is best known. 
These volumes bring us very close to him, 
and they will be valued not more by thought- 
ful people in England and America, who 
desire to compare his judgments with their 
own, than by the large number of younger 
persons in the progressive steps of education, 
who desife to become acquainted at the hands 



of a competent critk: with the great writers 
and teachers of our own time. 

If the files of the Spectator were consulted 
for another purpose, it would be found that a 
large number of the ethical essays in that 
journal are from Mr. Hutton's pen, and it 
would be an admirable gift to the public if 
he could be induced to bring together these 
papers in a form similar to that of the literary 
papers here noticed. — The Boston Herald, 

Socialism and Social Reform, By Richard T. 
Ely, Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.) 

Sensible people, social or unsocial, are 
looking eagerly for a peaceful and orderly 
settlement of the present anarchistic disorder 
and unrest. Industrial peace is the demand 
of the hour. Unfortunately the air is rent 
by the din of a thousand conflicting replies 
to this demand, and it is small wonder that 
even sensible people are confused and well- 
nigh despairing. The propositions of Plutus 
on the one hand and of Demos on the other 
are suggestive of nothing so much as the 
attitude of Patrick O'Dowd at Donnybrook 
fair. *• I'll have peace," vowed Pat, " if I 
have to break every head within reach of me 
shillalah ! " Not in America alone, but 
throughout Christendom, civilization is ap- 
proaching the most tremendous crisis in the 
world's history — tremendous in its possibil- 
ities for good or evil. And whether the pos- 
sibilities we shall realize are to be mostly 
good or mostly evil depends beyond all else 
on our treatment of the economic problems 
of the hour. But the task of preparation to 
meet the crisis is made more and more diffi- 
cult and dangerous by the tendency of men 
to lose their heads and become inflamed by 
appeals to passion and prejudice in discuss- 
ing questions which particularly require calm 
and intelligent thought and cool reasoning. 

On this account alone a forthcoming book 
by Dr. Richard T. Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin will have more than ordinary 
timeliness and interest. The book is called 
Socialism and Social Reform, and it is to be 
published June 2d by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Having been privileged to examine the 
proof-sheets, the Times is able to present to 
its readers, in anticipation of its actual ap- 
pearance, some indication of its character 
and contents. 

As the book is written by a scholar tind 
one who, although not yet old, has already 
won his spurs in the field of political econ- 
omy, it is characterized by careful thought 
and thorough investigation. But it must be 
said that there is nothing of the pedant in 
Dr. Ely's style. His facts, his reasonings, 
and his conclusions are presented in language 
characterized by ease, simplicity, and clear- 
ness, and he is evidently master of the art of 
capturing the attention of the reader without 
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•acrilice of dignity. Every chapter of the 
book is at full of uctt as an egg is of meat, 
but they are always rital facts and presented 
in such Tital connection that they make de- 
cidedly interesting reading. 

It is refreshing to sajr that in its pages is 
found no "clarion call/^no "bugle blast" — 
that is to say, no hysterics. Despite this 
fact, or rather because of it, one rises from a 
reading of the proofs impressed with the 
thought that the book ought to command a 
large measure of popular attention and to 
exert a wholesome influence on current eco- 
nomic thought and activity. Its appeal is to 
the sober judgment of just and reasoning 
men and women. Even those readers who 
may be furthest from agreeing with Dr. Ely's 
views — and there will be man^ such among 
socialists as among anti-socialists — will not 
fail to respect his evident sincerity and his 
admirable temper, and to thank him for the 
rich mine of valuable information and sug- 
gestion which his painstaking industry has 
made available. 

Many people will be surprised to learn 
from this book that socialism has already 
become the most remarkable movement of 
modem times, comparable in the rapidity of 
its growth only with the spread of Christianity 
in the first three centuries of our era. But 
socialism has probably gained more adherents 
in the last thirty years than did Christianity 
in its first 300. Since the founding of the 
German empire, 1871, the party embodying 
this "economic philosophy of the sufifering 
classes " has grown from a cloud no bigger 
than a man's hand to overshadowing propor- 
tions. Casting 1,800,000 votes in Germany 
last year, and about half as many in France, 
the socialists have taken the leading place in 
the national legislatures of both countries. 
They virtually control the municipal govern- 
ments of London and Paris ; their political 
programme has been adopted by the British 
Traces Congress, and this action was practi- 
cally indorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor at its convention last December in 
Chicago. Each of these organisations may 
be said to represent about 1,000,000 voters. 
The socialist labor party, the nationalists, 
and, in great degree, the populists, furnish 
further evidence of the spread of socialistic 
influence. Socialism, therefore, cannot be 
ignored. Its progress in the past, its present 
power, and its possibilities of still further 
growth give it an importance which it would 
be blind to deny, and which entitles it to seri- 
ous examination and discussion. Yet how 
absurdly vague or distorted is the average 
conception of what socialism means ! 

Whether socialism is a good thing or a bad 
thing it is desirable on every account that it 
should be rightly understood and appreciated. 
With the appearance of Dr. Ely's book there 
will be no further excuse for ignorance or 
misapprehension concerning it. Here for 



the first time the public is presented with a 
full and accurate account of socialism as it is 
— ^its nature, its philosophy, its history, and 
its literature, with a lucid analysis of ita 
strength and its weaknesses — ^from the sund- 
point of one who is neither advocate nor op- 
ponent, but is an impartial and unprejudiced 
investigator. Nothing is extenuated and 
naught set down in malice. 

The author does not hesiute to pay a just 
tribute to the services rendered by socialists 
in calling attention to the more flagrant evils 
that have grown up under the competitive 
system. He commends their high ethical 
ideas and acknowledges the value and im- 
porunce of Karl Marx's masterly analysis of 
capitalistic production and distribution. At 
the same time he subjects the claims and 
proposals of socialism to the keen criticism 
to be expected from one who, being conser- 
vative by nature, is strongly oppos^ to any- 
thing like a sweeping change in the existing 
social order as impracticable, and who favors 
the development of present institutions along 
certain lines ordinarily considered socialistic, 
but which he asserts to be really conservative 
and, therefore, practical. 

Glancing but briefly at the Utopian schemes 
of Owen, Fourier, Saint-Simon, and their 
followers, the author points out that modern 
socialism is a natural outgrowth of the in- 
dustrial revolution ushered in by the inven- 
tions in spinning and weaving at the close of 
the last century, which supplanted inde- 
pendent home industries by socialized pro- 
duction in factories. He sketches briefly the 
characters and careers of Mtrx, Lassalle, 
Engel, Louis Blanc, and other apostles of 
socialism. For socialism itself Marx claims 
a place as the result of a law of evolution in 
human society similar to the evolutionary 
law in the physical world. Dr. Ely traces 
the striking evolution in socialism itself from 
Utopia to science. 

A chapter in the book is devoted to " Al- 
leged but Invalid Objections to Socialism." 
The author shows the error of the vulgar 
confusion of anarchists and socialists. It is 
pointed out that anarchy and socialism are 
extreme opposites. Sociidist writers consider 
anarchv an impossibility and condemn an- 
archistic methods and ideals. Anarchists 
have been repeatedly expelled from the so- 
cialist international congresses, and in every 
country where socialism flourishes anarchism 
languishes or disappears. Peaceful, orderly, 
constitutional methods of agiution and en- 
deavors to secure hearing and representation 
through existing political machinery are es- 
sential parts of the recognized socialistic 
programme in every country. Far from 
threatening violence and disorder, therefore^ 
the socialists mav be rightly regarded as a 
powerful factor in preserving the peace of 
society and preventing the revolt of the 
masses from assuming dangerous form. 
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Those who associate socialists with the dis- 
solute and ignorant are reminded that 
among the leaders and in the rank and file 
are to be found men pre-eminent in science, 
in art, in letters, and even in business ; men 
of remarkable gifts and talents, like Marx and 
Lassalle, William Morris and Walter Crane, 
Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw, besides 
a host of university graduates, successful 
authors , artists, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. The absurd idea that socialism 
means equalizing fortunes by "a general 
dividing up of everybody's property, which 
equality differences in ulent, skill, and op- 
portunity would soon destroy, is thoroughly 
disposed of. 

How far-reaching Dr. Ely's conservatism 
is appears from his evident distrust of de- 
mocracy, his disbelief in equality, and his 
desire for an aristocracy<— a leisure class **to 
cultivate the finer forms and graces of life ** 
aod to take the lead in public activities. He 
believes that nature has set apart a favored 
few with capacities for such leadership, and, 
while he insists on the recognition by the 
rich of duties and obligations to the poor, he 
looks upon the assertion in the Declaration 
of Independence that all men are created 
equal as a misleading and mischievous doc- 
trine. Socialists, of course, are thoroughly 
democratic, and many who are not socialists 
will loin them in regretting Dr. Ely's want 
of faith in democracy. The arguments with 
which he backs up his position, however, 
will be read with interest. 

Aside from this radical difference of base, 
some of Dr. Ely's objections to socialism, 
considered as a practical scheme for govern- 
ing the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth, are seemingly so well 
taken that its exponents will be called on to 
stir themselves sifresh in any endeavor to 
dear these objections away. Chief of these 
criticisms is that directed to the difiSculty of 
adapting collective ownership and manage- 
ment to agriculture in such a country as the 
United Sutes. He considers the proof of an 
alleged irresistible tendency to monopoly in 
all manufacturing businesses as far from 
being sufficient to warrant the conclusions 
drawn from it by socialists. Many attempts 
to organize trusts have failed. Most of those 
which have for the time being succeeded, owe 
their success to combinations with natural 
nu>nopolies, as in the oil and anthracite coal 
iodnstries. A distinction between industries 
prosecuted on a large scale and monopolies 
is insisted on. 

Much space, on the other hand, is given to 
to-called psychological objections, which are 
designed to go to the very essence of social- 
ism, but which must strike many readers as 
somewhat ^mctful. For instance, the " diffi- 
culty of adjusting ourselves to an entirely 
•ew order of thii^ "—of rising out of indi- 
vidualistic Into socialistic ways of thinking 



and acting. This is to be considered, of 
course, as must the law of inertia, which 
makes all progress difficult, but it can hardly 
be considered a fatal objection in a genera- 
tion that has witnessed the introduction of 
the railways, telegraphs, telephones, and elec- 
tric lights. 

Similarly, we are told that frequent revolu- 
tions and probably the overthrow of the 
socialistic state would result from a concen- 
tration upon government of the public dis- 
satisfaction with slipshod service, exorbitant 
charges, and the thousands of impositions 
and annoyances now scattered and dissipated 
among many culprits. That such a concen- 
tration of dissatisfaction would arise under 
socialism is really a strong argument in its 
favor. Even now it is recognized that effi- 
ciency of administration in public and private 
service is increased bv fixing and concentrat- 
ing responsibility. Were this not true, it 
cannot be overlooked that under socialism 
*' the people " and ** the government " would 
be identical, all industrial functions govern- 
menul functions, and every citizen a public 
functionary. The instances cited by the 
author (gas and express company extortions), 
indeed, are inflictions of a nature which a 
collectivist administration would end quickly 
and forever. In fact, his own proposition 
for the socialization of natural monopolies 
would abolish these grievances without wait- 
ing for socialism. Would he consider the 
concentration of dissatisfaction resulting from 
such socialization a serious objection to his 
proposition ? 

Much more serious is his criticism of the 
hard materialistic character of socialism of 
the strict Marx school and its consequent 
pitting of class against class in hate and en- 
mity. It must be conceded, as Dr. Ely says, 
that the Fabians in England have materially 
strengthened their position by abandoning 
this materialistic philosophy, moulding the 
movement into a general one, uniting instead 
of separating the classes, and bringing to the 
aid of the cause the power of spiritual teach- 
ings. 

In the fourth and last part of the book is 
set forth *' The Golden Mean ; or. Practical 
Social Reform." Here the author has no 
panacea; his suggestions are many-sided 
and cumulative. First in importance he ad- 
vocates the nationalization or municipaliza- 
tion of natural monopolies like the railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, express business, gas 
and electric-lighting plants, water-works, and 
street-car lines. Several exceedingly inter- 
esting and suggestive chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of the nature of property, 
public and private, with suggestions for the 
development of the social side of each. The 
legal adage that a man must so use his own 
as not to injure another, he argues, should 
receive stricter construction than it does in 
our courts. The preacher's assertion that 
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private property is a social trust, and the 
rich man but the Lord's steward, finds sup- 
port in economics and jurisprudence, and 
should be carried out in practice. Bequest 
and inheritance taxes and a reform of our 
patent system are urged in this connection. 

Discussing land reform, Dr. Ely advocates 
a partial adoption of Henry George's plan 
(which he elsewhere opposes) so far as 
exemptions of improvements from taxation 
for a term of years, the assessment of unim- 
proved land at its full selling value, and the 
leasing rather than the sale of lands still 
in possession of the national and state gov- 
ernments. Interesting results of recent ex- 
periments in New Zealand are cited in sup- 
port of these suggestions. 

In conclusion, the author holds that the 
adoption of such a programme of social re- 
form as he proposes would result in a better 
distribution of wealth, in the elevation of our 
public life, in a purer and higher develop- 
ment of the individual as of society. Dr. 
Ely is decidedly not a socialist — not even a 
state 8ociaIist--except as the Emperor Wil- 
liam and Prince Bismarck may be considered 
state socialists. It is true that his proposi- 
tions regarding the socialization of natural 
monopolies are to be found among the de- 
mands of the socialists, but there is all the 
difiference in the world between Dr. Ely's 
proposition and that of the socialists. He 
advocates the nationalization of natural 
monopolies to strengthen the existing social 
order, and would reuin the competitive sys- 
tem of production and exchange in all other 
Industries. The socialists regard these meas- 
ures only as palliatives of present distress 
and as stepping-stones to the complete 
socialization of production and distribution — 
the collective ownership and management 
of all capital, including land and all the 
material instruments of production and ex- 
change, together with private ownership, 
control, and enjoyment of individual income. 

One cannot help admiring the candor and 
courage with which the author discusses so- 
cialism, and proposes measures which, how- 
ever conservative in his estimation, must 
seem radical to many people. The true so- 
cialist, however, would be the first to resent 
the designation of the author as a socialist 
or of his plans as socialistic. Whatever else 
the socialist may be accused of, he does not 
blow hot and cold; he declines to be content 
with half-way measures; he has no use 
for the competitive system in whole or 
in part, no faith in the possibility of social 
regeneration under the coropetitiye system. 
By socialist and anti-socialist alike it must 
be admitted that Dr. Ely has rendered great 
and valuable service to truth in supplying 
the need of an exposition of socialism popu- 
lar in form, yet free from prejudice or par- 
tisanship. Scientists might oppose his pro- 
gramme of social reform as one whose 



adoption would be certain to postpone the 
triumph of socialism indefinitely; they could 
not deny that its adoption would quickly atid 
inevitably promote industrial peace and the 
stability of the existing social order. 

The chapter on the literature of socialism 
is supplemented by an unusually full and 
well-arranged bibliography of socialism and 
other schemes of social reform, and the use- 
fulness of the volume to the student and gen- 
eral reader is fiurther enhanced by a collec- 
tion of socialistic platforms, programmes, 
and election statistics in the appendix, and 
by an index. — Tfu Chicago Tinus, 

The Letterz of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Edi- 
ted with Notes by Edmund Gosse, Hon. 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

A fatal, yet almost unavoidable, defect of 
the truly critical temperament is that its 
hardest blows and its sharpest weapons are 
reserved for its unhappv possessor. He is 
like the rusty sword of Hudibras, that ate 
into itself for lack of something else to hew 
and hack. If the work of others meets only 
now and then bis grudging praise, how much 
worse is it with his own writings, over which 
he drudges with endless dissatisfaction ? He 
has a thought of perfection which he can 
never realize, and, as he toils on, sentence by 
sentence, his critical self seems at times like 
another person scanning the written page, 
line by line, marking here and there the 
defects, and constantly reiterating: *' Now, 
can't you see why you fail ? Your nature is 
lacking at this point and this point. You 
haven't formed a thorough idea of your own 
powers. That is the reason you are always 
touching matters that are beyond your 
gn^p." As in Hamlet, the prince of critics, 
so in all his followers, effort is all but palsied 
by haunting doubt. There never was a better 
example of this defect than Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes. The very fact that he^had an early 
success seemed to frighten him ever after- 
ward. How long he worked over his post- 
humous tragedy of Death's Jest-book it 
would be hard to tell, certainly more than a 
score of years, with long intervals of hopeless 
meditation; and yet when the end came be 
was no better satisfied than he was with his 
first draft of it. He strips himself mentally 
of one power after another, until at last, in 
sheer helplessness, he exclaims in one of his 
letters to his steadfast friend, Thomas Forbes 
Kelsall: "I do not know whether I have 
written to you about song-writing. It is 
almost the only kind of poetry of which I 
have attained a decided and clear critical 
theory." He dilates upon the theme with the 
interest of one who had just come upon a 
novelty. He notes how difllcult it is "to 
write a song with ease, tenderness, and that 
ethereal grace which you find" among the 
okl dramatists — Shakespeare, Herrick, Suck- 
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Vng, and others. But at another time it was 
this very matter of song-writing which put 
him in doubt, and we find him writing to 
Procter (Barry Cornwall) thai he would write 
more songs, if he could, but adding: " I can't 
manage rhyme well or easily. I very seldom 
get a glimpse of the right sort of idea in the 
right light for a song; and eleven out of the 
dozen are always good for nothing." He ex- 
cused his delay with the revision of a work 
already practically completed by accusing 
himself of idleness and carelessness, which 
were due to a shrewd suspicion that he had 
•' no real poetical call." At another time he 
convinced himself, as he wrote to Kelsall, 
that he was essentially unpoetic in character, 
habits, and ways of thinking. The mere fact 
that he could not make up his mind was on 
occasion adequate proof that he was without 
fitness for the task he had undertaken. If he 
had possessed the conviction that he could by 
any means become an important dramatic 
writer, then, of course, it would have been 
Impossible for him to swerve from that path 
to reputation. Now he finds that he has put in 
too many songs, ** and two of them are bad, 
somewhat Moorish and sentimental"; and 
again he thinks of remodelling the whole 
structure of the play, whereupon his resolu- 
tion evaporates in a clever essay upon the 
proper way in which a drama should be con- 
structed. Then he confesses that he has 
really begun a little to alter "the ill-fated 
play in question." He inquires what his cor- 
respondent would say to a drinking-song at 
the end of- the second act, and he is about to 
copy it with a depreciatory comment, but 
suddenly hesitates. " On second thoughts," 
he exclaims, '* I will not bore you with it. 
Indeed, it is utterly useless to send you any- 
thing, for you always forget to criticise and 
abuse properly, which it is the duty of every 
friend to do, as long as the confided piece 
remains in manuscript," If his friend had 
been duly critical he would have seen how 
stupid and superfluous almost all the second 
act is, how commonplace the second bridal 
song in the fourth act. 

He asks Procter, Bourne, and Kelsall to 
pass upon the manuscript with a view to 
publication, his absence in Germany being, 
of course, the excuse for the request. He 
honestly thinks that he wants it sternly and 
rigidly criticised. He even has an idea — 
wrong, of course — as to where the flaws arc 
which his friends will pick. ** There is some 
wretched comic part in it," he tells Kelsall, 
•• which I cannot improve nor give up." The 
conversation might be improved, he imagines. 
/•Mv cursed fellows in the Jest-book 
would palaver immeasurably and I could not 
prevent them." But another time he will do 
better— that is. If people pay any attention 
to this piece and make it worth his while to 
write again. If the proposed publication 
excites DO notice he will conclude that he is 



no writer for the time and generation. The 
play is too long; the first act is a reminiscence 
of his own earlier work, the second is dull 
and undramatic, but the others are better, 
though there is weakness in the second scene 
and the beginning of the third scene of the 
fourth act. Thus he endeavors to forestall 
the criticism which he has invited. But he 
finds that he has not divined the objections 
which Procter makes to the drama, and he 
soon asks to have specified the scenes and 
larger passages which should be erased ; for 
he is not sure that he catches the meaning of 
his mentor's criticism. '* Of the three classes 
of defects which you mention," he writes, 
"obscurity, conceits, and mysticism — I am 
afraid I am blind to the first and last, as I 
may be supposed to have associate! a certain 
train of ideas to a certain mode of expressing 
them, and my four German years may have 
a little impaired my English style; and to the 
second I am, alas, a little partial, for Cowley 
was the first poetical writer whom I learned 
to understand." That is to say, in plain 
words, the censure does not meet his views 
at all; and yet he wants more of it, for he 
goes on to specify the places which he thinks 
his friend would point out for rewriting. He 
thinks Kelsall is right about the disagreeable 
elements in the persons of the drama; but he 
cannot help their being monotonous, for 
humor and the power of depicting character, 
"two things absolutely indispensable for a 
good dramatist, are the two first articles in 
my deficiencies." Then comes a period of si- 
lence and perhaps disgust, for Kelsall wakes 
the dramatist to a memory of his work only 
to learn that everything about the play an- 
noys him, that he has utterly neglected it and 
has not the slightest inclination to take any 
further trouble in the matter. After another 
interval he has some thoughts of raising the 
ghost, and again, years later, he gets back 
the manuscript and compares his feelings to 
those of the Creator gazing on the first 
sketches of living creatures. '* It is strange 
enough," he adds, "to see the fossilized 
faces of one's forgotten literary creatures 
years after the vein of feeling in which they 
were formed has remained closed and un- 
explored." The upshot of it all is that the 
author never does make up his mind to any- 
thing until finally he takes that sudden and 
tragical venture into the other world for no 
acknowledged reason save that he had lost a 
leg and life on crutches had become a bore. 

This indecision grew with increase of years 
in the case of Beddoes. But it was displayed 
from the outset in his criticism. There is no 
question but that the analysis of literature 
should have been his task in life rather than 
creative work. Yet there is no persistence in 
his opinions, unless it be in some of his dis- 
likes that date from his youth. He consist- 
ently spoke ill of Byron, and there was a 
minor poet or two who had incurred his last* 
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ing contempt. Bot he rings all the changes 
in his esiimate of Schiller and Goethe, curi- 
ously enough, in a reverse order. As his 
esteem for Schiller fails, his respect for 
Goethe rises. Yet he affects a sort of com- 
pulsion in his homage to the author of 
Faust, If we remember that he was during 
the whole period of his acquaintance with 
German literature a resident of Germany, 
that be was a university man at the time when 
it was the fashion to decry Goethe, we shall, 
perhaps, have (he key to his contradictory 
expressions. When Heine said that his early 
petulance at the mention of Goethe's name 
was due to pure envy, he stated the case for 
all the youth of Germany in his time. Bed* 
does seems in this case merely to have caught 
the color of his surroundings, though he per- 
haps retained it longer than others did. There 
was, indeed, one department of criticism 
where he was the same from first to last. He 
retained his love for the old English drama- 
tists through all the vicissitudes of his own 
career, and the German writer whom he most 
admired, Tieck, attracted him mainly by 
profound and yet delicate study of Shake- 
speare. As time went on he became more 
German than English. He became revolu- 
tionary in a sense, and lost friendships in 
England which he prized, but which he relin- 
quished with pretended indifference. Critical 
distrust reacted on the whole circumference 
of the man's social relations, as well as on his 
own mental condition at the centre. It is 
possible to imagine that his letters were some- 
times irritating to others from causes over 
which he had really no control. They should 
have been read as soliloquies. 

Truly the fittest place for this book is be- 
side Amiel's Journal. Beddoes is not so 
refined as Amiel. He gratifies a spirit of 
coarseness occasionally. But he is as pene- 
trating a critic as the Genevan professor, he 
is as inconsistent and inconsequent in the ex- 
pression of his opinions, he has the same 
vague philosophy of life. In the case of both, 
the German University seems to have been a 
fatal resort. From the outset hope seems to 
have had little part in the life of either. The 
reader feels the tragedy in these letters before 
he comes to it, and he is not even shocked by 
the blunt cynicism of the last words : '* I am 
food for what I am good for — worms. ... I 
ought to have been, among other things, a 
good poet. Life was too great a bore on one 
peg, and that a bad one." The poet had lost 
a leg some time before by a fall from a horse, 
and he now sought relief from the annoy- 
ances of life in poison. Mr. Gosse has pub- 
lished the letters as they were written. To 
adapt them to the only purpose which they 
can well serve they must in the end be cor- 
rected. Textual accuracy is not so impor- 
tant with them as polished form, such as the 
author himself might have given if he had 
published them himself. The reader who feels 



surprise at the long delay in publishing these 
letters will find Mr. GiMse's explanation in 
this volume and in his edition of the Ppeticmi 
JVorks of Beddoes, published three or four 
years ago.^ The New York Trihtm. 

Piers Plowman, A Contribution to the His- 
tory of English Mysticism. By J. J. Jus- 
serand. Translated from the French by 
M. E. R. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author. Illustrated. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
In books that represent a weight of accu- 
mulated research, his own and other good 
scholars', M. Jusserand hardly ever fails to 
pay a courteous deference to that mere gen- 
eral interest so commonly scorned by the 
erudite. Piers Plowman is one of the pleas- 
antest and most sympathetic of his books. 
The subject is one of long interest with him. 
About fourteen or fifteen years ago a little 
brochure of his on The Vision was reprinted 
from the Revue Critique, Still, in this par- 
ticular case he is more of a compiler and 
popularizer than elsewhere. The work of 
research has been done so well by Dr. Skeat 
that there is little left to other scholars save to 
test and corroborate the results of the philol- 
ogist's labors. M. Tusserand has here more 
obviously written lot his own countrymen 
than for English students, and let this be the 
book's recommendation in the eyes of all save 
a few specialists. Nowhere else will so full 
and accurate an introduction to the subject 
be found, one more likely to start off a reader 
on a detailed and comparative study of the 
three texts in Dr. Skeat's editions. 

But there is work of M. Jusserand's own 
here, which he owes to no one. The second 
title, A Contribution to the Study of £ng' 
lish Mysticism , might seem to point to it, 
but this is not strictly the case. In fact it is 
only by stretching the term that Langland 
can be counted among the mystics at all. He 
saw visions and dreamed dreams, like other 
poets. He spoke in allegory sometimes, like 
other poets. Among his personages there 
rises one — a strange, powerful, not all com- 
prehensible symbol of the spiritual in human- 
ity. By his creation or conception of Piers 
he is a mystic — but only in the sense that all 
poets are so who are not mere rhymers. His 
system of thought and opinion, if he can be 
said to have had one, was not mystic at all, 
but much concerned in ends and means with 
the world about him. The chapter, therefore, 
entitled "The Place of Langland in Mystic 
Literature " is full of delightful, suggestive, 
and also irrelevant things. Like much of M. 
Jusserand's work, it reminds one of pages 
from a clearly written note-book. 

M. Jusserand's original contribution is 
other than this, and in it he has made a new 
departure. Till now he has excelled rather 
in depicting the life and character of epochs 
than in extracting the secret of individual 
souls. But no one has read Langland's heart 
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Bore closely. la the first place — though here 
he has had forerunners — he has stripped him 
of much of that popular reputation that 
sprang up about him so quickly, and of late 
years has been held with devout ignorance, 
that made of him a fiery, reckless-tongued 
demagogue, a more spiritual John Bull, a 
saintly Wat Tyler. The Piers^ myth grew 
quickly in a time of trouble and ferment, 
when men needed a spiritual light to fight 
their battles by. For all popular purposes he 
will still remain the poet of popular struggle 
against chilling dogmatism and the tyranny 
of the rich. And b^ his sympathies, if not 
by his opinions, he is such. But so simple a 
conception of Langland is not to be gathered 
from his own words. M. Jusserand s aim is 
to show him as a man and a poet, and with a 
subtlety which no one else has exercised on 
the subject, he has read him in all bis contra- 
dictoriness, his inconsistencies, his compli- 
cated difficulties of character. He is one of 
the most intimately personal of poets, but 
the preconceived ideas of the many, and the 
narrow, philological interests of the others, 
have much misread him. His French inter- 
preter sympathetically sees him as the poor 
charity priest, ground by poverty to sing 
••Placebos" and "Diriges^to keep starva- 
tion ofif, dependent as a beggar on the rich, 
yet without a beggar's status or placidity, 
bitterness and tenderness almost equally com- 
pounded in his nature, harassed with intel- 
lectual and moral doubts, keeping up a con- 
scant dialogue between his dififerent strug- 
gling selves, a man of boundless curiosity 
into things holy and unholy, desultory in 
habits and in learning, with that yearning 
sympathy for all ills, his own included, that 
marks the strength and the weakness of the 
artist nature. Perhaps M. Jusserand may be 
slightly straining words in seeing in the poet's 
confessions "some of the symptoms of those 
diseases of the will which have been so 
minutely studied in our time. The bent of 
his mind, the predominance of Ymagynatjrf. 
his insatiable curiosity, and his vast but frus- 
trated hopes, his false social position, his re- 
tired life, his reveries and his contempla- 
tions, all tended to the ruin of that frail 
edifice, human will." But those who turn to 
Fieri Plcwman with a ready ear for the 
humanity in it will agree that M. Jusserand 
has come near the truth if he has shot past it. 
With regard to Langland's art, the criti- 
cism is interesting and apt, if less individual. 
"Langland is unconscious of what he is led 
to; his visions are for him real ones; he tells 
them as they rise before him ; he is scarcely 
aware that he invents ; he stares at the sight 
and wonders as much as we do; he can 
change nothing ; his personages are beyond 
his reach. There is therefore nothing pre- 
pared, artistically arranged, or skilfully con- 
trived in his poem. The deliberate hand of 
the man of the craft is nowhere to be seen. 



He obtains artistic effects, but without seek-- 
ing for them ; he never selects or co-ordi- 
nates. He is suddenly led, and leads us, 
from one subject to another, without any' 
better transition than an 'and thanne' or a- 
* with that.* " Where M. Jusserand goes- 
wrong is in his wide generalizations about 
the English character. 

To add to the attractiveness of a delightful 
book, a series of illustrations, finely repro- 
duced from old MSS. and prints, have been 
included, and though some of them are 
hardly relevant to the subject, that is no 
matter for complaint. Blake's " Morning 
Stars Sang Together " is not illustrative of 
Langland, perhaps, but one is far from wish- 
ing ft away. — G. Y. in The Bookman, 

Europe, 1 598-1 71 5. By Henry Offley Wake- 
man. Period V. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The political history of the seventeenth 
century in Europe is the record of the 
achievements in war and in diplomacy of 
twenty men at the utmost, and, to those who 
are not restive under accumulated evidences 
of the sovereignty of men of genius, an ob- 
ject-lesson in the relative insignificance of 
the masses of men about which Buckle clev- 
erly theorized. 

It was the century wherein France attained 
supremacy in national affairs, England colo- 
nial prestige, Russia dominat on of Germany^ 
the Eastern question the consideration which 
it deserved, and all the interests of modern 
Eturope a well-defined direction. Its names 
are those of Henry IV., Louis XIV., Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, Cond6, Turenne, Colbert, 
Louvois, Peter of Russia; Gustavus Adolpbus, 
Oxenstiern, Christina, and Charles XII. of 
Sweden ; John de Witt in Holland, Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, William III. and 
Marlborough in England, Wallenstein, and 
Prince Eugdne. In the pell-mell of thinkers 
and of men of action, of strategists and of 
tacticians, the names of two or three others 
may be distinguished, a classification of merit 
may be attempted, but nothing is necessary 
to explain the significant events except the 
characteristics of the individuals. Mr. Wake- 
man's work makes vivid the impression of 
this fact. 

At the end of the sixteenth century France 
was divided by factions which had Calvinism 
as the centre of their quarrels. The Parlia- 
ment of Paris had no political influence 
against the King, but could not give sanction 
to his authority. The Jesuits marched with 
the implacability of one imperious will 
against every form of opposition to the 
Church of Rome. Germany was divided by 
Calvinism, Lutheranlsro, and Catholicism, 
with dissensions really religious. The dis- 
turbing elements of England had been sub- 
dued by the personality of Elizabeth. Spain 
formed in family alliance with the House of 
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Hapsburg, the kernel of the Catholic interest 
in Europe. Italy was only a name. 

The prospects of France were the least 
hopeful. Since the death of Francis I., she 
" had fallen lower and lower in the scale of 
nations, until, under stress of religious wars, 
she seemed to bid fair to become another 
Italy, a plaything tossed to and fro among 
the nations of Europe. Henry IV. came to 
the throne, and instantly the rebellious nobles 
in France were punished, agriculture and 
industry were aided, the Edict of Nantes 
gave the example of religious toleration. 
Savoy was forced to surrender its possessions 
on the Rhone, and the Austro-Spanish House 
— which could no longer reckon on the vas* 
salage of Savoy, but held RoDSsillon.Franche- 
Comt^, the hfetherlands, and the passes of 
the Vosges — trembled in the face of an al- 
liance led by France, including England, the 
United Provinces, the German Protestant 
Union, Venice, and Savoy. Henry IV. was 
assassinated by an epileptic monk, the Aus- 
tro-Spanish House was saved, and France re- 
turned to a condition of misery and helpless- 
ness. 

At the end of the sixteenth century in Ger- 
many, the Jesuits, who had made themselves 
invaluable to the rulers of Bavaria and Aus- 
tria, had won many provinces for Catholicism, 
and were regaining bishoprics with amazing 
rapidity. In the first years of the seventeenth 
century the triumph of the Counter-Refor- 
mation seemed assured, and Count Henry of 
Thurn, at the head of a company of Bohe- 
mian nobles, incensed at the coronation of 
Ferdinand,the active enemy of Protestantism, 
threw his regents of the kingdom and their 
secretary out of the window of the Palace of 
Prague. 

The Bohemians would have crushed the 
House of Austria easily if they had been 
favored with an able individuality, for the 
advantages in their revolution were with 
them; but they were uninspired, and Ferdi- 
nand, aided by Maximilian of Bavaria, made 
of the first act of the Thirty Years' War the 
Emperor's triumph. The following acts of 
the war were triumphs and errors of individ- 
uals. Wallcnsiein was an imperialist, but 
only on the condition of military indepen- 
dence. He was a patriot, but only on condi- 
tion of being also a dictator. Ferdinand Is- 
sued his Edict of Restitution to the Church 
of land secularized since the Peace of 
Augsburg, in defiance of German opinion. 
Gustavus Adolphus landed in Pomerania in 
1630 as the champion of Protestantism, but 
"he came no less distinctly as the national 
King of Sweden, to defend and establish that 
supremacy over the Baltic Sea and the Baltic 
coast which was essential to the prosperity 
and existence of his country." When he died 
on the field of Ltltzen, "all moral ami relig- 
ious ideal died, loo, out of the Thirty Years' 
War. On the one side was the personal am- 



bition of a military dictator, on the other the 
national ambition of a foreign aggressor, and 
the very followers and companions of the 
noble Gustavus himself soon sank to be little 
more than ' condottieri,' bent only upon gorg- 
ing themselves In the country out of the 
spoils of helpless Germany." When Wallen- 
stein died, *' with him perished the last chance 
of keeping the foreigner out of Germany." 

The King was a child, the Regent an Ital- 
ian woman, the Prime Minister a chance of- 
ficial.and France was in ruins, when Richelieu 
came to power. He esublished national 
unity and monarchical centralization, and be 
launched his country " on that career of con- 
quest and aggrandizement at the expense of 
the House of Hapsburg which has been from 
this time almost to the present date the cen- 
tral feature of European politics." At his 
death, after eighteen years of his direction, 
"seated between the two seas, bounded by 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Vosges, 
with her hand upon the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, France was prepared to strive for 
the supremacy of Europe. Mazarin, Cond6, 
and Turenne made of the war which ended 
with the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 a place 
for France as the first military power in 
Europe. The Peace of the Pyrenees, in 1660, 
completed its scientific frontier. 

Oxenstiern consolidated by statesmanship 
the gains made for Sweden by the military 
art of Gustavus Adolphus. Christina made 
Stockholm while she reigned the most learned 
and cultured court of Europe. Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, whom GusUvus 
Adolphus attempted to unite in marriage 
with her, "grovelled upon the earth, and 
cherished its mire and its dirt if only he 
could possess himself of one acre the more 
of it. A true Hohenzollem in his absolute 
identification of his own country with bis 
own crown, he never rose above the pure 
selfishness of patriotism. Not one spark of 
generosity invaded his policy. Not one grain 
of idealism colored his ambition, no sentiment 
of moral right ever interfered with bis judg- 
ment, no fear of future retribution arrested 
his action. Mean-minded, false, and unscru- 
pulous, he was the first sovereign to display 
the principles of seventeeath-century Machi- 
avellianism, stripped of their cloak of Italian 
refinement, in all the hideous brutality of 
German coarseness. He it is who is the real 
founder of the State of Prussia." 

Louis XIV. made France unrivalled in di- 
plomacy, " the one department of which 
Louis himself was complete master and in 
the conduct of which he was thoroughly 
competent to take the lead." His influecice 
is accurately defined by the author as fel- 
lows: 

"Louis XIV. never lost the respect of 
Europe nor the love of his subjects. His 
kinglmess was a fact which had so impressed 
itself upon Europe as both the cause and ef- 
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feet of the greatness of France and the suc- 
cess of his policy that men became insensible 
to the physical incongruity. And they were 
richt. From the court of Louis flowed out 
infiueoces far more potent than those which 
followed the feet of his soldiers or the coaches 
of his diplomatists. Versailles set the fashion 
to the civilized world. French manners, 
French dress, French speech, French art, 
Frenci literature. French preaching, French 
science became the property and the models 
of civilized Europe. For a hundred years in 
every department of life, from the turning of 
a couplet to the drilling of recruits, from the 
composition of a panegyric to the design of a 
card-table, everything is ruled by the French 
instinct of order, cramped by the French love 
of artificial completeness, refined by the 
French genius for finish, illuminated by the 
justness of French uste. 

'* There are few kings to whom it has been 
given to dictate to civilization for a century 
the principles by which she is to live. The 
secret of the wonderful success of Louis XIV. 
in all the departments of life and of govern- 
tneni which he understood lay in the close 
personal attention which he gave to the mat- 
ter in hand. His genius certainly lay in his 
iatiiiiie capacity for taking trouble. Even in 
his earlier years, when his court was the gay- 
est in Europe, not only would he listen to all 
the despatches of his ambassadors and person- 
ally dictate the answers, but he actually kept 
up a private correspondence with the more 
favored of the envoys on matters of which 
he did not wish the Foreign Office to have 
cognizance. . . . Nothing was too great, 
nothing too small for his personal care. The 
negotiations for a partition treaty, the arrange- 
ments for 2LfiU at Marli, the design for the 
fortifications of Lille, the rebuke to be admin- 
istered to a malapert or forgetful servant, 
were alike the subject of careful considera- 
tion." 

Then it was under his constant vigilance 
that " Lionne organized the French Foreign 
Office and diplomatic service, Colbert the 
internal administration of France, Louvois 
the War Office, on principles which became 
the acknowledged principles of foreign, 
home, and military administration among all 
countries for more than a century, some of 
which will remain acknowledged principles 
for all lime.*' The author's work at this 
phase of its progress inevitably follows the 
lines of the history of France, for the devel- 
opment of the United Provinces, the energy 
of John de Witt, the reign of William III. in 
England, the authority of the Pope, the ques- 
tion of the Spanish succession, the growing 
importance of the Turkish question, the bat- 
tles of Peter the Great of Russia with Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and, in fine, all the notable 
incidents in the national life of Europe were 
^ected by the incessant aim at aggrandize- 
ment of France. 



The author is impartial and accurate, and 
it it remarkable how lucidly the great quantity 
of facts that he has recorded, with more 
thoroughness than one could think feasible in 
the narrow limits of a volume, are explained, 
as if illuminated, by the mere tact exercised 
by him in the arrangement of them. His 
book closes with the Peace of Utrecht, the 
terms of which " ordered Europe for the future 
on the basis of development at which it had 
then arrived." 

The Peace of Utrecht recognized the fact 
that " France had acquired beyond all ques- 
tion the position of the leading nation of 
Europe, and that not merely through the ex- 
tension of her frontiers, the splendor of her 
court, or the ambition of her King, but through 
the energy and ability of her people, the rich- 
ness of her soil, and the advantages of her 
geographical position." The seventeenth 
century in Europe was the century of France, 
and France owed its exaltation principally to 
Louis XIV. The triumph was one of individ- 
ualism. It is fitting that the author's work 
should close with the observation about Louis 
XIV. that "of him may it be said with more 
truth than of mobt kings or statesmen that 
during a reign extending over more than half 
a century the motive and inspiration of his 
every thought and plan was the glory and 
welfare of his country.** — The New York 
Times, 

Poems. By Francis Thompson. (Copeland 

& Day.) 

One of the main dififerefices, it may be, be- 
tween a poet and a poetaster, the singer born 
and the singer manufactured, lies in the pro- 
portion of topical influence shown forth in 
their respective productions. The essentially 
and rightfully *' minor " poet seems ever more 
or less (but generally more) the mere mirror 
of certain contemporary waves ot thought or 
emotion, the sport of fashion and the glass of 
form. You could date his verses to a year, 
nay to a month even, by their tendencies no 
less than by their mannerisms; and, to be 
sure, it is better so, for when he strives to be 
individual and untrammelled the result is not 
often agreeable. The poet, on the other 
hand, bears no season's stamp, carries no 
company's banner, however dainty ; his work 
has nothing in common with that of the mo- 
diste and the milliner; it is neither for to-day 
nor to-morrow, but for all time. Verse-mak- 
ing is a pleasant enough hobby, given suffi- 
cient facility and an adequate lack of humor: 
it pleases him that makes, and (sometimes) 
him that reads, while it should not be forgot- 
ten that verse is simply invaluable for '* light- 
ening up" the pages of periodicals, where it 
is often an excellent and inexpensive substi- 
tute for a tailpiece. 

Minor poetry has perhaps been too much 
and too harshly decried of late. In the first 
place, it is a deep delight to its author while 
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the singing-fit lasts ; secondly, yon are not 
compelled to peruse it when bad» while, when 
good, you may pick out the purple patches 
with complacence, if not rapture ; and, lastly, 
what is excellent will surely live, what is 
worthless as indubitably die. "Time will 
show and the end declare," with the admirable 
sanity of natural forces, which is to perish 
and which shall sunrive, so that in reality all 
is for the best. The real poet, one must sup- 
pose, has some reward in the very quality of 
his work, the rhymester in the gratification of 
his harmless vanltv ; each should be moder- 
ately happy in his own way, for each may 
believe, as he will, that his odd unreasonable 
yearning after posthumous popularity will be 
fulfilled, and in this very immaterial issue 
neither can know disappointment. Which is 
yet another beneficent law of nature, and 
just as it should be. The ultimate destiny of 
their works is scarce likely to trouble the 
slumbers of either Shakspere or Mr. Samuel 
Rogers ; and in all probability both were 
equally blessed, from the practical point of 
view, while they lived and wrote. 

However that may be, one is fain to believe 
that, even in the false perspective of the pres- 
ent time, a time necessarily of green judg- 
ments and hasty enthusiasms, it is possible, 
clearly if rarely, to discern some who stand, 
as it were, like the offspring of the gods lang 
syne, a head and shoulders above their fel- 
lows. To this delectable company Mr. Fran- 
cis Thompson has been already, and with 
reason, declared to belong ; and, indeed, 
there seems but little likelihood, unmomen- 
tous though the matter be, that posterity (if 
posterity read poetry at all) will not indorse 
this verdict. Despite the blemishes on his 
work (and they are obvious enough in all 
conscience), it stands plainly confessed for 
him who runs to recognize as the output of a 
genius. Mr. Thompson is no "poet of 
fashion *'; the fifteenth century might claim 
him almost as easily as this ; the alternate 
perfection and clumsiness of bis technic are 
entirely out of touch with the mild charms 
and mild defects of average contemporary 
verse. When he errs he errs so boldly, so 
badly, with such a perverse sincerity, so fine 
a show of whole-heartedness, as to extort 
(just as a high-spirited child, who deliberately 
chooses now and again to be recklessly per- 
verse, may win) some measure of indulgence. 
Even at his ungainliest and his roost wilful, 
Mr. Thompson sins still in the grand man- 
ner : with all his faults of rhythm and mis- 
takes of metaphor he is never undignified ; 
his sublime may now and then incline a little 
towards top-heaviness, but cannot sink to the 
ridiculous. To misquote a commonplace of 
criticism, he has a few of the defects of some 
of his qualities. And his qualities are rare 
indeed. For sheer beauty of thought, phrase, 
and imagery, a great many of these poems 
could scarce be bettered ; subtle with the fine 



subtlety of strength, remote yet intimate^ 
austere and still sumptuous, fair with an un- 
familiar excellence and sweet with an un- 
earthly sweetness, this book is, as it were^ 
the mjTstic rose of modern poetry — if you can 
call that modem which bears about it no sign 
or superscription of the times, and is even, 
here and there, tinged with medieval color, 
like a sun-ray gleaming through an old 
stained-glass casement. 

Several of the lyrics, and, most notably, 
" The Making of Viola," bring to mind some 
of those pictures painted on golden back- 
grounds by early Italian masters ; " The 
Poppy," again, has something not all un- 
Swinburnian in its metrical effects; while the 
lines, "To My Godchild," beginning thus — 

" This Ubofioff, vast. Tellurian galleon. 
Riding at anchor off the orient tun. 
Had broken its cable, and ttood out to space 
Down some froze Arctic of the aCrtal ways: 
And now, back warping from the inclement main. 
Its vaporous shroudage drenched with icy rain. 



It swttnff into its asufe roads again ; 

When, floated on the prosperous sun-nle, i . _ 

Lit, a white halcyon auspice, mid our (roasft 



,yoii 



are invested throughout with a classic splen* 
dor of language and metaphor, joined with 
an almost superhuman tenderness, thi^t are 
perhaps the most prominent characteristics 
of Mr. Thompson's poetry. 

Marvellously simple and suggestive is the 
poem called " Daisy "; it has, moreover, both 
light and atmosphere, no less than music and 
human sentiment. ... Of greater complex- 
ity, but none the less lovely, are "Before 
Her Portrait in Youth " and "Her Portrait." 
Few things in the book are more lyricallj 
delightful than "A Carrier-song "; but per- 
haps the most entirely perfect is " Dream- 
tryst," which it were impossible to refrain 
from giving in its entirety : 

** The breaths of kissing night and day 

Were mingled in the eastern Heaven : 
Throbbing with unheard melody 

Shook Lyra all iu star- chord seven I 
When dusk shrank cold, and light trod shy, 

And dawn*8 gray eyes were troubled gray ; 
And souls went palelv up the sky. 

And mine to Lucide. 

** There was no change in her sweet eyes 

Since last I saw those sweet eyes shine ; 
There was no change in her deep heart 

Since last that deep heart knocked at mine. 
Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope's, 

Wherein did ever come and go 
The sparkle of the fountain^rops 

From her sweet soul below. 

** The chambers in the house of dreams 

Are fed with so divine an air 
That Timers hoar wings grow young therda. 

And they who walk there are most fair. 
I Joyed for one, I joyed for her, 

Who with the Past meet girt about : 
Where our last kiss still warms the air. 

Nor can her eyes go out.** 

What an Aubade might not Mr. Thompson 
make, an he would! For here (to say nothing 
of the exquisite vein of sentiment) is the very 
breath of dawn, the silence, the dew: that 
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Uosion, so subtle, so infinitely hard to capt- 
are, is realized to the full. It is not too 
much to say that there are few better lyrics 
in the English language. Strange that on 
the very opposite page your eye is caught by 
such an ill-chosen simile as "an oubliette of 
God." Surely Mr. Thompson had not pict- 
ured to himself the inevitable associations 
connected with the word. However that 
may be, "God" and "oubliette" in the 
usual acceptation of these names should not 
be linked together. But Mr. Thompson is a 
poet of contrasts; and when his best is so 
fine, the rest can be of little importance. 
His stumbles and slips are hardly so deep, 
or so disastrous, as Browning's. — Graham 
R. TOMSON, in The London Academy. 

Hours and IVa^s. In Relation to Produc- 
tion. By Lujo Brentano. Translated by 
Mrs. William Arnold. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

Stated concisely, this roiume shows the 
relations of wages and work-time to produc- 
tion, for Mr. Brentano believes that an 
understanding of these yarious factors, and 
of the lessons they teach, will tend to the 
betterment of social conditions. 

Looking backward for a century and a half, 
we find that theories in regard to hours and 
production were utterly at variance with 
those of to-day. Arthur Young, who was so 
generally sound, emphatically held at first 
the view that "higher wages are equivalent 
to low production." In other words, in order 
to increase exertion there should be a di- 
minishing of wage. It was accepted as an 
axiom that "the better off people are the less 
they work." Later in the eighteenth centurY 
there came opposition to these ideas, and it 
was that essentially great man, Adam Smith, 
who developed and supported the theory that 
high wages are equivalent to great produc- 
. tion. These views he advocated on not alone 
physiological and psychological grounds, but 
by actual experience. 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations 
writes that the wages of labor " are the en- 
couragement of industry," and, like every 
other human quality, " improve in proportion 
to the encouragement they receive. He 
explains how "a plentiful subsistence in- 
creases the bodily strength of the laborer, 
and the comfortable hope of bettering his 
condition animates him to exert that strength 
to the utmost." Looking around him, the 
true father of modem social economics found 
that in England, where the wages were better 
than in Scotland, the workmen were more 
active, diligent, and expeditious. 

Before long the old view of the cheapest 
labor and the longest hours was no longer 
considered tenable. In 1777 Arthur Young 
became a convert, and Benjamin Franklin 
emphasized the fact " that low pay is by no 
means equivalent to cheap work, but rather 



the contrary." When, fifty years ago, Mc- 
CuUoch and Senior, who had conservative 
ideas, with an inclination toward the side of 
employers, pronounced themselves unhesitat- 
ingly the advocates of the newer movement, 
they gave an impulse to this most important 
matter — the reduction of working hours. In 
his Principles of Political Economy Mc- 
Culloch wrote that the experience of all ages 
and nations " proves that high wages are at 
once the most powerful stimulant to exertion 
and the best means of atuching the people 
to the institutions under which they live." 
Senior studied English and French manufact- 
ures, and came to the conclusion that, in 
spite of lower wages in France, production 
was more costly than in England. An Eng- 
lishman's output was double that of a French- 
man. Were labor three times higher in 
England than in Ireland, the three Irishmen's 
entire turnout would be found not to be more 
than that of the single Englishman. 

It is from Germany that the author obtains 
his strongest arguments. He is positive 
that the production of the more highly paid 
English workman "must be counted higher 
than that of the poorer- paid German." A 
committee, called the German Iron Inquiry 
Commission, came to the conclusion that 
" every rise of wages that is justified by the 
circumstances elevates both the power of 
production and morality." Mr. Brentano 
cites as most worthy of attention the work 
done by Jacob Schoenhof in treating of the 
cost of production. He cites the inquiry 
made by him as " resting upon an astounding 
special knowledge." Mr. Schoenhof, some 
of whose special work has appeared in the 
New York Times^ shows conclusively that 
where the wages are the lowest and the hours 
the longest the production is the dearest, and, 
per contra, that higher wages and shorter 
hours lower the cost and improve the qual- 
ity. 

Political economics rarely have a ludicrous 
illustration, but Mr. Brentano, who knows 
the whole literature, presents the complaints 
of an honest old German, Justus M5ser, who, 
in I777> made known his condition as a house- 
builder. In his time the working day in 
summer was twelve hours and in winter from 
dawn to sunset. MOser was having a house 
built, and certain workmen who had other 
engagements during the day, knowing that 
he was in a hurry, agreed to build for him in 
their leisure hours. The masons, carpenters, 
and joiners gave M5ser hours which they 
usually devoted to repose. They expected 
MOser would be satisfied with the result. 
" At first," writes MOser," I thought I should 
be greatly the gainer ; in the end, however, I 
found it amounted to a swindle." The house 
evidently was a miserable failure, and M5ser 
came to the wise conclusion that " every one 
who was really working well absolutely re- 
quired his hours of rest and recreation." 
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M5ser found out to his cost then, over one 
hundred years ago, that extension of lime of 
work beyond natural limits did not increase, 
but decreased, production. 

Studying hours of labor in the sixteenth 
century, we find that the workman and his 
employer were bound up in traditions. There 
was a trace of serfdom left, and a serf never 
did his best. He was not working for him- 
self. He shirked toil, and was idle when he 
could be. When machine production came 
to the front, methods of work underwent a 
violent change. Machinery was invested 
capital, and the more a wheel could turn or 
a stamp pound, the more interest, it was 
supposable, would be derived from the in- 
vestment. Working hours were prolonged. 
There were days when the laboring hand put 
in his nineteen and even his twenty hours. 
The excuse was that the machine did the 
work and the attendant looked on. Children 
were to take the place of adults. As to the 
men, it was held that the last moment of the 
day's labor was just as valuable as the first. 

We do not think at all that way to-day. 
We give to tools all their credit, but we know 
that a man is always the superior of any con- 
junction of iron, steel, or brass. What actu- 
ally did take place, when the human being 
was held secondary to a mechanism, was that 
the man and his family deteriorated, " and it 
came to pass," to use the words of Sir Robert 
Peel, "that that great achievement of British 
ingenuity, by means of which factory ma- 
chinery attained such perfection, became, 
instead of a blessing to the nation. Its bitter- 
est curse.** 

Legislation then intervened, for it was time 
to lower the working hours in a factory. 
Seventy- five years ago operatives in the 
English textile industries were employed 
regularly from 90 to 100 hours in the week. 
To-day the working hours amount to 56^ 
hours per week. In 1842 the working day of 
all classes of men in the mines, with women 
and children, was between 14 and 15 hours. 
In 1890, women being entirely excluded^ it 
was from 37 to 52 per week. The most im- 
passioned speech that John Bright ever made 
was in opposition to the English manufactur- 
ers and mine-owners who wished to have the 
limitation of hours of labor removed. It is 
pleasant to find that Macaulay, as far back 
as 1846, made a telling speech in favor of the 
Ten Hours Bill. He asked : 

" Would you treat the free laborer of Eng- 
land like a mere wheel or pulley ? Rely on 
It that intense labor, beginning in early life, 
continued too long every day, stunting the 
growth of the body, stunting the growth of 
the mind, leaving no time for healthful exer- 
cise, leaving no time for intellectual culture, 
must impair all those high qualities which 
have made our country great. Your over- 
worked boys will become a feeble and ignoble 
race of men, the parents of a more feeble 



and more ignoble progeny. . . . The natural 
difference between Campania and Spitzbergen 
is trifling when compared with the difference 
between a country inhabited by men full of 
bodily and mental vigor and a country in- 
habited by men sunk in bodily and mental 
decrepitude." 

Mr. Brentano, who has studied exact condi- 
tions and is a firm believer in the advantages 
of higher wages and shorter hours, is con- 
scious that improvements are not at once 
manifest when a man's wages are suddenly 
advanced. There may probably arise waste* 
but gradually comes discrimination. The 
law of nature follows. It may destroy the 
incompetent, but the survivals are the best. 
There comes an elevation of the whole stand- 
ard of life. 

The vast ability of the Siemens brothers no 
one questions. Once one of them tackled 
some Circassians. He had not only to teach 
them how to labor in a copper-works, but 
more than that — to educate those wild men 
In manners. They had such few wants, and 
these were so easily satisfied, that the zest to 
work was not forthcoming at first. First he 
aroused in the women' a desire for comforts. 
He educated them to have higher wants. 
Siemens believed that "the man without 
wants is an enemy to every development in 
civilization. It is only when wants have 
been awakened in htm, and he has become 
accustomed to labor for their satisfaction, that 
efforts to civilize him in the social and relig- 
ious sphere have any prospect of success." 

" It is the long hours of foreign people 
which protect us from their competitiont" 
wrote the President of the English Board of 
Trade, and the same argument holds good 
in the United States. Consider the mental 
and physical side of the question. How can 
a man do good work with a tired head and a 
fatigued hand— or what life or pleasure can 
there be in work which is barely sufiicient to. 
give him bread? Russian romance-makers 
may vaunt the merits of the hand-loom 
weaver, whose factory is his single cottage 
room, but the man starves on a minimum 
of pay. The poorest wages are made by 
women, who work alone over their lace- 
making pillows, which means a minimum of 
bread and tea» or of oatmeal and skimmed 
milk. 

It is not countries which have ** the most 
perfect factory legislation, the shortest work* 
ing hours, and the highest wages that raise 
the cry." It is where hours of labor drag on 
and the pay is poor, and, above all, where 
stupid laws, such as tariffs, restrict consump* 
tion, that complaints arise. 

The latest practical example of the benefit 
of shorter hours Is that presented by Mr. W. 
Mather, M.P. Mr. Mather> who is at the 
head of a large engineering establishment in 
England, employing 1200 men, has reduced 
the hours of working from fifty-three to forty- 
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eight with the most satisfactory results. 
"The men were more punctual, the average 
of time lost was lower, and the output was as 
great as before, even the piece workers 
showing increased energy." 

This work by Mr. Brentano has been well 
translated, and is one of the most opportune 
books of the day.— T*-*/ New York Times, 

The Celtic Twilight, By W. B. Yeats. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

The Celtic Twilight is the work of an 
Irish ooan, a poet, a mystic — one who has bad 
*'his own glimpse of unaccountable things," 
who has realized that "everything exists, 
everything is true, and the earth is only a 
. little dust under our feet." It is a book 
about ** men and women, dhouls and faeries," 
and much of it has been taken down from 
the lips of the peasants. " I tell these things 
as accurately as I can," says Mr. Yeats, "and 
with no theories to blur the record. Theories 
are poor things at the best, and the bulk of 
mine have perished long ago. I love better 
than any theory the sound of the Gate of 
Horn swinging upon its hinges, and hold that 
he alone who has passed the rose-strewn 
threshold can catch the far glimmer of the 
Ivory Gate." So there are here many chap- 
ters of actual folk-lore, such as " Kidnap- 
pers,'* " The Man and his Boots,'* and ** Vil- 
lage Ghosts." All these are told for their 
own sake, simply, straightforwardly, without 
comment, explanation, or allegory. Occa- 
sionally these are touches of grave humor, 
but generally they deal with matters of pure 
fantasy, and they have, in the telling, that 
essentially Irish quality of simplicity in the 
fantastic. So inconclusive are they, so 
matter-of-fact, so devoid of extravagance in 
their sheer wonder, that they compel your 
belief, taking it as they do for granted, by 
the easy way in which they recount the im- 
possible. Some, again, of the chapters are 
an imaginative rendering of visions more or 
less actual, more or less under control, as in 
the very curious *' Regina, Regina Pigmeo- 
rum, Veni," where the queen of the fairies 
appears to the young girl in a trance. Thus 
calmly, simply, as one might describe a trans • 
formation in a pantomime, does Mr. Yeats 
tell the story : 

" I then bade her call out the queen of the 
linle people to come and talk with us. There 
was, however, no answer to her command. 
I therefore repeated the words aloud myself, 
and in a moment a very beautiful tall woman 
came out of the cave. I too had by this time 
fallen into a kind of trance, in which what we 
call the unreal had begun to take upon itself 
a masterful reality, and was able to see the 
faint gleam of golden ornaments, the shadowy 
blossom of dim hair. I then bade the girl 
tell this tall queen to marshal her followers 
according to their natural divisions, that we 
might see them« I found as before that I 



had to repeat the command myself. The 
creatures then came up out of the cave, and 
drew themselves up, if I remember rightly, 
in four bands. One of these bands carried 
quicken boughs in their hands, and another 
had necklaces made apparently of serpents' 
scales, but their dress I cannot remember, for 
I was quite absorbed in that gleaming woman. 
I asked her to tell the seer whether these 
caves were the greatest faery haunts in the 
neighborhood. Her lips moved, but the 
answer was inaudible. I bade the seer lay 
her hand upon the breast of the queen, and 
after that she heard every word quite dis- 
tinctly. ... I asked her other questions, as 
to her nature, and her purpose in the uni- 
verse, but only seemed to puzzle her. At 
last she appeared to lose patience, for she 
wrote upon the sands — the sands of vision, 
not the gating sands under our feet — this 
message for me : * Be careful, and do not 
seek to know too much about us.' Seeing^ 
that I had offended her, I thanked her for 
what she had shown and told, and let her 
depart again into her cave. In a little while 
the young girl awoke out of her trance, and 
felt again the cold wind of the world, and 
began to shiver." 

So obedient are visions to the true mystic. 
There are two pages here "concerning the 
nearness together of heaven, earth, and pur- 
gatory " ; and the whole book, with its 
"glimpses of unaccountable things," is an 
iiffirmaiion of that unsuspected or half-for- 
gotten nearness, unforgotten only by the 
dreamers who are themselves a part of " that 
great Celtic phantasmagoria whose meanings 
no man has discovered, nor any angel re- 
vealed." Here and there, in this book of old 
sayings, dreams, traditions, memories, there 
are visions which are in the deepest sense in- 
ventions, and there is one, *' The Enters of 
Precious Stones," which has absolutely the 
note of Blake, and is worthy of Blake him- 
self. Here it is in its entirety : 

" Sometimes when I have been shut off^ 
from common interests, and have for a little 
forgotten to be restless, I get waking dreams, 
now faint and shadow-like, now vivid and 
solid-looking, like the material world under 
my feet. Whether they be faint or vivid, 
they are ever beyond the power of my will to 
alter in any way. They have their own will, 
and sweep hither and thither, and change 
according to its commands. One day I 
faintly saw an immense pit of blackness, 
round which went a circular parapet, and on 
the parapet sat innumerable apes eating 
precious stones out of the palms of their 
hands. The stones glittered green and crim- 
son, and the apes devoured them with an in- 
satiable hunger. I knew that I saw the 
Celtic 41ell, and my own Hell, the Hell of 
the artist, and that all who sought after beau- 
tiful and wonderful things with too avid a 
thirst lost peace and form and became shape- 
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less and commofL I have seen into other 
people's Hells also, and saw in one an in- 
feraal Peter, who had a black face and white 
lips, and who weighed on a curious double 
scales not only the evil deeds committed, but 
the good deeds left undone, of certain invisi- 
ble shades. I could see the scales go up and 
down, but I could not see the s^es who 
were, I knew, crowding about him. I saw 
on another occasion a quantity of demons of 
all kinds of shapes — nsh-like, serpent-like, 
ape-like, and dog-like — sitting about a black 
pit such as that in my own Hell, and looking 
at a moon-like reflection of the heavens 
which shone up from the depths of the pit." 

Such, then, is Mr. Yeats's art of making 
"familiar things seem strange, and strange 
things familiar," an art which is essentially 
the art of poetry : and this book, which be- 
gins and ends with a strain of exquisite music 
in verse, is written, for the most part, in 
prose which is lyrical in feeling, though re- 
strained always within the most modest limits 
of prose rhythms. It is such stuff as dreams 
are made of, admitting us for a moment to 
see "how man mounts to the infinite by the 
ladder of the impossible." And so it has a 
charm and value beyond its actual merit as a 
piece of writing ; it opens up new horizons, 
too often obscured for us by the smoke and 
chimney-pots of cities ; it reasserts the 
eternal reality of romance. — TM^ London 
Athenaum, 

AMioHography of Theobald Wolfe- Tone, Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, by R. Barrv 
O'Brien, Preface by Augustine Birrell. 
With Portraits. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

To the majority of purely American readers 
the name of Wolfe-Tone will have no familiar 
sound, but to every patriotic Irishman who 
has read the history of his country it is one 
to conjure with. It is now ninety-seven 
years since Tone killed himself in a British 
prison to evade the public death to which he 
had been condemned by the Government for 
high treason. Two years before he entered 
upon his active and open career as a rebel 
against the English Government he began — 
as if with a premonition of the fate in store 
for him — an autobiography, which was con- 
tinued at intervals, in the form of a diary, 
almost to the time of his death. "Tone," 
remarks the editor, "has a distinct place in 
Irish history. He is the Irish Separatist, 
par excellence. Irishmen there have been 
who began as constitutional agiutors and 
ended as rebels. Such men are among 
Tone's own colleagues in the United Irish 
movement, and such men gathered around 
Thomas Davis and Gavan Duffy half a cen- 
tury later. Irishmen there have also been 
who began as rebels and ended as constitu- 
tional agitators. They are in our midst to- 
day. But Tone began and ended as a rebel. 



His disciples are the fduoden of the Feniao 
organixauoo." 

Wolfe-Tone was bom in Dublin in 1763. 
He was a graduate of Trinity and a member 
of the bar. He entered politics at the age of 
twenty-eight, and at the same time help^ to 
found the Society of United Irishmen, his 
object being, in his own words, "to unite 
the whole people of Ireland, to abolish the 
memory of our past dissensions, and to sub- 
stitute the common name of Irishman io 
place of the denomination of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Dissenter — these were my 
means." He strove liard to bring the 
United Irishmen and the Catholic Commit- 
tees into touch, and succeeded. Tone, though 
nominally a Protestant, became assistant 
secretary to the Catholic Committee. Cath- 
olics and United Irishmen worked together 
for a common cause. Protestant volunteers 
marched through the Protestant capital 
cheering for France and defying England. 
French victories over England were cele- 
brated by public illuminations in Belfast and 
Dublin. That was in 1793. The English 
Government found itself forced to grant the 
demands of Ireland as to parliamenury 
franchise. But that did not satisfy Tone. 
In 1795 a bill for Catholic Emancipation was 
read for the first time in Parliament without 
opposition. But the king set his face against 
it, and an era of terror and revolution opened. 
Tone determined to invoke the assistance of 
France, and after establishing close relations 
with the heads of the Directory, he persuaded 
them to send an expedition to Ireland. In 
December 1796 a fleet of forty-three vessels, 
under command of Hoche and Grouchy, with 
15,000 soldiers, set sail for the Irish coast. 
Tone accompanying it as an adjuunt-general 
of the French army. The fleet was scattered 
by a storm, but thirty-five sail, with Grouchy, 
reached Bantry Bay. Tone was urgent to 
land, but Grouchy insisted upon waiting for 
Hoche, who did not appear, and while wait- 
ing, another storm swept the fleet from the 
coast, and the great opportunity was lost. 
A later expedition, set on foot by the 
French Government and the Dutch Republic, 
came to grief, and about the same time 
Hoche died. The Irish people, tortured, 
oppressed, and made desperate by their dis- 
appointments, turned to revolution. In 1796 
the United Irishmen became a military or- 
ganization. Thousands of the best people in 
Ireland, Protesunt andCatholic alike, joined 
in the movement for universal insurrection. 
The date for a rising was appointed, but 
almost simultaneously the English Govern- 
ment struck a sudden blow, and the principal 
leaders were arrested and imprisoned. That, 
however, did not hinder the rising, which 
was accompanied on both sides with the 
most horrible excesses. When the news of 
the insurrection reached France, Tone pre- 
vailed upon the Government to send a third 
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expedition to Ireland. Three divisions were 
to be sent, one under Humbert, of one 
thousand men, from Rochelle; one under 
Hardy, from Brest, of three thousand men; 
and one under Kilmaine, of nine thousand 
men. Humbert made a landing alone, drove 
the English forces before him at first, but 
was finally overpowered; the French were 
treated as prisoners of war; but the Irish 
found in the ranks, among them Tone's 
brother, wertf hurried to Dublin and hanged. 
Tone himself was on board the flag-ship 
Hoche, uncfer Hardy's command. This con 
tfngent was surrounded by the British fleet, 
and after a fire of six hours the French sur. 
rendered. Tone was taken prisoner and 
sent to Dublin, where a court-martial ordered 
him to be hung, drawn, and quartered. The 
day set for his execution he committed sui- 
cide by opening a vein in his throat with his 
penknife. So died at the age of thirty-five 
years a man who did more to forcibly liber- 
ate Ireland from the grasp of England than 
any man or men before or since. Both 
Froude and Goldwin Smith give it as their 
opinion that had the first French expedition 
landed at Bantry Bay, Ireland would have 
been lost to Great Britain. It was not a 
fight for the impossible. 

To the student of Irish history these two 
volumes will be of extraordinary interest. 
They are more than the story of one man's 
life: they are the record of the events of a 
period too little understood, and which have 
been obscured by the prejudices of historians 
and writers of that and later days. Several 
portraits of Tone, taken at various periods 
of bis life, constitute the illustrations.— 7>i/ 
B0stam Transcript . 

Tennyson: His Art in Rtlation to Modem 
Life. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons.) 

We have in Tennyson: His Art in Re* 
lation to Modem life, by Stopford A. 
Brooke, the best single volume that has yet 
been written about the late Laureate of Eng- 
land, whether in the last years of his life« 
when the notion of writing such books on 
both sides of the Atlantic became a fashion, 
or since his death, when this fashion has 
become a fad. The critical mind of England 
and America, or what passes for the critical 
mind of these two countries, is still too much 
under the influence of the poetical genius 
which dominated it so many years to l^ able 
to judge it through all its different methods 
of exercising its energies, clearly with re- 
spect to itself, and largely in comparison 
with the poetical genius of other and earlier 
poets. When he shall have been dead as 
K>ng as Byron has, the world will have made 
up its mind about him, as it has about Byron, 
separating what is accidental and transitory 
in his poetry from what is purely intellectual 



and pehnanent. Mr. Brooke's mental vision 
detects qualities in the work of Lord Tenny- 
son which have escaped the notice of most 
contemporary critics — limiutions in his sym* 
pathies and defects in his art. He notes, 
among other things, the essentially insular 
nature of his likings and dislikings, his broad 
belief in his own country and his narrow de- 
testation of France. ' ' There has been no in- 
gratitude so great in the history of human* 
ity," Mr. Brooke says, '* as the ingratitude of 
Europe to France, and Tennyson represented 
with great vividness this ingratitude in Eng- 
land. Hence, or rather along with this, he 
did not, except now and then in vague sug- 
gestions, carry the love of country forward 
into the love of mankind. He had but lit- 
tle sympathy in his poetry with other na- 
tions. At this point he is far behind Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley. The 
only struggles for freedom with which he 
openly sympathizes were those of Poland in 
his youth and of Montenegro in his age. The 
battle of Italy for liberty is {Scarcely men- 
tioned. The struggle of the North against 
slavery in the United States is never touched. 
Nor could he have wriuen — and this illus- 
trates still further his insulation — as Brown- 
ing wrote of Italy, of Spain, of modem 
Greece, of men's and women's lives away 
from England. He never became inter- 
national. The higher conception to which 
love of our own nation is to lead— the love 
of all nations as contained in one nation, the 
nation of Man— did not shine in Tennyson. 
It rose into clear form with the French Revo- 
lution, it has taken a new and better form In 
modem times, but none of its developments 
were sjrmpathized with, were even conceived 
bv Tennyson. He was, at this point, over- 
English. He is, at this point, out of sympa- 
thv with the progress of Man. He is not, at 
this point, our poet or the poet of the future.'' 
Mr. Brooke notes another peculiarity of the 
Tennysonian intellect which many women 
have felt in it, without the power of express- 
ing it clearly, and that, curiously enough, 
is his attitude toward woman, a kind of 
lordly patronage toward the sex, whose po- 
sition he undertakes to define in '* The Prin- 
cess," where the instinctive dominance of 
man is insisted upon. " He never conceives 
womanhood quite clearly. The masculine is 
too strong in him for that, and its predomi- 
nance is the cause why few of his women 
have the weight, the worth, or the character 
some other poeu give them. Wordsworth's 
picture of his sister, his short poem to hia 
wife, his ' Afliiction of Margaret,' his ' High- 
land Girl,' any of his women, are of more 
reality than the women of Tennyson. It 
seems, and it is a fault in a poet, as if at the 
bottom of his mind, and in spite of his 
' Princess,' he tended to the view of women 
which his angry boy expresses in ' Locksley 
HaU': 
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^ Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, 

matched with mine. 
Are as moonlight unto iunligbt, or as »i^ater unto 

wine/ 

"This is, of course, continaally modified. 
He is always trying to conceive women as 
higher than this, and he succeeds ; but a 
blind pull in his mind, growing out of his 
nature, appears to draw him back to this 
lower conception. He cannot get his women 
of equal worth with his men. One of the 
results of this is that there is no vital or su- 
preme passion between the sexes expressed 
by Tennyson. There is always a certain 
element of condescension in the man, and 
when there is a shred of condescension there 
is no supreme passion. The nearest he gets 
to it is in the expression of the longing for 
lost love, and this is expressed by the man 
rather than the woman." 

Mr. Brooke notes another peculiarity of 
the Tennysonian intellect which, we think, 
has not been observed before, and which 
{supposing it be not overstated here) vitiates 
"The Idylls of the King," and is a blot upon 
the ideal character of Arthur, whom we are 
inclined to regard as a moral lawgiver and 
chiefly as the defender of chastity. "It is 
on the breaking of the law of purity that he 
most insists to Guinevere as the cause of the 
ruin of his aims and his Order. His knights 
may love — nay, nothing so well makes a 
man as the maiden passion for a maid. His 
knights may marry : life finds its crown in a 
true marriage. But only one maiden is to 
be loved, and wedded man and woman must 
live only for each other. And we have seen 
that this is Tennyson's opinion. All his 
poetry is full of it. Yet he makes the whole 
effort utterly break down, and Ido not com- 
prehend his position. I sometimes think 
that the hopelessness of the years In which 
he wrote the ' Idylls ' seized upon him and 
he ceased for a time to believe in the victory 
of good. For it is not only the partial fail- 
ure of purity of life which he represents in 
the * Idylls' : it is its complete overthrow. 
Every one, with the exception of Arthur, 
Percivale, his sister, and Sir Bors, becomes 
unchaste. I sometimes think he wished to 
illustrate the truth that vows imposed from 
without were not only useless when the 
character remained unchanged, but they 
drove men and women into their opposites, 
and perhaps that his hatred of monkery in- 
fluenced him further in this direction ; but 
the astonishing result to which he comes is 
more than these motives should produce. 
Not a soul keeps his vows, except Arthur 
and those who have left the world for the 
cloister. I do not understand why he works 
out a result which seems not only to contra- 
dict the possibility of his rule of chastity 
being observed, but makes that rule issue in 
a wholly shameless society. It is as if he 
•despaired of purity. The thing he most in- 



sists on is made by him to be the impossible 
thing. This is an excessively curious con- 
clusion for Tennyson to come to." Mr. 
Brooke speculates on the cause of this de- 
fect, from which he thinks the art of Tenny- 
son should have saved him, and thinks if he 
had been less ethical and less allegorical he 
would not have fallen into this artistic error. 
What value posterity will set upon these 
"Idylls" we can only conjecture; but, as- 
summg the point which Mr. Brooke has 
made in the passage quoted, they will not 
place him among the great masters of Eng- 
lish song with whom his uncritical admirers 
have so confidently placed him — certainly 
not with Shakespeare and Milton. He was 
not an epical poet, nor a dramatic poet, but 
the most exquisite writer of purely idyllic 
verse that ever shaped his fancies in English 
speech ; great in a surer sense than Keats 
was, except in instinctive touches, but not so 
absolutely great as Landor, who is austere 
when he is lovely, and ancient when he is 
modern, he could not write for antiquity, as 
Lamb threatened to, and did, in a meas- 
ure, in "John Woodvil." But who can wish 
" CEnone " and " Ulysses " and " Tithonus " 
unwritten, in spite of their modernity ? No 
English poet ever possessed a more purely 
poetic instinct than he, or ever surpassed 
him in the artistic character and perfection of 
his work. Every quality that he possessed 
was a poetic one, and, once he had outgrown 
the immaturity of his first volume, — and he 
outgrew it rapidly, — a perception and revela- 
tion of the possibility and the achievement . 
of art. Mr. Brooke perceives and insists 
upon this as strongly as, and more wisely 
than, most of those who have so admiringly 
and voluminously eulogized him, his sagacity 
and his insight, making his scanty blame as 
authoritative as his heartiest praise. — Iht 
Mail and Express, 

Ancient Skips. By Cecil Torr, M.A. (Mac- 

millan & Co.) 

The ancient ships referred to in this work 
are those used in the Mediierranran between 
looo B.C. and looo A.D. There have been a 
good many works on the subject, mostly 
careless compilations, and founded upon 
very slender knowledge of the subject. Mr. 
Torr's is the first really scientific and ac- 
curate work on the subject. Nearly two 
hundred ancient writers are quoted and veri- 
fied, and the references are given in the orig- 
inal Greek and Latin. A full account is 
given of the various kinds of ships, the ma- 
terials from which they were constructed, 
the structure of the hull, the rigging, flags, 
lights, ship's boat, etc. 

While Prof. Torr acknowledges that mod- 
em books on the subject, beginning with a 
work, De Re Navalis, published in 1536. 
have been useful in directing his study, he 
denies any value, on the whole, to their con- 
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elusions. Until within recent years authors 
who took up this theme had a very narrow 
round of ancient authorities to deal with. 
But in 1834 a number of slabs were un- 
earthed in the Piraeus which proved to be 
inventories of the Athenian dockyards. 
What could be deciphered of these inscrip- 
tions was of great value. For example^ they 
showed that the first departure of the Athe- 
nians from the general model of a war-ship 
with three banks of oars was about 431 B.C., 
when four-banked ships were built, followed 
some years later with ships of five banks. 
An inscription also substantiated the state- 
ment, previously incredible, that ships 
with thirty banks of oars were not un- 
known. 

The art of rowing can first be discerned 
upon the Nile. Boats with oars are repre- 
sented in the earliest pictorial monuments of 
Efirypt, dating from about 2500 B.a The 
military enterprises of the kings of the 
XVIlIth and XlXth dynasties led to the 
consideration of fleets, both on the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean. Herodotos and Di- 
odorus both mention the fleet of long vessels, 
or ships of war, fitted out by Sesostris on the 
Arabian Gulf. They were four hundred in 
number; and there is every reason to believe 
that the trade, and the means of protecting 
it by ships of war, existed there at least as 
early as the Xllth dynasty, about 2000 years 
before our era. The earliest Egyptian draw- 
ings show boats constructed of sawn planks, 
and having sails as well as numerous oars. 
So far as can be learned from ancient sculpt- 
ures, the galleys of the Mediterranean at 
the dawn of civilization appear to have been 
open, at least in the middle portion ; to have 
been built with keel, ribs, and planking, and 
to have been strengthened crosswise by the 
numerous benches on which the rowers sat. 
In the contemporary relief representing a 
battle fought in the Mediterranean about 
1000 B.C. the Egyptian war-ships have from 
twelve to twenty-two rowers apiece. Some 
of the war galleys on the Nile were furnished 
with forty-foilr oars, twenty-two being repre- 
sented on each side: which, allowing for the 
steerage and prow, would require their total 
length to be about 120 feet. 

The earliest powers having efficient fleets 
were the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Per- 
sians, and Greeks; the latter, according to 
Thucydides, having fleets as early as the be- 
ginning of the seventh century B.C. Two- 
banked war-ships were in use in Phoenicia 
about 700 B.C., as we find from Assyrian 
sculptures, and Herodotos states that three- 
banked war-ships were built In Egypt about 
600 B.C. For more than two hundred years 
the three-banked ships were the largest war- 
ships afloat. Pliny sutes that ships of four, 
fife, and six banks were first built at Chalce- 
don and Salamis and Syracuse respectively ; 
and then Alexander the Great made the ad- 



vance to ten banks. A whole fleet of seven* 
banked ships was built by Alexander on the 
Euphrates in 323 B.C. A sixteen-banked ship 
was in the Macedonian fleet, and her arrival 
in the Tiber in 167 B.C. was a memorable 
evenL 

War-ships of still greater size are ascribed 
to Ptolemy Philadelphos and Ptolemy Phi* 
lopator, who ruled Egypt from 285 to 247 
B.C., and from 222 to 204 b.c., respectively. 
The dimensions of one of the great merchant 
ships employed in carrying corn from Egypt 
to Italy about 150 a.d. were 180 feet lung, 
while her breadth was slightly more than a 
fourth of her length, and her draught was 
forty-three feet and a half. The well-known 
dimensions in the Hebrew version of the 
legend of the Flood. 450 feet in length, 75 
feet broad, and 45 feet in depth, apparently 
belong to the ark that has been introduced 
there under Egyptian influence, and not to 
the ship that has been implicitly retained 
there with other features of the Babylonian 
versions. The earlier Babylonian version in 
the inscriptions states that the depth of the 
ship was the same as the breadth. The 
authors of the Septuagint had every means 
of ascertaining the exact sense of the word 
tibdh, or ark, since it was of Egyptian origin; 
and they translated it by the word kibolos^ or 
chest. This was an epithet of Apameia in 
Phr>'gia, and upon coins of that city the ark 
of Noah is represented as a rectangular 
chest. 

But little is known of the tonnage of an- 
cient ships. Some of the largest merchant 
ships, however, were 250 tons and over. 
About 40 A.D. the Vatican obelisk and its 
pedestal were brought from Egypt to Italy 
in a ship which must have been over 1300 
tons. Pine, cypress, and cedar were used in 
making the htUls, oak was used in the keels, 
and in the inside of the hull, pine, elm, ash, 
mulberry, lime, and acacia were employed. 
The seams were calked by filling them with 
tow and other packing, and protected with a 
coat of tar or wax. 

In every age and every district of the ancient 
world the method of rigging ships was sub- 
stantially the same; and this method is first 
depicted by the Egyptians. Their ships on 
the Red Sea about 1250 B.C. had one mast 
with two yards, and carried one large square 
sail. The sail tised generally to be made of 
linen. The genuine anchor with a pair of 
arms was reckoned among the inventions of 
Anacharsis, about 600 B.c. 

This book of Mr. Torr's shows a wide 
reading, and treats of the character of ships 
themselves. It is but a portion, however, 
of a complete history of shipping for 200a 
years, which he hopes some day to com- 
plete. The reader will find in this book an 
immense amount of information to be found 
nowhere else. It is illustrated with eight 
plates.— -5iMtf. 
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Th4 Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard. 

London, 1 794-1797. Edited by S. Bayard 

Dod. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

When Samuel Bayard was sent to London 
1>y Washington, in 1794, as the agent of the 
United States to prosecute the American 
•claims in the Admiralty Court, as provided in 
the Jay treaty, he was but twenty-seven years 
old and had been four years married. His 
wife, who was Martha Pinurd, and their little 
«on accompanied him, and lived with him in 
London during his successful mission there. 
Mrs. Bayard, after the manner of the ladies of 
her time, kept a journal, and that portion of it 
which relates to her first year in England is 
here printed in a pretty little volume. It is 
interesting not only as giving the first im- 
pressions of a serious young American 
woman in England, but particularly for its 
candid descriptions of the fashionable life of 
the period and the bright little glimpses it 
occasionally gives of famous men and women. 
Mrs. Bayard seems to have been treated with 
the utmost consideration and to have gone 
everywhere, but she never lost her American 
point of view, and in spite of her domestic 
content never got over her homesickness. 
Her first impressions of England in driving 
from Falmouth up to London were not very 
different from those one gets now— the love- 
liness of the country, the forlornness of the 
people. ** How forcibly," she writes, ** does 
the difference strike an American between the 
Palace and the Cottage !" And she continues 
in a sentence that recalls Marcella*s indigna- 
tion a century later : " Nothing struck me 
with so much disgust as the game law, from 
which a poor Man cannot on his own land 
«hoot a hare, which perhaps would feed a 
wife and children, for whom he is unable to 
purchase meat, for several days. Oppressed 

rsople, indeed ! You will one day or other, 
hope, claim your rights, and, like the gen- 
erous American, let merit only distinguish 
the Man." 

The Bayards and the Pintards were Calvin- 
ists, and the first Sunday in London, "after 
walking three or four miles in pursuit of a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, we found Mr. 
Sterrctt's, whom D. A. Rush mentioned; but 
unfortunately he was sick, and we heard a 
very indifferent sermon. However, we were 
gratified by worshipping in our own way; to- 
morrow I hope I shall be at home, though it 
is a less agreable home than I ever had. Al- 
ready, however, they had been to the Opera. 
** There was a genteel company and a house 
very elegant, but we were not pleased with 
the enteruinment, as we could not under- 
stand a word. However, it is the fashion to 
admire it, and I must take care what I say." 
It will be observed that the fashion has not 
^eatly changed in a century. Mrs. Bayard 
also received tickets for a very much more im- 
portant show than this — the observance of 
the King's birthday in the Privy Chamber. 



" But I think I shall never feel an indioation 
to go again. Such parade and ridicoloas 
homage is disgusting to a plain American ; 
they really treat the King as if he were some 
superior being." Somewhat later she made 
a visit to Windsor, " where we had the honor 
of seeing their Majesties and walking on the 
terrace with them. The Parade and show 
that is made of them is truly ridiculous, and 
to an American particularly so : one would 
suppose that he was more than human to see 
the crowds that run to see him. They cer- 
tainly are a fine-looking family, and were 
they all as virtuous and amiable as the King 
and Queen are in their private characters 
tiielr example might be some advantage to 
society, but unfortunately all the elder Sons 
are most abandoned Men." 

Some less exalted celebrities pleased our 
little American more. There was "the fam- 
ous Mr. Wilberiorce, a small man, but re- 
markably sprightly and entertaining ;" and 
there was " Mrs. Barbauld, a very small 
woman, agreeable and cheerful in conversa- 
tion, asked many questions about America, 
and expressed a wish to go there.** Mrs. 
Bayard saw so many people indeed, and went 
about so much, that it was not long before she 
began to make entries like this : "I am 
wearied with engagements. I long for the 
enjoyment once more of a quiet life. How 
delighted would I be now to pass a month or 
two at New Rochelle." The London As- 
sembly, though very brilliant, "five hundred 
ladies and gentlemen all well dressed," did 
not greatly impress her. "The Assembly 
was opened by two minuets, and after these 
nothing was danced but reels and country 
dances. They really do not dance as well as 
Americans. They all appear to have corns 
on their feet ; their waists are foolishly shorty 
I may almost say they have none." The re- 
mark on the English dancing, it should be 
explained, is in confirmation of a previous 
observation of Mr. Bayard's, who had been 
to a dance without his wife, and returned 
properly dissatisfied. They seem to have 
gone quite often to the play, but we get little 
detailed information of what they saw, except 
that they were highly entertained with the 
first periormance of the " Wheel of Fortune," 
as well as with " Alexander the Great." Mrs. 
Bayard also went to an oratorio— probably 
one of Handel's. " Though the music was 
very fine, and I enjoyed it excessively, there 
was not that solemnity that I expected in 
sacred music. Indeed there is little of that 
even in the tunes that are sung in the 
churches." Whether this refers particularly 
to the music in the English churches, or to 
Mr. Sterrett's Presbyterian meeting-house, is 
not clear. But on one occasion, at the char- 
ity children's service at St. Paul's, Mrs. Bay- 
ard records : "I never, I think, was brought 
so near heaven in my life as on the first btu^t 
of singing." 
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Oatside the play and the dances, and evi- 
dently more important than either of them, 
the dtrersion of the period was cards ; but 
this our exile accepted, as she accepted a 
great many other things, as a necessary cus- 
tom rather than a delight. At Margate, for 
example, "we drank tea at the clergyman's 
of the parish, and for the first time in my life 
I played cards by daylight, and never felt so 
awlcward or ashamed of myself. The first 
thing here, as in London, on entering a room 
after tea, is the card-table, and really there 
is very little pleasure in visiting your most 
intimate friend on these terms. It is the 
greatest task I know of. I shall never like 
Cards." Nor did she entirely approve the 
Sunday parade in Hyde Park. " I was much 
amused at the sight, though I do not approve 
the custom. There were upwards of a thou- 
sand Carriages full, and the object seemed to 
be to stare, the carriages driving just on a 
walk close by the side of each other, when 
iometimes the dust is enough to choke you. 
What a waste of time is this ! How irra^ 
tional and UDlike the devotions of my good 
node Bondinot's family ! " 

This is what she thought of Ranelagh: " It 
was half-past twelve when we stopped at the 
door, and though I had heard so much of the 
room it surpassed every idea I had formed 
both in size and brilliancy. It was elegantly 
lighted, and well filled with company. There 
were upwards of five thousand people, all 
well dressed, and most of the nobility. The 
mnsic was excellent, but it was not the fash- 
ion to attend to it. We walked around and 
around the room till I was so completely 
fatigued that I could scarcely stand. The 
gentlemen at length got a box and ordered 
tea, but we had it in such confusion and hurry 
that it was very unpleasant. At two o'clock 
we went into the gardens to see the fire- 
works, where we were amused about half an 
hour very agreeably, returned to the room 
and walked around it three or four times, and 
then found that it was three and left the 
room, seeing many come in as we went out. 
It was then as light as at noon, and just be- 
fore we got home the sun arose." The fa- 
tigue of this dissipation was such that Mrs. 
Bayard thinks that "nothing but going to 
oblige a friend shall ever tempt me again." 
On the other hand, she was highly pleased 
with Vauxhall. "I think it is by far the 
most agreeable place of amusement in Lon- 
don. The early hours and the undress in 
which you can go render it much less fatigu- 
ing. There were about four or five hundred 
people there that night, which I thought a 
large company, but was told the gardens 
were very dulL The singing was enchanting; 
a hnndng song by Mrs. Mountain was in- 
imiuble, and DapUng by Master Welsh ex- 
tremely fine. We left the garden at half- 
psst ten." 
Such were the varied amusements of the 



American agent s wife. She records them all 
with perfect simplicity and good-humor, and 
there is evidently no affectation in her indif- 
ference or in the little strain of homesickness 
that runs through even the brightest part of 
journal. This, with the simple old-fashioned 
respect and affection for her husband and 
tenderness for her child, gives a sympathetic 
interest to the little book. It is near the 
close of her first year in London, after a very 
pleasant fortnight in a swell country-house, 
that she writes : *' I would not all my life be 
obliged to live here for anything whatever. I 
pant for the simple enjoyment of ear Amer- 
ica."— 7>4^ Pkiladelphia Times. 

The Natural History of the Christian ReUg- 
ion. Being a study of the doctrine of 
Jesus as developed from Judaism and con- 
verted into dogma. By William Mackin- 
tosh, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The " higher criticism " has now reached 
a point where the necessary logical fruits of 
the discussion begin to appear. Not only in 
books devoted to theological polemics but in 
works belonging to general literature do we 
find continual recurrence to those facts of 
observation and experience which miliute 
against the traditional announcements of 
orthodoxy. It is no wonder that those who 
cleave to the old order begin to be afraid; no 
wonder that. In the on-sweeping rush of the 
tide of rationalistic inquiry, men who veri- 
tably believe themselves the holders of a 
divine commission should grow pale at the 
thought of the conclusion to which philoso- 
phy seems inevitably tending. But through 
all the doubt and despair and onward urge of 
thought there is one certainty which should 
encourage thinkers of every shade — Truth is 
supreme, and finally will emerge triumphant 
in spite of dogma, creed, or scientific dictum. 
Of this fact we may be sure; It is the bright 
star which shines for all, and which insures 
the preservation of hope and the realization 
of all to which we have a right to aspire. 

But there is another side to the entire 
question. If religion has become solidified 
into dogma, science has crystallized into 
pure assumption. The utmost attainment 
of science is to demonstrate a probability; it 
never hds proved a fact. The law of gravi- 
tation is nothing more than extreme proba- 
bility. 

Dr. Mackintosh is therefore wholly in 
accord with the method of "modern critic- 
ism " when he starts with a pure assump- 
tion. He says : " When, in accordance 
with the demands of modern science, the 
supernatural element is rejected a problem 
is presented to the theologian which cannot 
be put aside." Here the question is twice 
begged — first, because science, being limited 
to the field of analytic reason, has no right 
to make and no power to enforce such a 
demand, and, secondly, because the super* 
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natural clement has not been rejected except 
by those who never accepted its fundamental 
thesis. To him who bases belief in the 
supernatural upon revelation the super- 
natural is as true as ever; to him who re- 
duces all phenomena to the tests of rational 
investigation the supernatural was always the 
impossible, and hence it does not remain to 
be rejected at this late day. 

Dr. Mackintosh is to this extent illogical; 
but if we pass over the major premise of his 
work we shall find him taking high ground 
and arguing with much force and skill in 
favor of such an explanation of Christianity 
as will dissolve its connection with miracle. 
He thinks that it will thus present a stronger 
front to the world, and that when this cause 
of offence shall have been removed the intel- 
lect will cease to be aggressive and will be- 
come friendly to the cause which orthodox 
people have at heart. With this end in view 
he attempts to show that Christianity took 
its rise in a great spiritual and religious 
movement among the Jewish people or in a 
great transformation of Jewish ideas efifected 
by Jesus and spreading from Him to His dis- 
ciples, and to find in that movement an ex- 
planation of the whole relative phenomena. 
He treats Christianity as an outgrowth of 
the human mind, and therefore as in no 
sense miraculous, but yet as a revelation of 
the divine in so far as it has brought to light 
*' the true secret, the idea, the goal of 
humanity." The thought prominently 
brought forward is that the impression made 
by the personality of Jesus upon the emo- 
tional natures of His disciples was such that 
they were induced to give to Christianity a 
mythical and dogmatic construction not war- 
ranted by the facts in the life of the Master. 

The three main propositions sought to be 
established are these: 

First, that Judaism and Christianity denote 
successive stages in one long evolution of re- 
ligious thought — a fact without which Dr. 
Mackintosh thinks the literature and history 
of Israel and of the early church would be an 
insoluble enigma. Secondly, that the phases 
of this evolution have been recorded mainly 
in the form of myth and dogma, so that a 
miraculous aspect has been imparted to an 
evolution which was wholly natural. 
Thirdly, that the myth and dogma have 
mingled as important factors in the evolution 
itself. 

In seeking to establish these propositions 
the author adopts an anti-supernatural theory 
of the universe, not questioning the opera- 
tion of a divine power in nature, but holding 
that such power moves within the sphere of 
natural law. He sees that this view, as he 
expresses it, "makes havoc of the orthodox 
dogma concerning the person and the func- 
tions of the founder of Christianity." Hence 
he concludes that it is no longer possible to 
regard Jesus as an incarnation of the Divine 



Being or as the author of miracles. The 
doctrine of the Atonement, of course, has to 
be thrust aside as untenable, and the sole 
function of Tesus becomes that of a teacher. 

Chapter IV is occupied with an examina- 
tion of the rise and growth, in Israel, of the 
idea of the kingdom of God. It is held that 
when Jesus announced that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,' the announcement was 
preceded in His mind by the discovery of the 
inwardness of true righteousness, which, it 
is contended, was the staple of His doctrine. 
An identical announcement already had been 
made by John the Baptist, and it is held that 
by this announcement Jesus gave it at once 
to be understood by His audiences that be- 
tween His doctrine and that which was cur- 
rent among them — that with which they were 
familiar — there was an unbroken continuity 
But Jesus expounded the idea. According 
to Him, the kingdom of God was identical 
with the reign of righteousness — not the 
complement of it. The legal or pharisaic 
idea of righteousness was something quite 
different. It did not touch the righteousness 
of the heart. The evangelic idea.is discussed 
by Dr. Mackintosh, and the originality of the 
doctrine of Jesus examined in two chapters 
of much lucidity; the claim, however, that 
Jesus neither regarded Himself as a redeemer 
nor uttered anything to encourage His dis- 
ciples to regard Him in that light is not well 
sustained; and Dr. Mackintosh is evidently 
too good a logician lo suppose that the argu- 
ment in a circle will prove convincing. It is 
admitted that Jesus believed Himself the 
Messiah; but the Scriptural accounts of the 
prodigies attending His birth are set aside as 
but the pious fancies of His disciples. In- 
deed, any supernatural explanation of the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus is held to 
be inadmissible, and that consciousness is 
described as a growth; and it is pointed out 
that until St. Peter's confession at Cesarea 
Philippi Jesus never spoke of Himself as the 
Christ. In further chapters Dr. Mackintosh 
treats of the mythical transformation of 
evangelic tradition, of the relation of myth 
to dogma, of the doctrine of the Atonement, 
coming to a critical examination of the fourth 
gospel, which, for clear-cut statements min- 
gled with untenable logical processes, is a 
remarkable piece of writing. 

Dr. Mackintosh's conclusions carry him to 
a point which places him very far in the van 
of advanced thinkers. He is compelled to 
deny the absolute sinlessness of Jesus, be- 
cause he finds it incompatible with the theory 
of moral development through the conscious- 
ness and experience of evil. The truth is 
Dr. Mackintosh has himself fallen into the 
very pit from which he strove to save others 
— he has bound himself down to a precon- 
ceived theory, and is obliged to make his 
conclusions fit, no matter what they may be. 
He treads in the footsteps which Matthew 
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Arnold trod in Literature and Dognia, But 
he goes away beyond Arnold. Literature 
and Dogma tried to show that miracle could 
be taken out of Christianity and yet leave its 
Tital principles untouched. Dr. Mackintosh 
tries to show that Jesus could be both de- 
ceived and a deceiver, and yet remain the 
perfect man whom we are to accept as an 
exemplar. The attempt must fail, not be- 
cause it is bold, not because it traverses some 
of humanity's most cherished hopes, but be* 
cause its logic breaks down at the first crucial 
tesL It is of little momen^whether what we 
call miracle does or does not happen; it is 
of very great moment to know what we mean 
by miracle. To say that it ^antiot happen 
merely because it does not follow the observed 
course of ordinary processes is to attempt to 
gauge psychical truth by a physical stand- 
ard — an attempt which ever has failed. — The 
Fkiladeiphia £vening Bulletin, 

The Yellow Book. Vol. I. April, 1894. 
(Copeland & Day.) 

The varied opinions held by the English 
papers in regard to this new and most 
original quarterly make amusing reading. 
"If the New Art is represented by the cover 
of this wonderful volume," says the Times ^ 
•*it is scarcely calculated to attract by its 
intrinsic beauty or merit." And yet a leader- 
writer in the Daily News finds the cover 
"artistically jaundiced"; while** Logroller" 
in the ^//zr describes it as bright and smart. — 
The National Observer asserts that the Yellow 
Book is "not beautiful as a piece of book- 
making/' and objects to the type as too 
small and to the paper as too smooth, though 
the same journal in a previous issue thought 
the type "of a highly artistic character." and 
the paper "such as a princess might be 
proud to use for private corespondence "; 
and the Daily Chronicle says the Yellow Book 
**is beautifully printed in old-faced type . . . 
and altogether poses a new and much higher 
sundard for the form of periodical litera- 
tare."— The Pall Mall Gautte remarks that 
Mr. Henry James's opening story, 'The 
Death of the Lion,' *'is very difficult to 
read," and the Birmingham Gazette fancies 
it is "chiefly valuable for the sake of the 
name of its author"; whereas the West' 
minster Gatette says that ** it is very near 
Mr. James's best — there is satire, humor, 
and epigram enough in its fifty pages for 
half a dozen ordinary stories." The National 
Observer calls it **a wholesome, stinging 
criticism on the pseudo-literates of modern 
society," the St: Jameses Budget declares that 
it alone "renders the Yellow Book worth 
^yjng," and the Daily News made it the 
subject of a leading article, observing that 
'* it raises problems," and describing it as " a 
diverting apologu^." — The Times says thai 
Mr. Le Gallienne's ' Tree Worship ' is ** sin- 



gularly repulsive," whilst the Birmingham 
Daily Post avprs that it is "almost startlingly 
strong, and in some passages there is a fierce 
passion that thrills." — *' Logroller " in the 
Star characterizes Miss Ella D'Arcy's * Ir- 
remediable' as a ** tragic hint of much 
power," and the same writer admires Mr. 
William Watson's sonnets as **full of his own 
incommunicable dignity and solemn gla- 
mour." The Times calls them ** stately and 
sonorous"; the Pall Mall Gautte alludes to 
the **fine clsssic flavor of their diction." — 
The Referee^ describing Mr. John Davidson's 
'London 'as a** perfect little poem," adds, 
"Many a poet has climbed Parnassus to less 
purpose than Mr. Davidson has climbed 
Primrose Hill." — And though the Birming- 
ham Gazette dismisses Mr. George Saints- 
bury's * Scntimenial Cellar' as ** pompous, 
and empty," the National Observer thinks it 
**a clever fantasia on wine and women," — 
The St. James's Gazette falls foul of Mr. 
Arthur Symons for the " peculiar kind of 
gutter immorality " he "celebrates in song"; 
but the Times describes Mr. Symons as 
** graceful and melodious." — The Globe avers 
that Mr. Henry Harland's ' Mercedes ' is 
**weak"; ** Logroller" says *' it is one of 
the most touching and delicately wrought 
idylls of child-life I have ever read." — The 
Pall Mall Gazette condemns Mr. Gosse's 
poems as ** prattling mediocrity"; the Glas' 
gow Herald praises them as ** among the 
best in the book." — According to the Daily 
Chronicle^ George Egerton's * Lost Master- 
piece' is "a nothingness of words"; accord- 
ing to the Birmingham Gazette it is a ** most 
clever, graceful, and cultivated piece of 
writing'*; and the Queen pronounces it "a 
clever impressionist record of moods." — The 
Globe finds Mr. Crackanthorpe's ' Modern 
Melodrama' **very Crackanthorpian . . . 
and full of actuality." — The IVestminster 
Gazette admires Dr. Garneti's translations 
of Tansillo, and the '* learned and discerning 
comment " by which they are accompanied. — 
The St, James's Budget describes the * Fool's 
Hour,' by John Oliver Hobbes and George 
Moore, as *' a work of the keenest wit "; and 
here there has been no difference amongst 
the critics. — The St, James's Budget objects 
to *'the ill-drawn and morbidly conceived 
drawings of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley " as 
"particularly offensive"; Public Opinion 
hails them as "an unqualified success." — 
The National Observer speaks of the style of 
Sir Frederic Leighton's studies as *' formal, 
academic, and frigid"; the Chronicle says 
they are "noble and doubly welcome." — The 
National Observer, again, admires Mr. Pen- 
nell's and Mr. Purse's contributions, while 
the Chronicle praises Mr. Rothenstein's 
* Portrait of a Lady.' 

Samuel Longfellow: Memoirs and Letters and 
Essays and Sermons, Edited by Joseph 
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May. In two Tolames. (Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co.) 

The late Samuel Longfellow was the 
brother of the famous poet, and was bom 
June i8, 18x9, in Portland. He grew up in 
a beautiful home a dreamy and poetical boy, 
in due time was fitted for Harvard, and was 
graduated in 1839. 1° ^^ autumn of 1843 
he entered the Divinity School of Harvard 
College. It was an epoch in his experience. 
He had been a resident graduate for two or 
three years before entering the divinity 
school. He came under the influence of the 
transcendental movement, then at its height, 
and he was there to form the closest and 
most inspiring friendship of his life. The 
friend who was to share his intimacy for 
forty years was Samuel Johnson, a roan of 
exceptional intellectual power and brilliancy, 
and one who shared in his individnalitv of 
thought and vivid apprehension of the facts 
and relations of the spiritual world. At the 
divinity school the work was done by four 
professors, all of whom were behind the 
times. The men who shared the privileges 
of the school at that time were Joseph Henry 
Allen, Edmund Burke Willson, Thomas Hill, 
O. B. Frothingham, W. R. Alger, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Grindall Rey- 
nolds, and with these men he shared a special 
intimacy during the rest of his life. After , 
leaving the divinity school he spent a year at 
Fayal, in the Azores. Then in 1846 he was 
candidating at West Cambridge and else- 
where, finally settling down to a pastorate at 
Fall River in 1847. Here he developed as a 
theist, admitting no mediator between him- 
self and the Divine Spirit. The ethical ele- 
ment was always the deepest of all in Samuel 
Longfellow, and was prominent in his 
thought, in his preaching, and in his views of 
professional duty. 

To the reforms of the day, especially the 
antislavery reform, he gave an (ardent sym- 
pathy and increasing attention. While in 
Fall River he constantly corresponded with 
Dr. Edward E. Hale and Rev. Samuel John- 
son, and he shared a growing individualism 
with Weiss, Frothingham, and Higginson, 
which weakened his sympathy with the ma- 
jority of the Unitarians and with the organ- 
ized work of the body. He got tired of Fall 
River before the people were tired of him. 
and left that parish to travel abroad. On 
his return home he took up the Brookline 
pastorate, which was maintained for a num- 
ber of years, the longest settled ministry 
which he enjoyed, and in which he fully de- 
veloped his special views on religion. He 
was the author, with Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
of Hymns of the Spirit, a hymn-book 
which had a large circulation in the Uniu- 
rian body. He did not desire to have a 
settled parish after his Brookline experience. 
He spent his time in journeys abroad and in 
residence at Cambridge, where he took much 



interest in the Radical Maganne, the Radical 
Club, in all varieties of music, and during 
later years in the preparation of his brother's 
life and letters. He gained a wide reputa* 
tion in these years for rare kindness of heart 
and kindly ministration to others, and when 
he had reached his seventieth year his friends 
gathered at Cambridge and gave him a kindly 
reception. He was never married, and in 
the larger ministrations of life he took but 
little part, but in the field of cultivated life 
and kindly effort, and in ministrations among 
the poor, he was one of the Idndest and 
purest and best men of his generation. His 
friend, Rev. Joseph May, has bad a delight- 
ful but not an easy task in bringing together 
his letters and putting them in the form of a 
biography, but he has done his work with 
modesty and simplicity and faithfulness, and 
Samuel Longfellow well deserved the biog- 
raphy which has been prepared. 

In an additional volume his essays and 
sermons have been brought together as an 
evidence of his thinking and the quality of 
his teaching. Many of these sermons are 
strictly parochial in their character, and a 
few, like the "Dedication of Parker Me- 
morial," rise to the demands of great occa- 
sions. While they are not in full accord with 
the Christian faith, they express with great 
power the honest convictions of a singularly 
earnest and devout man, and this volume 
will be permanently appreciated by all who 
value the religious expression of the- higher 
thought of the spiritual life. They are the 
right thinking of a singularly earnest and 
sincere man, and cover the whole range of 
Christian experience and duty. The essays 
are more directly doctrinal in their eharacter, 
and are intended to express his special re> 
ligious ideas. He was not a man ambitious 
of authorship, and his few essays were 
chiefly occasional papers which he contrib- 
uted to the Radical Maganne or to collec- 
tions of religious essays, but in every case 
they bear the marks of delicate and discrimi- 
nating thought and the suggestive power of 
a strong and original mind. Mr. Longfel- 
low was a man of peculiar character, not 
disposed to push himself, not in any sense 
a personal reformer, not an antagonist 
among believers, but one who sought the 
truth by processes of intuition, and who 
lived up to the spiritual laws which he 
inculcated to others. Some of bis sermons 
reach a very high character. They are dis- 
tinct outreaches into the unseen world, and 
are full of the spirit Qf religious devotion. 
In them one is in communion with the best 
thoughts connected with spiritual religion, 
and what he did not believe in Christianity 
is almost atoned for in the sincerity and 
strength of his faith in unseen realities. This 
volume, together with his life, will be 
abundantly appreciated wherever he is 
known, and his essays and sermons will live 
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among the choicest expres^ona of spiritual 
belief which have been made to this genera- 
tion. His brother Henry was once greatly 
pleased when introdaced to a party as " the 
brother of a poet/' and it was as a poet that 
Samuel Longfellow will be long remembered. 
He wrote hymns principally, bat they had a 
wonderful spiritual power and strength, and 
many of them have become a permanent 
part of Christian hymnology. Two beau- 
tiful etched portraits accompany these vol- 
umes, and reproduce strongly the features of 
Mr. Longfellow,^ TAe Boston IferaU, 

Hotnantic Professions, and other Papers, By 
W. P. James. (Macmillan & Co.) 

If I express the opinion that there is not 
very much that really needs to be said about 
Mr. James's essays, I hope the remark will 
not be taken as one of depreciation. To 
avoid the possibility of such a misapprehen- 
sion, I hasten to add that the perusal oi them 
has occupied several hours in a very pleasant 
fashion ; and when one can honestly say this 
of a book, the confession — though it be auto- 
biography rather than criticism — has some of 
the effectiveness of critical eulogy. The 
volume is enjoyable, because it is composed 
of the bright and easy discourse of a well- 
informed and able man upon topics in which 
all cultivated people are more or less inter- 
ested. There is not much to l>e said about 
It, because Mr. James's style lacks the indi- 
viduality which gives charm and quality to 
the essays of such very different writers as 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson and Mr." Augustine 
Birrell : it reminds one rather too strongly 
of cast iron; it has the impersonal cleverness 
which characterised the Saturday Review in 
its palmy days, coupled, however, with an ur- 
bane geniality alien to the columns of that 
once formidable journal. If Mr. James be 
a young man — a supposition discredited by 
much internal evidence — it is very curious 
that he should have hit upon the literary 
manner favored by the generation preceding 
his own. 

Of course, in eight longish essays, each of 
which deals with a set theme in a fashion 
which, though light, is worthily business-like, 
there are to be found *' views" which might 
be talked about through any number of 
columns, possibly in an interesting manner; 
bat a critical journal does not exist to pro- 
vide space for such discursive ezpatiation, 
howsoever agreeable it may be. One of Mr. 
James's most readable essays is devoted to 
"The Naming of Novels," and the first purely 
critical remark that suggests itself concerns 
the name which he himself has given to his 
collection of miscellaneous papers. In this 
essay Mr. James makes many suggestions,— 
most of them good ones, — but in this connec- 
tion it is only needful to mention three. The 
first is that what may be called fancy titles. 



such for example as *'Not wisely but too 
weU"or*'What will he do with it?" are 
generally objectionable. The second is that 
a title should, if possible, excite curiosity 
without satisfying it. The third is that the 
best title will often \^ one which steers clear 
of the principal object of interest in the work 
("Ivanhoe" is an instance in point), as the 
author will thus be saved from the necessity 
of writing up to his title-page. Mr. James 
has himself aaed upon every one of these 
three rules, and I think that they are all 
good; but only the first two seem valid 
when applied to literature in general as dis- 
tinguished from the literature of fiction in 
particular. Judged by them, " Romantic Pro- 
fessions " is excellent. It is not a whimsical 
title like " Three-cornered Essays " or " The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye," and it ceruinly ex- 
cites curiosity, because, owing to the double 
meaning of the word "professions," no in- 
tending reader can be quite certain what is 
meant by it. But just as Ivanhoe is a com- 
paratively unimportant person in the ro- 
mance to which he gives a name, so the 
title-paper of Mr. James's volume is the thin- 
nest and least vahiable item in its table of 
contenu ; and in the case of a collection of 
essays the third rule is, to say the least, of 
doubtful application. The writer's thesis is 
that there are certain callings in life which 
cannot possibly lend themselves to romantic 
treatment. The profession of a soldier, a high- 
wayman, or even a barrister may be treated 
romantically in a satisfying manner; not the 
equally, or more, useful callings of a tailor, 
a hatter, or a butcher. It will be seen that the 
main proposition is almost crudely obvious; 
and obviousness of idea, though not in itself 
objectionable, demands to be relieved by 
light-handedness of treatment. Now, Mr. 
James in this essay is not light-handed. 
Each page of the paper is in itself bright and 
light enough, but there are too many pages: 
Mr. James piles his examples and illustra- 
tions upon the top of each other, as if he were 
proving a dogma acceptance of which was 
necessary to the soul's salvation. The theme 
is really a good one, and the only defect in 
the treatment of it Is the over-emphasis given 
by undue copiousness. It is a theme that 
would have attracted Lamb had it occurred 
to him; but he would have played with it in- 
stead of working at it : " Romantic Profes- 
sions " as an essay of Elia would have left 
us with an appetite rather than with a sense 
of repletion. 

The essays ** On the Naming of Novels " 
and *' Names in Novels " are less obnoxious 
to this criticism, because in them the field is 
wider, and a certain prodigality of illustra- 
tion is necessary to the covering of it, though 
in the first-named paper the matter taken 
from so very familiar an authority as Fors- 
ter's Life of Charles Dickens might perhaps 
have been condensed with advantage. Both 
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papers are, bowerer, so excellent and inter- 
esting that anything in the way of carping 
criticism seems to savor of angracioas- 
ness. The principles which, in Mr. James's 
opinion, should regulate the naming of 
novels are admirable ; I would say unim- 
peachable, were it not that these are days 
in which the paradox-monger will impeach 
anything. Nor are his applications of the 
principles less to be commended, though one 
of them is surely a little doubtful. Mr. James 
seems to consider "Ivanhoe'' a good title, 
because Ivanhoe, the man, is not a dominat- 
ing character in the book; and yet he 
implicitly condemns the title of " Daniel 
Deronda" on the very same ground. The 
reviewer is known to be an expert in the 
manufacture of inconsistencies ; but unless I 
have misapprehended Mr. James's meaning, 
here is an inconsistency ready-made. 

To many readers the essay on " Names in 
Novels ** will prove the most interesting in 
the book, though it raises rather than ans- 
wers the question whether the mere look or 
sound of a proper name has any suggestive- 
ness apart from associations connected with 
it. The novelists as a body have answered 
in the affirmative, though with varying de- 
grees of defiiiition. The old-fashioned ideal- 
ists simply gave pretty names to their heroes 
and ugly names to their villains, but were 
not careful about subtler niceties of nomen- 
clature. Dickens gave himself a choice of 
names which seemed about equally appro- 
priate to the character, and his final selection 
seems to have been often little more than 
fortuitous. For Balzac and Flaubert, how- 
ever, there was only one possible name for 
each imaginative creation, and if it did not 
come it must be found. The story of how 
Balzac dragged L6on Gozlan half over Paris, 
and was rewarded by finding " Marcas " 
over a tailor's shop, is pretty well known ; 
but Mr. James quotes a less familiar story 
of Flaubert and M. Zola. Both novelists were 
engaged in writing a book, and the living 
novelist described to his friend the part al- 
lotted to one of his characters for whom he 
had just found the name of Bouvard : 

" Some days later a common friend came 
to Zola informing him that Flaubert was in 
despair; that Bouvard was precisely the 
name he had fixed upon for one of the char- 
acters in his own book ; that it had cost him 
six years of research and labor to find it ; 
that he had discovered it at last in Normandy, 
in a village near Yvetot, and could never 
hope to replace it. It was all over with him 
if he could no longer couple the name of 
Bouvard with that of P^cuchet, for together 
they were the keystone of the work. * Well,* 
said Zola, gravely and sadly, after a long 
pause, * let him have it. But I must love him 
very dearly to give up such a unique and un- 
approachable name as Bouvard. However, 



it belongs to an idiot whose sign I can lee 
every day from my windows.' The news of 
the concession was carried to Flaubert, who 
immediately started to embrace and thank 
his friend, fully appreciating his disinterest- 
edness, and frankly confessing his inability 
to have done the same." 

••The Great Work "is a brightly written 
and ingenious protest against the demand 
that every literary artist shall produce a mag- 
num opus ; and "The Poet as Historian" is 
an effective plea for the imaginative treat- 
ment of history. " Romance and Youth " is 
the slightest and " The Historical Novel " the 
most solid of Mr. James's essays ; but the 
book from first to last is pleasant read- 
ing. —James AsHCROFT Noble in Tlu London 
AauUmy, 

Edward Livingston Youmans, Interpreter of 
Science to the People. A Sketch of his 
Life, with Selections from his Published 
Writings and Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence with Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
and Others. By John Fiske. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

The most striking fact in the life of Ed- 
ward Youmans is that he achieved greatness 
after an apparently hopeless struggle with 
poverty and blindness in the formative years 
of youth. The mental habits forced upon 
him gave him the advantage of a stronger 
imagination, minuter care In investigation, 
and the early marked ability to express in 
words, from a clear mental vision, what be 
learned. His lucid explanations gave inter- 
est to the abstruse reading which his sister 
and others did for his sake. 

His science had a philosophic turn. The 
class-book in chemistry, written before he 
was thirty, which gave him his much needed 
financial relief, and marked the beginning of 
restored sight, presented the meaning and 
functions of chemistry with a clearness and 
enthusiasm before unknown to students. Its 
reception showed him where his true strength 
lay. "Thenceforth his career was that of 
breaking the bread of science to the multi- 
tude." 

He was for fourteen years a lecturer — "a 
public teacher, enthusiastic and eloquent, 
broad and tolerant, trained in the methods 
of modern science, and brimful of its blithe 
and aggressive, but self-restrained and sober, 
spirit." His popularity was due largely to 
his personality, and also to his ability to 
generalize the details of his subject. " He 
never looked through a window of science 
so small that it did not show the sky." He 
was a living power, able to grasp the newest 
scientific truth, and impart it to the general 
public in a way at once stimulating and con- 
vincing. Thus did he prepare the public 
mind for the doctrines of evolution. As the 
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peiBonal friend of Spencer, Huxley, and T^n- 
dall, be was the untiring means of bringing 
their thoughts before American readers. His 
correspondence with Herbert Spencer, much 
of which is presented by Mr. Fiske, con- 
tinued from 1863 until the death of Youmans 
in 1887. It is the record not only of You- 
mans' successful literary and business enter- 
prise with the Appletons for the publication 
and circulation of Spencer's works in Amer- 
ica, but also the story of a friendship reveal- 
ing Youmans' great and noble heart. His 
energy and self-sacrifice, prompted by the 
love of truth and the philanthropic desire to 
aid the spread of it, are the lesson of his life 
to us. Mr. Fiske 's appreciation of his friend 
was shared by W. H. Appleton, who, when 
it was said that Spencers philosophy would 
soon die, replied quickly,.'*! can tell you 
one thing — Spencer wont die as long as 
Youmans lives." 

After introducing Spencer, and publishing 
a colleaion of his own essays with others, 
under the title The Culture Demanded by 
Modem Idfe, he was employed by the Ap- 
pletons to initiate and edit Appletons* Journal. 
He then devoted his time to the examination 
^ foreign scientific books, from which he 
chose such as could be recommended for re- 
publication. This work suggested to You- 
mans the International Science series, written 
by masters in the subjecu treated, brief and 
comprehensive, and published simultaneously 
in several countries. Then came the Popular 
Sdenee Monthly^ as a medium of communi- 
cation between men of original research and 
the general reading public, and thence- 
forward Youmans' energies were directed 
toward the editorial supervision of the 
twenty-eight volumes which form the prin- 
cipal record of his remaining years. 

He had an enviable fame, for " the sphere 
of his unselfish goodness was so wide, and 
iu quality so potent, that one could not come 
into near relations with him without be- 
coming in all manner of unsuspecting ways 
strengUiened and enriched.'' — The Church- 



The Flower 0/ Forgiveness , and other Stories, 
By Flora Annie SteeL (Macmillan & Co.) 

No Englishwoman has entered upon the 
career of authorship in the last decade with 
more honor to herself or more satisfaction 
to her readers than Mrs. Steel. She made 
her appearance, unheralded, as the writer of 
short stories, in Macmillan' s Magctnne — which 
stories, whereto the name of the writer was 
not prefixed, attracted attention, partly on 
account of their literary talent, which from 
their beginning was free from the immaturity 
that generally betrays an unpractised hand, 
and partly on account of the intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of their writer of the subtle 
and profound secrets of life in India. What 



its obvious characteristics were, or such of 
them, at least, as came in contact with the 
British rule in that great country, Mr. Kip- 
ling had flashed upon his countrymen there 
and in England, in his Plain Tales of the 
Hills, the immediate success of which was 
paralleled only by the immediate success of 
young Mr. Charles Dickens with Pickunchy 
or young George Gordon, Lord Byron, ^irh 
Childe Harold, He awoke one morning arJ 
found himself famous. His pictures of An- 
glo-Indian life were admirable of their kind; 
but those who admired them most felt, if 
they took time to analyze the emotions they 
awakened, and the impressions they left 
upon their minds, that' they were obvious and 
tentative, and that there was — indeed, that 
there must be — ^another and deeper life than 
Mr. Kipling had depicted, or was capable of 
depicting: the inner life of the native inhabit- 
ants of India, born and bred in the shadow of 
those old religious beliefs — Brahminism, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, and in the impass- 
able restrictions of their castes. The spirit- 
ual lives of the people of India were not 
perceived, certainly not portrayed, by Mr. 
kipling. It was to the study of these lives 
that Mrs. Steel devoted herself, surveying 
them from different points of view, none of 
which resembled those of Mr. Kipling, en- 
tering into their peouliarities from larger 
motives than mere curiosity even implies, 
with the innate sympathy of a woman, who 
is considerably more than an English gentle- 
woman, and with the insight of a student of 
human nature, who, without having the ac- 
complishment of verse, possessed the genius 
of a poet, with a clear understanding of the 
dramatic aspects of what she saw in the peo- 
ple around her, and in what she invented 
from her perception of their lives, if she can 
be said to have invented anything other than 
the possibilities with which her knowledge of 
the manifold forms of native character so 
abundantly supplied her. What Mrs. Steel 
is as a story-teller may be seen in a collection 
of her prose poems of modern Indian life, 
which has just been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., under the title of the story 
which opens this collection, "The Flower of 
Forgiveness," and which is a fair example of 
the tender, womanly quality of her powers, 
and of the spirit of profound sympathy with 
which she regards the curious race which 
figures in her pages. She deals with them in 
their relation with each other, as well as in 
their relations with her own people, touching 
upon their manners and customs, their antique 
superstitions, their whimsical heredity, and 
finding in all the pathos and tragedy which 
inheres in the condition of a primitive folk 
bowing under British rule. What they have 
become among themselves under this alien 
dominancy may be inferred from the second 
of these dramas, ** Harvest;** the third, "The 
Bhut Baby," and the seventh and eighth, 
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" Feroza " and '* In the House of a Copper- 
smith." The whole collection, however, 
should be studied, for remarkable as it is, it 
evades description or analysis^ 7"^ Mail 
and Express^ 

The Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln. 
Comprising his Speeches, Letters, State 
Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
Edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay. 
Two volumes. (The Century Company.) 

To the lovers of Lincoln this publication 
comes, after long waiting, with grateful satis- 
faction. Much of its contents has long been 
in print, but so scattered through various 
books and in connection with other matter 
that no one save the persistent student or the 
delving historian has been able to come in 
easy mental contact with what is now ar- 
ranged in sequential order. Not only by the 
lovers of Lincoln, but by those who yet have 
the pleasure of r^ing these books, will they 
be welcomed and treasured as possessions of 
the deepest interest. Their prospective value 
is incalculable. 

It is almost a wonder of wonders that so 
much is reliably known concerning him and 
fitly gathered together in such a short space 
of time, less than thirty years, since his death. 
Few have the least conception of the im- 
mense quantity of matter — good, bad, and in- 
dififerent — that has been published in lives, 
essays, articles, sermons, lectures, orations, 
and books. No personage in history has 
received an3rthing like such attention. A 
catalogue of these publications would make a 
large book. And besides all this, the ex- 
traordinary number and variety of splendid 
photographs and ambrotypes from life, and 
the life mask, the value of which cannot be 
overestimated, make a mass of material, by 
which to study this wonderful being, rarely 
ever equalled. 

The enviable and unique distinction of 
being the literary and historical executors of 
such a man finds a beautiful contrast in the 
modest preface of these volumes. " We pre- 
sent to the public," say the authors, "this 
edition of The Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, hoping and trusting that it will 
be received as a welcome addition to Ameri- 
can historical literature." The judgment 
of the best world will be that it is a welcome 
addition to the literature of mankind — more 
human, more varied, more wise, more heart- 
making and dramatic than anything that 
has yet appealed to the consideration of 
statesmen, historians, and the sympathy of 
humanity. History contains no parallel to 
Lincoln. ** He was not a type. He stands 
alone— no ancestors, no fellows, and no suc- 
cessors." 

In these precious volumes the reader can 
see, feel, and understand Lincoln as he was ; 
he can touch him on all his many sides, and 



find without the suggestion of a shadow his, 
candor, his honesty, his self-sacrifice, his 
patience, and his boundless human sympathy 
and wisdom. They will also confirm the be- 
lief, accepted by many close observers, that 
he was a great politician and a great states- 
man in their highest sense, and by no means 
a common strategist in war. 

Lincoln is the most imposing natural per- 
sonality in profane history. But there is no 
reader so humble that he cannot now drink 
fully of Lincoln's real self from this living 
source. 

The frontispiece of the first volume is a 
process print of the most impressive full-face 
photograph ever made of the President. It 
was taken March 9, 1864, in the afternoon of 
the day when he commissioned Grant as lieu- 
tenant-general of all the armies of the United 
Sutes. 

The first article in this volume (which is of 
nearly seven hundred pages) is Lincoln's ad- 
dress to the people of Sangamon County, in 
which he presents himself as a candidate for 
the legislature of Illinois, at the age of twenty- 
three years, and states his views in regard to 
local affairs. On page 86 is the first part of 
a poem, of most beautiful sentiment, sug- 
gested by his visit, after an absence of fifteen 
years, at the age of thirty-three years, to the 
part of the country where he was reared, and 
where his mother and sister were buried. 

This volume contains many hitherto un- 
published fragmentary articles on politiod 
matters, of much interest as showing his first 
views on a republican form of government 
and the subject of slavery, all indicating high 
ideals and sound judgment. It also includes 
his life in Washington as a member of Con- 
gress, the Douglas debates, the famous 
Cooper Union speech, letters on political 
matters, and closes with Lincoln as President 
in Washington, March x, 1861. The second 
volume, of 770 pages, includes his history as 
President, a large number of previously^un- 
published documents, and closes with the tele- 
gram of April 12, 1865, to General Weitzel, 
in regard to the assembling of the Virginia 
legislature — two days after the assassination 
took place.— Ti^ BosUn Transcript, 

Santa Teresa, Being some Account of her 
Life and Times, together with some Pages 
from the History of the Last Great Reform 
in the Religious Orders. By Gabriela 
Cunninghame Graham. With Portraits. 
(Macmillan Bl Co.) 

In the strange wave of mysticism which 
swept over Spain in the sixteenth and seven* 
teenth centuries no figure stands out 90 
prominently as that of Teresa de Avila, who 
shares with the apostle Santiago the glory of 
being a patron saint of her native Umd. Hef 
marvellous career, in which, with endless 
humility, resolution, and tact, she tritranphed 
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OTer persecutioa aod founded the reformed 
order of Barefooted Carmelites, while enjoy- 
ing visions of God and the unutterable rapt- 
ures of ecstasy, has been the subject of in- 
numerable biographers and has now found a 
new and most appreciative one in the person 
of Gabriela Cunninghame Graham. The 
aothoress has all the enthusiasm necessary for 
the performance of her taslc — enthusiasm 
which seems to have carried her in pilgrim- 
age to the spots hallowed by Teresa's labors 
— and she has produced a very readable ac- 
count of the vicissitudes which marked the 
checkered life of the saint. There is perhaps 
too great a striving for the picturesque and 
too voluble a profusion of words, but these 
are faults readily pardoned by the general 
reader, who is not over- particular about criti- 
-cal accuracy, and who, whether orthodox or 
heretic, can enjoy the romantic aspect of 
mystic devotion in its struggle with the hard 
realities of a selfish world, without inquiring 
too closely into the distinction between fact 
and legend. — The Nation. 

Pembroke. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Harper & 

Brothers.) 
Bavou Folk, By Kate Chopin. (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.) 

The extent and variety of this country are 
suggested by the books here coupled. Each 
is a literary performance of unusual value, 
but, although both American, they are hardly 
more alike than are English and French, or 
Italian and German. The respective sections 
typified are, so to speak, strangers to one an- 
other, and any one who will read the books 
in conjunction will be in position to realiie 
the division of the people during the Rebel- 
lion. In effect that division is constant, 
though in practice, in the uniform bearing of 
Federal law, it is not constantly felt. But in 
going out of ourselves, in studying the 
people, we come with something like a shock 
upon the facts. Heredity, climate, slavery, 
the facts of settlement, the development un- 
der diverse laws and social systems, all bear 
weightily upon the case. These widely sep- 
arated parts of the Atlantic seaboard were 
settled by people as unlike each other as the 
colonies were far removed, and they have to 
all intents retained their original character- 
istics to this day. Immigration has touched 
them slightly if at all, the present inhabitants 
of the far North and South being almost 
wholly the descendants of the men and wom- 
en of colonial times. As relates to Louisi- 
iana, that was an almost purely French colony 
until some time after the Revolution, and 
there are multitudes of people there yet who 
are in all respects French, and who regard 
the Federal Government ironically ; it is 
nothing to them, while their social conven- 
tions are everything. 

Miss Wilkins shows unimpaired literary 



skill in her new book. It is the fashion to 
call her pictures of New England life " photo- 
graphs, referring to their accuracy and pre- 
dsion. It may be time, however, to remind 
this author that the best art is not photograph- 
ic, — even that photography is not, properly 
speaking, an art at all. It is the individual 
personal element which a draughtsman puts 
into his picture which makes it art ; he must 
select and prepare his material, not take it in 
the raw from Nature. Taking New England 
as a field, the two ways of working, as it 
seems to us, are exemplified by Miss Wilkins 
and Miss Jewett. Miss Wilkins gives, if you 
please, an absolute portrait; but Miss Jewett, 
by her feeling an^i philosophy, makes a more 
searching picture. It is certain, at least, that 
if the picture of New England life given in 
Pembroke is a true one, that life must be the 
most narrow, hardened, cruel life in all this 
land or in any land. It has not one redeem- 
ing feature, and the wonder is that in such 
cramped conditions people can draw their 
breath from youth to age. Such charm al- 
ways goes with naturalness of narration ^hat 
Pembroke cannot but fascinate, but it gives 
pain in equal measure. It tells not only one 
love story, but three or four simultaneously ; 
but they are all painful stories, not merely 
sad, but cold to "creepiness," and savagely 
unfeeling. Can this be New England? If 
so, it is a good place to keep away from. We 
would ask Miss Wilkins to consider this 
matter a little more closely ; that there is an- 
other view we have above indicated. 

Miss Kate Chopin has not Miss Wilkins' 
power and resources as a writer, but she has 
here produced a more agreeable book, — one 
that has its sad touches too, but a heartier, 
more wholesome book, among whose char- 
acters we can breathe freely and feel at home. 
Bayou Folk is a collection of numerous stories 
and sketches, some of them very brief, all 
concerned with Creole life in a circumscribed 
region of Louisiana. They naturally remind 
the reader of Mr. Cable's stories ; but only 
because he was the first to open this country 
to the reading world. Miss Chopin in no 
manner copies Mr. Cable. There is evident 
knowledge of the subject shown, and entire 
sympathy with it. Some of the stories are 
trifling (we do not refer here to length), and 
if they were omitted the book would be all 
the better ; but others, such as "The Beni- 
iou*s Slave," **Desir6e's Baby," "Ma'me 
Pelagic," and * * Madame Celestin's Divorce," 
would do credit to the best of the impres- 
sionists. " Desir6e's Baby," in especial, it 
one of the most touching tales we have ever 
read. As a whole we have here a delightful 
picture of manners, and if Pembroke is calcu- 
lated to make people give New England a 
wide berth. Bayou Folk is enough to make 
any one long for the ease and poetry of life 
in Louisiana.— /'^i/ai/r^^fa Evening Tele- 
graph. 
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Tht Pr%s9ner of Zenda, 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 



By Anthony Hope. 



It is not often that such a delightful novel 
falls into the reviewer's hands as this fantasti- 
cally amusing tale by Anthony Hope of a 
three months' adventure. Once taken up, it 
is impossible to put it down before the end, 
for it is told with all that swish of uninter- 
rupted motion which accounu for nearly all 
the success of the great story-tellers like Scott 
and Dumas. The idea of the story, which 
hangs on the close resemblance between the 
king of a Central European state and an Eng- 
lish tourist, and the complications that arise 
therefrom, is not novel; but the turn which 
is given to the story, its humorous presenta- 



tion, and the exciting ^aracter of the Inci- 
dents are sufficient to vindicate the anthor'a 
originality. Not the least matter for grati- 
tude in this book is the delightful simplicity 
of the characters: the hero is an honest, 
albeit slightly cynical. Englishman of the old 
stamp, who performs prodigies of valor and 
behaves like a gentleman to the much-tried 
heroine; the villain is one of the blackest 
dye; the ladies think only of love and have 
no advanced views; and the stolidly faithful 
Col. Sapt contrasts excellently with the tricksy 
and impudent ruffian, Rupert Hentzau. In a 
word, it is a book that will bring joy to all 
true lovers of Dumas, a race that still thrives 
in spite of many adverse circumstances.— 7*Ar 
Athen^tum, 



Books of the Month. ' 



TO PUBLISHER S.^It is desired to make this list as complete as possible, and the 
cooperation of all publishers is earnestly requested. 



Allen. — The Lower Slopes: Reminis- 
cences of Excursions round the Base of 
Helicon, undertaken for the most part in 
Early Manhood. By Grant Allen. With 
a Title-page by J. Illingworth Kay. 
Printed by T. & A. Constable, Edinburgh. 
(Stone & Kimball.) Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

AsTOR.— A Journey in Other Worlds. A 

Romance of the Future. By John Jacob 
Astor. Illustrated. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
lamo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Barlow. — Kerrigan's Quality. By Jane 
Barlow. Author of ** Irish Idylls" and 
"Bogland Studies." Illuminated Title- 
page. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) lamo. 
Buckram. $1.35. 

Barnard. — Talks about Our Useful 
Plants. By Charles Barnard. (Funk & 
Wagnalls.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 150. 75 
cents. 

Talks About the Soil. By Charles 

Barnard. (Funk & Wagnalls.) i6mo. 
Cloth, pp. 14a- 75 cenu. 

Talks About the Weather. By 

Charles Barnard. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 
i6mo. Cloth, pp. 130. 75 cents. 



Barrett.— Found Guilty. By Frank Bar- 
rett, Author of "Love and Honor,'* 
** Kitty's Father," etc. (Lovcll, Coryell & 
Co.) lamo. Cloth, pp. 339. $1.00. 

Bates.— Memory Bells. By Alice Pease 
Bates. With Portrait of Author, (Charles 
Wells Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y.) Square 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 48. $1.00. 

Baylor.— Claudia. By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor, Author of "On Both Sides," etc. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. Cloth. 
fi.25. 

BsALE.— A Short Selection of Illostratire 
Criminal Cases. By Joseph H. Beale. 
(The Harvard Law Review Pub. Assoc.) 
8vo. Limp cloth, pp. 197. $1.50. 

Berg.— Safe Building. By Louis De Coppet 
Berg, Associate American Society of Civil 
Engineers. In 2 vols. Illustrated. (Mac- 
miUan & Co.) Square 8vo. Each, ^.oa 
An edition of Vol. I mav also be had in 

pocket form, in flexible roan with flap. 

$3.00. 

Bergen. — Glimpses of the Plant World. 
By Fanny D. Bergen. (Ginn & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 156. 35 cents. 
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BiGBLOw. — An International System of 
Electro -Therapeutics. For Students, 
Geoeral Prtctitioners, and Specialists. By 
Horatio R. Bigelow, M.D., and Thirty- 
eight Associate Editors. Thoroughly il- 
lustrated. (The F. A. Davis Co.) Royal 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 1160. $6.00, net. Sheep. 
I7.00, net. Half russia, $7.50, net. 

Blackmore.— Perlycross. By R. D. Black- 
more, Author of " Lorna Doone," etc. 
(Harper & Bros.) ismo. Cloth. $1.75. 

Blaisdbll. — How to Teach Physiologj. 
By A. F. Blaisdell. (Ginn & Co.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 52. 25 cents. 

Bouchard. — Lectures on Auto-Intoxica- 
tion. in Disease ; or, Self-Poisoning of the 
Individual. By Ch. Bouchard, Professor 
of Pathology and Therapeutics, etc. 
Translated, with a Preface, by Thomas 
Oliver, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor 
of Physiology, University of Durham , etc. 
(The F. A. Davis Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 302. $1.75. net, 

BowsR. — Diary of a Journey Across Tibet. 
By Captain Hamilton Bower, 17th Bengal 
Cavaliy. With many Illustrations. (Mac- 
millan ft Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 309. 
•3.75. 

Bowks.— A Catalogue of Books printed at 
or relating to the university, Town, and 
County of Cambridge from 1521 to 1893. 
With Bibliographical and Biographical 
Notes by Robert Bowes. With 98 Illus- 
trations of head and tail pieces, initial let- 
ters, etc. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 516. t3<». net. 
Limited edition on Dutch hand - made 

paper. Polished buckram, gilt top. 

tS 00, net. 

BoYD.— Cavalry Life in Tent and Field. 
By Mrs. Orsemus B. Boyd. (J. Selwin 
Tait&Sons.) i2mo. Cloth. $1.00. In 
paper binding. 50 cents. 

BoYESEN. — Literary and Social Silhou- 
ettes. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
With Portrait. Harper's American Essay- 
ists. (Harper & Bros.) i6mo. Cloth. 
Ii.oa 

BcoNsoN. — ETeiy-day French. (Henry 
NoU & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 92. 60 
cenu. Key, 60 cents. 

Bu&N.— The Steam-engine User. Edited 
by R. Scott Burn. (Ward, Lock& Bowden.) 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. 402. $2.00. 

BuRTOH and Steveiu.— A Harmony of the 
Gospels. An analytical Synopsis of the 
Four Gospels in the version of 1881. for 
historical study. By Ernest De Witt 



Burton and William A. Stevens. (Silver^ 
Burdett & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 237- 
♦1.50. 

Carman.— Low Tide on Grand Pri. By 
Bliss Carman. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, transferred to the present publishers. 
With a Title-page designed by Martin 
Mower. (Stone & Kimball.) i8mo. Gilt 
top, deckled edges, f i.oo. Also 50 copies 
on large hand-made paper. $3.50. 

Cary.— How to Make and Use the Tele- 
phone. A Practical Treatise for Amateurs, 
with working drawings. By George H. 
Cary. (Bubier Pub. Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. 117. $1.00. 

CHAMBERS.~In the Quarter. By Robert 
W. Chambers. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 
i2mo. Paper. 50 cents. 

Chaucer.— The Complete Works of Geof- 
frey Chaucer. Edited from numerous 
manuscripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D., LL.D., M.A., Elrington and Bos- 
worth Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
To be completed in 6 volumes. Vol. II. 
Boethius and Troilus. The Oxford 
/Chaucer, (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Pol- 
ished buckram, pp. 506. $4.00, net. 
The remaining four volumes will be pub- 
lished at short intervals during the pre- 
sent year. The complete set of six vol- 
umes is offered to subscribers at $17.50, 
netf payable strictly in advance. 

Cheetham— A History of the Christian 
Church during the First Six Centuries. 
By S. Cheetham, D.D., F.S.A.. Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Rochester^ (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 459. 
♦3.00. 

Clark. — Building: Superintendence. A 
Manual for young architects, students, 
and others interested in building opera- 
tions as carried on at the present day. By 
T. M. Clark, Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. Twelfth edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Square 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 336. f 3-00- 

Clark.— The Children of Charles I. of 
Engrland. By Mrs. C. S. H. Clark. 
(John Murphy & Co.) Illustrated. Small 
4to. Cloth, pp. 80. $1.00, net, 

Clough. ~ What an Engineer Should 
Know about Electricity; also the rules 
and reouirements of the Underwriters' 
International Electric Association for the 
installation of electrical light and power. 
By Albert S. Clough. (Mason Regulator 
Co.) xamo. Leatherette, pp. 108. 50 
cents. 
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CocHRANi.— The KestreTs Nest» and other 
verses. By Alfred Cochrane. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. 75- $1.25. 

Connecticut Reports 63. Reporu of Cases 
argued and determined in the Supreme 
Court of Errors of the State of Connecticut, 
March to December 1893. By James P. 
Andrews. (Banks Bros.) 8vo. Law sheep, 
pp. 680. I3.50. 

Cotes.— A Daughter of To-day. By Mrs. 
Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
Author of ** A Social Departure," etc. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Craddock. — His Vanished Star. By 
Charles Egbert Craddock. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Craik.— English Prose Selections. With 
Critical Introductions by various writers 
and General Introductions to each period. 
Edited by Henry Craik. In 5 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Vol. II. Sixteenth Cen- 
tury to the Restoration. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. pp. 599. Students' Edition. 
$1.10, ttff. Library Edition. Cloth, gilt 
top. $1.50. 

Crane.— The Decadent : being the Gospel 
of Inaction, wherein are sei forth in ro- 
mance form certain reflections touching 
the curious characteristics of these ultimate 
years and the divers causes thereof. By 
Ralph Adams Crane. (Privately printed 
for the author by Copeland & Day.) 8v^o. 
Boards, pp. 41. $2.00. 

Crawford.— The Upper Berth. By F. 
Marion Crawford. Thi Autonym Library, 
iG. P. Putnam's Sons.) x6mo. Cloth. 
50 cents. 

Curtis. — From the Easy Chair. Third 
Series. By George William Curtis. With 
Portrait. Harper*s American Essayists, 
(Harper & Bros.) i6mo. Cloth, fi.oo. 

Cutler. —Dermatology. By Dr. C. W. 
Cutler. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) lamo. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

Dandrlyon.— The Dissolution. A Pro- 
jected Drama. By Riiter Dandelyon. 
(G. W. Dillingham.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 219. $1.00. 

Davidson.— Plays. By John Davidson. 
An Unhistorical Pastoral ; a Romantic 
Farce ; Bruce, a Chronicle Play ; Smith, 
a Tragic Farce ; Scaramouch in Naxo8» a 
Pantomime. With a Frontispiece and 
cover design by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Printed at the Ballantyne Press, London. 
(Stone & Kimball.) Small 4to. $2.00. 



Davie.— Methods ia the Art of Taxidermy 
By Oliver Davie. With 90 full-page En- 
gravings, chiefly drawn by Theodore Jas- 
per, M.D. (O. Davie & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio.) 4to. Cloth, pp. 138. f 10.00, net, 

Davis.— A Manual of Practical Obstetrics. 

By Edward P. Davis, M.D. (P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co.) Svo. Cloth, pp. 351. 
$2.50. 

Davis, King, and Colub. — The Use <A 
Governmental Maps in Schools. By 
W. M. Davis, C. F. King, and G. S. Collie. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) i2mo. Limp cloih. 
pp. 65. 30 cents. 

De Mille.— Cord and Creese; or. The 
Brandon Mystery. By James De Mille. 
Harper^ s Franklin Square Library, (Har- 
per & Brothers.) Paper. 60 cents. 

Dickens. — A Valiant Ignorance. By Mary 
Angela Dickens, Author of "A Mere 
Cypher," etc. (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 383. $i.oa 

DoTV.-— Prompt Aid to the Injured. De- 
signed for Military and Civil Use. By 
Alvah H. Doty, M.D., Major and Surgeon, 
Ninth Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., etc. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) Illustrations. i2mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Edwards. — The Rejected SymboL By 
the Rev. Charles Edwards. Sunnyside 
Series, (J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 288. 50 cents. 

Eles.— A Class in Geometry. By George 
Eles. (E. L. Kellogg & Co.) i2mo. 30 
cents. 

Euripides. — Bacchse. Two Parts in one 
vol. Part L Introduction and Text. 
Part II. Notes. Edited by A. H. Cruick- 
shank, M.A., Fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford. Clarendon Press Series. (Macmillan 
& Co.) i6mo. Cloth. $1.00, net. 

Field— The Holy Cross and other Tales. 
By Eugene Field. With Cover, Tiile-page, 
and Initial-letter Pieces designed by Louis 
J. Rhead. Printed at the University 
Press on English laid paper. Second Edi- 
tion. (Stone & Kimball.) i8mo, gilt top, 
rough edges. $1.25. Also 100 copies 
on Holland paper, with special table of 
contents givjng the Author's dedications of 
the various tales. Svo. $5.00, net. 

FiNLEY.— Mildred's New Daughter. By 
Martha Finley, Author of the " Elsie 
Books." The Mildred Series, (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) i6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

FiTZGERALD.—Letters of Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Edited by William Aldis Wright. 
The Eversley Series, (Macmillan Sl Co.) 
a vols. i2mo. Cloth. Set, $3.00. 
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Flagg. ^Primer of NayigatloiL By A. T. 
Flagg, M.A., Head -master of "The 
Marine School of South Shields.'' (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 104. 
35 cents, M^i, 

Garland.— CmmbiiiM^ Idols. By Hamlin 
Garland. Twelve Essays on Art, dealing 
chiefly with Literature, Painting, and the 
Drama. Printed at the University Press. 
(Stone & KimbalL) i6mo. I1.25. 

Main-travelled Roads. ' By Hamlin 

Garland. Six Stories of the Mississippi 
Valley. A Revised Edition, with an Intro- 
duction by W. D. Howells, and Frontis- 
piece, Head-pieces, and Cover Design by 
H. T. Carpenter. Printed at the Uni- 
versity Press on specially made paper. 
(Stone & Kimball.) i6mo. Buckram, gilt 
top and uncut edges. $1.25. Also 100 
copies, on large paper. 8vo. $5*00, mi. 
Transferred by the Author to the present 
publishers. 

— Prairie Song^. By Hamlin Garland. 
With Cover, Head and Initial-letter Pieces 
designed by H. T. Carpenter. Printed at 
the University Press on specially made 
paper. (Stone & Kimball.) i6mo. Buck- 
tBm, gilt top» edges uncut. $1.25. 

The Gelasian Sacramentaiy. Liber Sacra- 
mentorum Romanae Ecclesiae. Edited with 
Introduction, Critical Notes, and Appendix 
by H. A. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of S. 
Mary Magdalen College. With two Fac- 
similes. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 400. $4.50, mt. 

Gerard.— The Rich Miss RiddelL By 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of " A Queen of 
Curds and Cream," etc. No. 142, Tpwh 
and Country Library. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
i2mo. Paper, 50 cenu. Cloth, $1.00. 

GiFPiN.— Sapplementary Work in Arith- 
metic Part I. Lines. By William M. 
Giffin. (A. Flanagan.) 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. 57. ti-oo. 

Goethe Year Book. By A. R. C. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) i6ino. Cloth, pp. 167. 
fi.oa 

GouiN.— A First Lesson in French. By 
Francois (youin. Translated by Howard 
Swan and Victor B^tis. (Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.) lamo. Cloth, pp. 75* 90 
cents, net. 

Gray.— The Last Sentence. By Maxwell 
Gray, Author of ''The Silence of Dean 
Maitland." (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth. Ilhistnued. tz.so- Paper, 50 
cenu. 



Greville. — Ladies in the Field. Edited 
by the Lady Greville. Articles on Sport by 
the Duchess of Newcastle, Diane Chasse- 
resse, Mrs. Chaworth Musters, Miss 
Anstruther, Lady Greville, Mrs. Martelli, 
Lady Boynton, Mrs. Pennell, Miss Leale» 
Mrs. Jenkins, and Miss Salaman. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) Crown 8vo. - Cloth. 
$2.00. 

Grossmith. — The Diary of a Nobody. By 
George Grossmith. Illustrated by Weedon 
Grossmith. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. Paper, 50 
cents. 

GuizoT. — Discotirs snr THistoire de la 
Revolution d'Angleterre. By F. P. G. 
Guizot. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by H. W. Eve, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Head-master 
of University College School, London. 
Fitt Press Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 
i6mo. Cloth, pp. 197. 60 cents, net. 

Hake.— The Poems of Thomas Gordon 
Hake. Edited by Mrs. Meynell. With a 
Portrait from a drawing bv Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. (Stone & Kimball.) Crown 8vo. 
fi.50. 

Halu — ^When Hearts are Tmmps: Verses. 
By Tom Hall. With Title-page and Dec- 
orations by Will H. Bradley. Printed at 
the University Press. (Stone & Kimball.) 
i8mo. Gilt top, deckled edges. $1.25. 
Also 50 copies on large paper. $3.50. 

HARDWiCKB.~The Art of Winning Cases,. 
or Modem Advocacy. A Practical Treatise 
on Preparation for Trial and the Conduct of 
Cases in Court. By Henry Hardwicke, 
Member of the New York Bar. (Banks 
Bros.) 8vo. Law sheep, pp. 694. $5.00. 

Harland. — Phemie's Temptation. By 
Marion Harland. (G. W. Dillingham.) 
i2mo. Paper, pp. 396. 25 cents. 

Harlow. — Columbia Redeemed front 
Slavery. By William Burt Harlow. Au- 
thor of "Songs 6f Syracuse." (Charles 
Wells Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 144. 

Hbpworth.— The Life Beyond. By George 
H. Hepworth. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Large i6mo. Cloth, pp. 116. 75 cents. 

Hocking.— The Monk of Mar-Saba and 
Elrad the Hie By Joseph Hocking* 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 446. $1.00. 

HoLCOMBB. — The Truth about Homoe- 
opathy. By Dr. William H. Holcombe. 
A posthumous manuscript. Also a Sketch 
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of tho Life of Dr. Holcombe. (Boericke 
& Tafel.) lamo. pp. 43. 25 cents. 

Hopkins.— In the Chiiui Sea. By Seward 
W. Hopkins, Author of " Two Gentlemen 
of Hawaii," etc. Illustrated by Pruett 
Share and H. M. Eaton. i2ino. pp. 300. 
Clofifa, f i.oo. Paper, 50 cents. 

HoRN£.— The Binding: of Books. By Her- 
bert P. Home. Being the sixth volame 
of BocJks abeut Books. Edited by A. W. 
Pollard. With Illustrations. Printed on 
hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) Post 8vo. 
$2.50. 

Howard.— -Isabella of Castile. A Story of 
her Life. Bv Major-Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Illustrated with pen-and-ink Sketches and 
Photogravures. (Funk &Wagnall8.) lamo. 
Cloth, pp. 350. $1.50. 

HowBLLs.^A Traveler from AHmria. By 
William Dean Howells, Author of '*The 
Coast of Bohemia," **The World of 
Chance." etc. (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 

A Likely Story. A Farce. By Will- 

iam Dean Ho wells. Illustrated. liar' 
per's Black and Whitt Serits, (Harper & 
Bros.) 3amo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Huxley.— Home. With Helps to the Study 
of Berkeley. By Thomas H. Huxley. 
The sixth volume of the Author's Collected 
Essays. (D. Appleton & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

In Acadia: The Acadiaos in Story and 
Song. (F. F. Hansel! & Bro.) lamo. 
Cloth, pp.104. $1.00 ; $1.25. 

Johnson.— The Gardener's Dictionary. By 

G. W. Johnson. A New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and considerably Enlarged. By 
C. H. Wright, F.R.M.S., and D. Dewar, 
Curator of the Glasgow Botanic Garden. 
(Macmillan & Co.) In 8 Parts. Part 
VHI. 8vo. Paper -covers. 40 cents. 
Complete volume. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 1072. 
$4.00. 

Johnson.— Life of Pope.— Life of Swift. 

By Dr. Samuel Johnson. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by F. Ryland, M.A., Au- 
thor of " A Student's Handbook of Psychol- 
ogy and Ethics." " Chronological Outlines 
of English Literature," etc. Belts English 
Classics, (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents, net, 

Judaism at the World's Parliament of Relig- 
ions. (Robert Clarke & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
$2.50. 



Kaiazin.— The Two-Le«ed Wolf. A 
Romance. By N. N. Rarazin. Illus- 
trated by the author. Translated from the 
Russian by Boris Sanin. (Rand, McNally 
& Co.) i2mo. pp. 322. Paper. 50 cents. 
Cloth, fi.oo. 

King. — The Pictnresqne Geographical 
Reader. By Charles F. King. Fifth 
Book. The Land We Live In. Part III. 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope. Il- 
lustrated. (Lee & Shepard.) i2mo. Cloth. 
pp. 259. 56 cents, net, 

KiPUNG.— The Jangle Book. By Rodyard 
Kipling. (The Century Co.) Illustrated. 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 303. $1.50. 

Knowlbs.— The Church and the Greater 
Sacraments. With a Sketch concerning 
early church buildings. (The Young 
Churchman Co.) Square i6mo. Cloth. 
pp. 69. 40 cents, net, 

KoENiG. — Wooing a Widow. From the 
German of Ewald August Koenig by Mary 
A. Robinson. Illustrated by James Fagan. 
(Robert Bonner's Sons.) i2mo. pp. 58a 
Cloth, fi.25. Paper, socenu. 

Landon.— The Principles and Practice of 
Teaching and Class Management By 

Joseph Landon, F.G.S., Vice-Principal 
and late Master of Method in the Saltley 
Training College, Author of "School 
Management" in the Education Library. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
op. 462. With additional pages for notes. 
$1.60, net, 

Lang. — Ban and Arri^re Ban. A Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) i2mo. ClooL 
pp. III. $1.50. 

Lbs.— DiTorce : or. Faithful and UnfaithfnL 
By Margaret Lee. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
i2mo. Paper. 50 cents. 

Lbwis.— Papers and Notes on the Glacial 
Geology of Great Britain and Ireland. 

By the late Henry Carvill Lewis, M.A., 
F.G.S., Professor of Mineralogy in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia, and Professor of Geology in Haver- 
ford College. Ekiited from his unpublished 
MSS., with an Introduction, by Henry W. 
Crosskey, LL.D., F.G.S. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 469. $7.00. 

LiGHTFooT.— The Christian Ministry. By 
the Rl. Rev. T. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., 
late Lord Bishop of Durham. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) New edition. i6mo. Cloth. 
75 cents. 

Liszt. — Letters of Frans Lisst. Edited 
and collected by La Mara. Translated by 
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Constance Bache. With two Portraiu. 
(Charles Scribner*s Sons.) a vols. Crown 
8vo. $6.00. 

LONEY.— Plane Tri^onometiy. Part 11. 
Analytical Trifl:onometr7. By S. L. 
Loney» M.A., Tate Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, Professor at 
the Royal HoUoway College. (Macroillan 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 480. $1.00, 

LovETT. — ^James Gilmonr and his B^rs. 
By R. LoTett. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
lUastrated. lamo. Cloth, pp. 288. f 1.25. 

Malory.— Le Morte d' Arthur. By Sir 
Thomas Malory, Knt. The Introduction 
by Professor Rhys. The Designs by Au- 
brey Beardsley. Vol. II. Part II. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Quarto. Paper covers. 
$1.00. On hand-made paper. $3.00, fui, 

Mantegazza.— The Art of Taking a Wife. 
By Paolo Mantegazza. (G. W. Dilling- 
ham.) 12010. Paper, pp. 310. 50 cents. 

Marlowe. — Edward the Second. Edited 
by Professor E. T. McLaughlin. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) i6mo. pp. 179. Cloth, 
65 cents. Boards, 40 cents. 

Marry AT. — How Like a Woman. By 
Florence Marryat, Author of ** There is 
no Death," •' A Faul Silence," etc. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 324- f i.oo. 

Marshall.— Biological Lectures and Ad- 
dresses. Delivered by the late Arthur 
Milnes Marshall, M.A., M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in Owens 
College, late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Edited by C. F. Marshall, 
M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 363. $2.00. 

McCulloch.— The Quest of Heracles and 
Other Poems. By Hugh McCulloch, Jr. 
With a Title-page by Pierre LaRose. 
Printed at the De Vinne Press on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper. (Stone & Kim- 
ball.) 450 small-paper copies for sale. 
i8mo. Gilt top, deckled edges. $1.25. 
Also 50 copies on large paper. $3.50. 

Mrad. — Elementary Composition and 
Rhetoric By William Edward Mead, 
Ph.D. (Leipsic), Professor of the English 
Language in Wesleyan University. (Leach, 
She well & Sanborn.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
286. 90 cents. 

MsRKiNs.~The Robb's Island Wreck and 
Other Stories. By Lynn R. Meekins. 
Printed at the University Press on Eng- 
lish laid paper. (Stone & Kimball.) i6mo. 
BereUed boards. $1.00. 



Merriam.— My Summer in a Mormon Vil- 
lage. By Florence A. Merriam, Author 
of "Birds through an Opera Glass." 
With Frontispiece. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) i6mo. Cloth. Ii.oo. 

Milton.— Paradise Lost. Books III and 
IV. With Introduction, Noies, Glossary, 
and Indexes by A. Wilson Verily, M.A., 
Editor of the *' Pitt Press Shakespeare for 
Schools." TAe CamM4ge Milton for 
Schools, (Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. 142. 50 cents, net. 

Mitchell. —Two Strings to his Bow. By 
Walter Mitchell. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) i6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

MoLKSKiN.— My Two Wives. By One of 
Their Husbands, in two parts. Part I. 
My First Wife, by her Second Husband. 
Part II. My Second Wife, by her First 
Husband. With an Editorial Preface by 
Eldon Phewfees, Esq., etc., etc., and an 
authorial Introduction by Mr. Timothy 
Moleskin, husband of the two Mrs. Mole- 
skins. Cassdts^* Unknown** Library, (Cas- 
sell Pub. Co.) Cloth. i6mo. pp. 170. 
50 cents. 

Mombert.— A Short History of the Cru- 
sades. By J. I. Momben, D.D., Author 
of "Charles the Great," etc. With two 
Maps. (D. Appleton & Co.) i2mo. 
pp. 300. Cloth. $1.50. 

Montbard. — Among the Moors: Notes 
and Sketches of an Anist. By G. Mont- 
bard, Author of **En Efi^pte," etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) Royal 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

Moody. — New Sermons. — Latest Ser- 
mons. (J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 160. 25 cents each. 

MouLTON. — Arthur O'Shaughnessy : His 
Life and his Work, with Selections from 
his Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
With a Portrait. Printed at the De Vinne 
Press on English laid paper. 450 copies. 
(Stone & Kimball.) i8mo. Gilt top, 
deckled edges. $1.25. Also 50 copies on 
Italian band-made paper. $3.50. 

Neally.— Favorite Poems, Humorous. By 
Amy Neally. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 32ma 
Cloth, pp. 244. fi.oo. 

.. — Favorite Poems for Children. By 

Amy Neally. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 32mo. 
Cloth, pp. 234. Ii.oa 

Nelson.— First Science Reader. By L. 
Malcolm Nelson. (A. Flanagan.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 93. 25 cents. 
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Ogden.— Samuel Chapman Armstrong. A 
Sketch. By Robert C. Ogden. (Fleming 
H. Re veil Co.) i2mo. Half cloth, pp.40. 
35 cents. 

Ogden and Miller. — Sunday - School 
Teaching.— By R. C. Ogden and J. R. 
Miller, D.D. (Fleming H. RevcU Co.) 
i2mo. Boards, pp. 55. 35 cents. 

Oliphant.— The Victorian Age of English 
Literature. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co.) Cheaper Students' Edition. 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 750. $2.00. 

Palmer. — ^About Mnshrooms. A Guide to 
the.Study of Esculent and Poisonous Fungi. 
By Julius A. Palmer, Jr. Illustrated. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 100. 
$2.00. 

Parker. — The Trespasser. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of "The Translation of a 
Savage,'* etc. No. 141, 7 own and Coun- 
try Library. (D. Appleton & Co.) i2mo. 
Paper. 50 cents. Cloth. $1.00. 

A Lover's Diarj : Sonnets. By Gil" 

bert Parker. With a Frontispiece by Will 
H. Low. Printed at the De Vinne Press 
on antique paper. (Stone ^ Kimball.) 
i8mo. Gilt top, deckled edges. 450 
copies. $1.25. Also 50 copies on Dickin- 
son hand- made paper. 

Parnell. — The Poetical Works of 
Thomas Pamell. Edited with Memoir 
and Notes by George A. Aitken. With 
Portrait. Aldine Edition of ihe British 
Poets. (Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. 228. 75 cents, net, 

pATTEE.~IIlustrative Cases in Personal- 
ity. Part IL Sales. By William S. 
Pattee. (T. & G. W. Johnson & Co.) 
8vo. Limp cloth, pp. 197-412. 

Pearson. — The Prayer Cure in the Pines, 
and Other Verses. By Clarence H. Pear- 
son. (The Writer Pub. Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 108. $1.00. 

Pease.— The Christian Ministry : Its Pres- 
ent Claim and Attraction, and other Writ- 
ings. By Theodore C. Pease, late Bartlet 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover 
Theological Seminary. With Portrait, and 
ail Introduction by Professor Egbert C. 
Smyth. Edited by "The Fortnightly 
Club." (Houghton, MiflSin & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

Pfleiderrr. — Philosophy and Develop- 
ment of Relieion. By O. Pfleiderer. 
8vo. Cloth. I5.00. 

Phelps.— Selections from the Poetry and 
Prose of Thomas Gray. Edited with an 



Introduction and Notes by William Lyon 
Phelps, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Yale). 
Instructor in English Literature at Yale 
College. Tki Athenattm Press Series. 
(Ginn & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 179. 
$1.00. 

Poems, Sonnets, Song^, and Verses. By 

the Author of •* The Professor, and Other 
Poems.'* (Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. 
Parchment binding, pp. 149. $1.00. 

Poland. — Rational Philosophy: Funda- 
mental Ethics. An Ethical Analysis, con- 
ducted by way of Question and Answer, 
for use in Classes of Moral Philosophy. 
By William Poland. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 138. 80 cents. 

Pool.— Half Hours with the Hindus. By 
Rev. John J. Pool. (Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den.) Crown 8vo. pp. 162. 40 cents. 

Pictures of Life in India. By Rev. 

John J. Pool. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
Crown 8vo. pp. 144. 40 cents. 

Scenes and Stories from the Land of 

Idols. By Rev. John J. Pool. (Ward, 
Lock & Bowden.) Crown 8vo. pp. 152. 
40 cents. 

PousHKiN.—The Prose Tales of Alexander 
Poushkin. Translated from the Russian 
by T. Keane. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 402. f 1.75. 

Prentice.-— Renaissance Architectnre and 
Ornament in Spain. A Series of Sixty 
Examples selected from the purest works 
executed between the years 1 500-1 56a 
Measured and drawn, and with a short de- 
scriptive text, by Andrew N. Prentice. 
i Charles Scribner's Sons.) 4to. Cloth. 
^25.00, net. 

Prentice.— Police Powers arising under 
the Law of Overruling Necessity. By 
W. h". Prentice. (Banks Bros.) 8vo. Law 
sheep, pp. 516. $5.00. 

Hedeemed. By C. R. B. (G. W. Dilling- 
ham.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 272. 50 cents. 

Rbes. — The Muhammadans. 1001-1761 
A.D. By J. D. Rees, CLE. With three 
Maps. Epochs of Indian History. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 
192. $1.00. 

Roberts.— Ritual of the Knig^hts of Pyth- 
ias. The Revised Ritual for Subordinate 
Lodges adopted by the Supreme Lodge, 
August 29, 1892. Edited by Douglas 
Roberts. Illustrated by Diagrams of the 
Castle Hall. (Dick & Fitxgerald.) pp. 
94. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
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Robertson.— Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Greatest 
of the Venetians. By Rev. Alexander 
Robertson. With Illustrations and a fac- 
simile Letter. (Thomas Whittaker.) lamo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Roofer. — Object Teaching^ in Words and 
' Thinp. By T. G. Rooper. (E. L. Kel- 
' logg s Co.) i6mo. 25 cents. 

RosEWATER. — [96 : A Romance of Utopia: 
Presenting a Solution of the Labor Problem, 
a New God and a New Religion. By 
Frank Rosewater. (The Utopia Co.) 
8vo. Paper, pp. 268. 50 cents. 

RossETTi. — Verses. By Christina G. Ros- 
setti* Reprinted from her earlier works. 
(E. & J. B. Young & Co.) lamo. Cloth, 
pp. 236. $1.50. 

RoTHWBLL. — The Mineral Industry: its 
Statistics, Technology, and Trade, in the 
United States and other Countries from the 
Earliest Times to the End of 1892. Vol. I. 
Edited by Richard P. Rothwell. (The 
Scientific Pub. Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 
268. $2.50. 

Salmond. — Our Christian Passover. A 
Guide for Young People in the Serious 
Study of the Lord's Supper. By the Rev. 
Charles A. Salmond. BUle Class Primers. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 32mo. Paper, 
pp. 94. as cents. 

Santayana. — Sonnets and other Poems. 
By (yeorge Saouyana. Printed on antique 
laid paper at the University Press. 450 
small-paper copies for sale. (Stone & 
Kimball.) i6mo. Gilt top, deckled edges. 
$1.2$. AJso 50 copies on hand-made paper. 
$3.50. 

Sargent. 'The Silva of North America. 
A Description of the Trees which Grow 
naturally in North America, exclusive of 
Mexico. Vol. VI. Ebenaceae— Pol7g;o- 
naceae. By Charles Sprague Sargent, 
Director of Uie Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University. Illustrated from Figures 
and Analyses drawn from Nature by 
Charles Edward Faxon, and engraved by 
Philibert and Eugene Picart. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) In twelve volumes, quarto, 
each containing fifty Plates. $25.00 each, 

M€t. 

Savage.— The Anarchist. By Richard 
Henry Savage. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Princess fd Alaska. A Tale 

of Two Countries. By Richard Henry 
Savage. (F. Tennyson Neely.) l2mo. 
Paper. 50 cents. 



Savcb.— The ** Higher Criticism" and the 
Verdict of the Monnments. By the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. 
(E. & J. B. Young & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 587. f 3.00. 

Schiller.— Wallenstein. Edited by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Camith. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 220. $1.00. 

Schooners that Pass in the Dark. (G. W. 

Dillingham.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 3i9» 
50 cents. 

Scott. — Old MortaUty. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Ban. The WtPberley Novels, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, double col- 
umns. 40 cents. 

The Talisman. Woodstock ; or. The 

Cavalier. By Sir Waller Scott, Bart. 
Being Vols. XX and XXI of the Drylmrgk 
Edition of The Waverley Novels, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 
Limited large-paper edition. $5.00, net. 

Scrivener. — A Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament. For 
the Use of Biblical Students. By the late 
Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener,M.A., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Prebendary of Exeier, 
Vicar of Hendon. Fourth Edition, edited 
by the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
With a Portrait. (Macmillan & Co.) » 
vols. 8vo. Cloth. 1 10.00, net, 

Adversaria Critica Sacra. With a 

short explanatory Introduction. By Fred» 
erick H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.S., 
LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 170. $2.50, net. 

Shakespeare.— King John. Kine Richard 
II. Being Vols. XV and XVI of the 
Edition de Luxe of The Cambridge Shake- 
speare, Edited by William Aldis Wright. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Super-royal 8vo. On 
hand-made paper. Bound in Irish linen. 
Each, $2.00, net. Sold only in sets. 

Shoemaker. — The Kingdom of " The 
White Woman" (Mexico). A Sketch. 
By M. M. Shoemaker. (Robert Clarke & 
Co.) Illustrated. Sqtiare i2mo. Cloth. 
I1.50. 

Simple Stories from English History. A 
Reading Book for Standard II. With 
Dsts of Accented Words and Illustrations. 
Macmillan* s History Readers, (Macmillan 
& Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 126. 30 cents, 
net, 

Sophocles. — The Plays and Fragments. 
With Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
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TransUtion in English Prose. Bv R. C. 
Jebb, LitLD., Regius Professor of Greelc 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and M.P. for the University. Part VI. 
The Electra. (Macmillan & Co.) 8to. 
Cloth, pp. 244. $3.35, nei, 

SouTHWORTH.— The Wifc'e Victory. By 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. (G. W. 
Dillingham.) X2mo. Paper, pp. 336. 
95 cents. 

Spencer.— -A System of Ludd Shorthand. 
Devised by William George Spencer. 
With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. 
(D. Appleton i Co.) i2mo. Cloth. 50 
cents. 

Stall.— Five-miniite Object Sermons to 
Children. Preached before the Sunday 
Morning Sermon. By Sylvanns Stall, 
D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 256. $i.oa 

Steel.— The Potter's Thtmib. By Flora 
Annie Steel. (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 353. f i.so. 

Stirling-Maxwell. — Rectorial Addresses 
delivered at the University of St. Andrews. 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., to the 
Marquess of Bute, 1863-1893. Edited 
with an Introduction by William Knight, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 401. $3.50. 

Stokes. ~ Joint Metallism. By A. P. 
Stokes. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) lamo. 
Cloth. 75 cents. 

Straus.— Rog:er Williams, the Pioneer of 
Religious Liberty. By Oscar S. Straus, 
Author of "The Origin of the Republican 
Form of Government in the United States." 
(The Century Co.) ismo. Cloth, pp. 
257. »i.25. 

Stuart.— Carlotta's Intended, and other 
Tales. By Ruth McEnery Stuart, Author 
of " A Golden Wedding, and other Tales," 
etc. (Harper & Bros.) Illustrations. 
Post Svo. Cloth, fi.50. 

Swift.— The Life and Times of James the 
First, the Conqueror, King of Aragon, 
Valencia, and Majorca, Count of Barce- 
lona and Urge], Lord of Montpellier. By 
F. Darwin Swift, B.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen's College, Oxford. With a Map. 

i Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 311. 
^3.25, fUi. 

Swinney.— Ecce Filius : The Gospels of 
Truth and Grace by Positive ManifesU- 
tions. By James Oswald Swinney. (Flem- 



ing H. Revell Co.) lamo. Cloth. 
165. $1.00. 
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Tennyson.— The Fool of Fate. By Mary 
H. Tennyson. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
Crown Svo. Cloth, pp. 348. $1.25. 

Terry.— Rambles in the Old World. By 
Milton S. Terry, Professor in Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute. (Cincinnati : Cranston ft 
Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton.) lamo* 
Cloth. Frontispiece, pp. 342. With com- 
plete Index. $1.00. 

Theocritus. — The Idylls of Theocritus. 
Translated into English Verse by James 
Henry Hallard, M.A. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Square 8vo. Cloth, pp. 146. 
$2.oa 

Thiers. — Expedition de Bonaparte en 
BgTpte. Edited by Professor A. H. Ed- 
gren. (Henry Holt h Co.) i6mo. Boards, 
pp. 130. 35 cents. 

Thompson. • Lincoln's Grare. A Poem. 
By Maurice Thompson. With a Title-page 
bv George H. Hallowell. Printed at the 
University Press on English laid paper. 
450 copies. (Stone & Kimball.) i6mo. 
Gilt top, deckled edges. Bound in full 
vellum. $1.25. Also 50 copies on Eng- 
lish hand-made paper. $3.50. 

Thoreau. —Familiar Letters of Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Large-paper 
Edition. Svo. Cloth. $4.00, mt. 

Trail.— Under the Second Renaissance. 

By Florence Trail, Author of ''Essays in 
Criticism." (Charies Wells Moulton, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) lamo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Tylor. — Hymm: The House of Wisdom, or 
Solomon's House. Being the secret Rit- 
ual of a Learned Society, devoted to the 
cultivation and advancement of Experi- 
mental and Occult Philosophy and the 
Sciences. By A. Tylor. Illustrated with 
Diagrams. (Dick & Fitzgerald.) Leather, 
pp. 3i8. $3.00. 

United SUtes Appeals Reports. VoL 

Vn (Ninth Circuit, Vol. I). Official Edition 
United Sutes Courts of Appeals Reports. 
Vol. vn. Cases argued in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit at October Term 1801 and 
October Term 1893. Samuel A. Ulatch- 
ford, Reporter. (Banks Bros.) Svo. Law 
sheep, pp. 808. $3.25. 

United States Rep<Mta 152. Cases in the 
Supreme Court at October Term 1893. 
C. Bancroft Davis, Reporter. (Banks 
Bros.) 8vo. Law sheep, pp. 746. f 3.3a 
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Van Dabll.— Pmanitory Gemuui Read- 
er. By C. L. Van Daeli. (Ginn & Co.) 
lamo. Cloth, pp. 136. 45 cents. 

Vaicdam.— The Mystenr of the Patridan 
Clab. By Albeit D. Vandam, Author of 
** An Englishman in Paris." (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) ismo. Cloth, pp. 543. $i.oa 

Van Salterda.— Aerial NaTigation. By 
J. G.W. Fijnje Van Salverda, late Adminis- 
trator of Public Works of the Netherlands. 
Translated from the Dutch by George £. 
Waring, Jr. With Notes concerning some 
Recent Developments in the Art. Illus- 
trated. (D. Appleton & Co.) lamo. 
Cloth, fi.25. 

Vaughan.— Qttestioiui of the Day : Social, 
National, and Religious. Being Addresses 
delivered in St. Martin's Church, Leicester, 
on Special Occasions between the Years 
1870 and X890 by David James Vaughan, 
M.A.» Honorary Canon of Peterborough 
Cathedral; formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, etc., etc. (Macmillan 
& Co.) i2mo. Qoth. pp. 360. 91.50. 

ViRGii^— The Georgics. The Bucolics. 
A Literal Translation by A. Hamilton 
Bryce, LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Headmaster 
of the Edinburgh Collegiate School, Editor 
of the Works of Virgil. With English 
Notes, Introductions, and Memoirs. BtlTs 
Ciassicai Translations, (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers. Each, 30 
cenu, mt, 

The -«neid. Book VI IL Edited by 

John Tetlow, D.Sc (Ginn & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth, pp. 105. 40 cents. 

Von Eschstruth.— Her Little Highness. 
After the German of Nataly von Esch- 
strath. Author of "A Priestess of Comedy," 
etc., by Elise L. Lathrop. Illustrated by 
James Fagan. (Robert Bonner's Sons.) 
i2mo. pp. 303. Cloth, $1.35* Paper, 50 
cents. 

Wakkman.— Europe, zspa-xTzs. By Henry 
Offley Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Tutor of Keble College, 
Oxford, Author of " The Church and the 
Puritans," etc. Periods of European His* 
tory. General Editor, Arthur Hassall, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Macmillan ft Co.} In 8 vols. Period V. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 393. $1.40, net, 

Wallace.— Hegel's Philosophy of Mind. 
Translated from " The Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences." With five intro- 
ductory Essays by William Wallace, M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow of Merton College and 
WhjTte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in 



the University of Oxford. (Macmillan & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 20a. Ia.50, 
mt. 

Waex.— Modem Perspective. A Treatise 
upon the Principles and Practice of Plane 
and Cylindrical Perspective. By William 
R. Ware, Professor of Architecture in the 
School of Mines, Columbia College. Fifth 
Edition. With a Portfolio containing 27 
Plates. (Macmillan & Co.) Square 8va 
Cloth, pp. 321. $5.00. 

Warner.— A Little Journey in the Worid. 

By Charles Dudley Warner. Harper^s 
Franklin Square Library, (Harper & 
Brothers.) Paper. 75 cents. 

Wells.— Business : A Plain Talk with Men 
and Women who Work. By Amos S. 
Wells. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) i2mo. 
Boards, pp. 48. 35 cents. 

Wells. — Elements of Geometry. By 
Webster Wells, S.B., Professor of Mathe- 
.matics in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 372. $1.25. 

WENTWORTH.~The First Stq>s in Alge- 
bra. By G. A. Wentworth. (Ginn & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 184. 70 cents. 

Weyman.— The Man in Black. By Stanley 
J. Weyman, Author of **A Gentleman of 
France," etc. Illustrated by Wal. Paget 
and N. M. Paset. (Cassell Publishing 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 212. $1.00. 

The Man in Black. By Stanley J. 

Weyman. (F. Tennyson Nccly.) i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

Whitby. — Manr Fenwick's Daughter. 
By Beatrice Whitby, Author of "The 
Awakening' 'of Mary Fenwick," etc. No. 
143, Town and Country Library. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Whitcomb.— A Bunch of Wild Flowers for 
the Children. By Ida Prentice Whitcomb. 
(Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) Square 
i6mo. 50 cents, net. 

White. —Mr. Bailey-Martin. By Percy 
White. (Lovcll, Coryell & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 318. $1.00. 

WiLDB. — Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Contains: 
The Decay of Lying ; Pen, Pencil, and 
Poison ; The Critic as Artist ; The Truth 
of Masks. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) i2mo. 
Buckram, fi.50. 
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WiLKiNs and Vivian.— The Green Bay 
Tree. A Tale of To-day. By W. H. Wif- 
kins (W. H. de Winton), Author of "St. 
Michael's Eve/' and Herbert Vivian. (J. 
Selwin Tail & Sons.) Kenilwarth Serits. 
i2mo. Cloth, $i.oo. Paper, 50 cents. 

Williams.— Two of a Trade. By Martha 
McCullough Williams. (J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons.) i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 
cents. 

WiLUAMSON.— The Money of the Bible. 
By George C. Williamson. By-paths of 
Bible KnowUdge, No. 20. Illustrated. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) lamo. Cloth, 
pp. 96. f i.oo. 

Wolf.— A Prodigal in Love. By Emma 
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any ordinary sense, happiness is a ques- 
tion of imagination ; though it is true, in 
the sense of the maxim of magic already 
quoted, that "the magician, within his 
own sphere, creates whatever he asserts." 

A man may wish to believe himself 
happy, and it is a step in the right direc- 
tion when he so wishes. But he may not 
be acquainted with any method by which 
he can succeed in believing in his own 
happiness. Mankind, in the aggregate, 
is not acquainted with any such method, 
because with most men it is the material 
** I " that learns, while the soul is dormant 
and the material identity does not come 
into relations of comprehension with it. 
" Mysticism " is a very poor word, but we 
have no better substitute for it. and we 
must therefore say that " m)rsticism " is 
the method for attaining to a real, subject- 
ive, unchangeable belief in one's own hap- 
piness, and therefore to happiness itself, 
which is admitted to be the same thing. 

The permanence of such a happiness 
during life is the permanence of the be- 
lief in it, and depends therefore upon the 
nature of the grounds of such belief and 
upon the cultivated power of the indi- 
vidual, as a whole, to retain permanently 
any belief whatsoever. Moreover, the 
belief in such happiness as mysticism 
proposes for its object has nothing to do 
with the particular form of religious faith 
to which, if to any, the mystic adheres ; 
it neither militates against such a form, 
nor considers any one form more or less 
estimable than any other. The Christian 
mystic will continue to be a Christian, 
the Buddhist will remain a Buddhist, 
unless he sees reasons independent of his 
mystic practice for changing his religion, 
or church. 

Whatever may be said of the salvation 
of man in the sacred books of the Buddh- 
ists—and there is much— it is not the 
opinion of thi most eminent followers 
of Buddha now living that the number 
of true mystics is increasing. On the 
contrary, they consider that there are 
fewer now than formerly, and that it is 



the tendency of mankind to perish, 
spiritually, by descending d^^rees of re- 
birth ending in total extinction. They 
do not deny, however, the possibility of 
what we should call a revelation. That 
is, they admit that at any time another 
Arahat - Buddha * may come into the 
world to save a portion of mankind by 
his teaching and example— one in whom 
resides the spirit of the universe. 

As for the value of mysticism as a 
whole, Pascal's great argument in favor 
of Christianity seems to cover it. That 
argument may be resumed in a few words. 
If Christianity be true, the ultimate stake 
is so enormous that no one will hesitate 
to do his best in order to win it. If it be 
not true, its rules are still those which 
conduce to the greatest happiness on 
earth, as has been almost always ad- 
mitted by the most learned unbelievers. 
Consequently, says Pascal, whether there 
is to be any future state or not, for any. 
or all, every man in his senses will adopt 
Christianity as an institution if not as a 
belief. And practically all civilized na- 
tions have hitherto done so. 

True mysticism is never in contradic- 
tion with true religion. True mysticism 
is the inner meaning of all true religion, 
and is therefore always to be the religion 
of the few, in the present state of hu- 
manity, whatever form the faith of the 
many may take. 

In practical result, the difference be- 
tween mysticism and religion is this : 
Mysticism offers the mystic an almost 
perfect happiness on earth, whereas re- 
ligion promises it hereafter, and, so far as 
bodily ills and the unhappiness arising 
from physical surroundings are con- 
cerned, does no more than inculcate pa- 
tience and submission to the Divine will. 
The latter term is much misunderstood, 
and is too apt to suggest that it is the 

*Arahatt are those who hare reached Ninraoa. 
An Arahat-Buddha it understood to be an Arahat 
who voluntarily returns to material life for the sake 
of mankind. The Buddhist would consider that the 
sacrifice of Christ lay rather in the life He lived than 
in the deaUi He died. 
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spontaneous will of God that man should 
be tortured, though it really means noth- 
ing of the sort. There is a great differ- 
ence between inflicting pain on the one 
hand, and being, on the other, the inevi- 
table, all-pervading Source of all that is 
— ^the Father, in the sense of the Pure or 
Potential Being in which, without begin- 
ning or end, all that is exists inevitably, 
with all logical consequences, both the 
true and permanent, and the untrue or 
material. 

The practice of mysticism consists in 
a right use of physical laws and in a right 
understanding of truths which we com- 
monly call metaphysical. Every man is, 
as it were, a truth bound up with matter — 
as the Buddhists would say, " Pure Being 
involved with the elements." The bond 
can be loosened by degrees and finally 
untied, but it cannot be cut suddenly by 
violence. The union is too close to be 
destroyed by the mere accident of death. 

The world is beginning to learn from 
its men of science that if there are any 
phenomena connected with living hu- 
manity which have hitherto been believed 
to be either supernatural, or to have no 
reality at all, they are to be found, repro- 
duced, and studied in the domain of what 
is now called hypnotism ; that is, that 
they are closely and perhaps inseparably 
connected with some kind of sleep, natu- 
ral or artificial. Science is occupied in 
many places in the study of this artificial 
sleep, and is not only speculating as to 
its causes and nature, but has, meanwhile, 
proceeded to apply it as a tolerably suc- 
cessful cure for certain diseases of the 
nerves. In the course of study, a num- 
ber of curious phenomena have been 
observed, of a kind new to science and 
calculated to attract universal attention 
by their resemblance to all that class of 
phenomena commonly designated as su- 
pernatural. 

Ever since mysticism has existed, mys- 
tics have made use of this artificial sleep 
as the first step, after a sufficient physical 
training, in the direction of " self-recog- 



nition," continuing to use it afterwards 
as a means towards other ends. It is 
explicable and natural that the mystics 
should, in the course of their practice, 
have become acquainted with just such 
phenomena as science is now beginning 
to observe ; and considering the length 
of time during which successive genera- 
tions of mystics have practised artificial 
sleep in their own bodies, it is easy to 
suppose that they may be familiar with 
more facts connected with it than have 
hitherto come under the observation of 
scientific students. In this view it seems 
quite natural also that they should be 
able to produce results in themselves and 
others which might be looked upon by 
ordinary people as supernatural. It is, 
further, simple to understand that among 
mystics and would-be mystics certain in- 
dividuals, never having succeeded in 
passing beyond the early stages of devel- 
opment, should have made use of this 
knowledge of theirs concerning the phe- 
nomena of artificial sleep in order to im- 
pose upon the ignorant. 

Unfortunately this has taken place, and 
from time to time the public curiosity has 
been aroused by accounts of extraordi- 
nary occurrences and by promises of won- 
ders to be done in the name of mysticism, 
but of a nature to prove nothing if they 
had actually taken place or had really 
been performed. Those who were to see 
them would have been no nearer to hap- 
piness, which is the object of mysticism, 
than they were in not seeing them. For 
the true mystic, physical phenomena have 
no value, except in so far as the one he 
needs, namely, the phenomenon of arti- 
ficial sleep itself, is a prime requisite for 
what we may call direct introspection. 
His object from first to last is to free him- 
self from matter, not to deal with matter. 
And not only everything which can be 
seen and heard, though it be ever so 
evanescent and faint, is matter and ma- 
terial, but so also are many other things 
which, though not always visible or audi- 
ble, or otherwise perceptible, are really 
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present and exercise physical influence 
— in the same way as heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and other "modes of motion,*' 
which affect the bodily senses only under 
certain conditions. From all these and 
from their influences it is the object of 
the mystic to escape. 

But before all things it is necessary that 
he should learn to distinguish clearly be- 
tween his soul and his material " I." 
Now the material ** I " is subject to a 
state of inactivity in sleep, but the soul, 
not being material, needs no sleep, and is 
not affected by the sleeping of the matter 
with which it is involved. It is therefore 
conceivable that during the inactivity of 
the material " I " with its worldly busi- 
ness, its several cravings and changing 
desires, the soul may recognize itself and 
distinguish the influences which affect it, 
and may even reach the position of con- 
templating the material " I " in the past 
stages of its life without feeling identified 
with it, being thus able to judge its con- 
duct as one man judges another. It will 
then learn to recognize itself, and to rec- 
ognize all that is not itself, but which is 
material, though ever so subtle, and with 
which it is bound up during the present 
life. 

The soul is presumed capable of more 
or less close union with other souls. We 
may illustrate such a union as resem- 
bling what we call an "association of 
ideas," which may be favorable, or the 
contrary, to the individual subsistence of 
the principal idea in such an association. 
As, for instance, we associate with the 
idea of charity the idea of good. Or to 
those who know a little of mathematics 
one might present as an example any 
case in which one quantity becomes a 
function of another, not subsisting only 
by it, nor in it, nor for it, but, when asso- 
ciated with it, varying with it between the 
extreme imaginable limits of the infinite 
and the infinitesimal, though each quan- 
tity may be dissociated from the other 
and subsist separately, at a given point 
in the course of increase or decrease. 



k is the object of the mystic to subsist 
alone. It is, therefore, his endeavor to 
dissociate his soul from any others, or 
portions of others, that cling to it and 
may cause it to vary with themselves. 
That is to say, he desires to attain to 
supreme moral purity, in order to be alto- 
gether one with that universal Pure 
Being which is God, or, as some would 
say, the Spirit of the Universe, — to be 
eternal because Grod is eternal, and to be 
conscious only with God's own con- 
sciousness. And all this he wishes to 
obtain during the bodily life of the 
material "I." 

Christianity calls such a state the Com- 
munion of Saints. Many Christians do 
not define what they mean by this article 
of belief. A greater number explain it 
substantially, in such words as I have 
just used, as a preliminary oneness of 
the soul of a living man who is in a 
"state of grace," with the souls of the 
Blessed in Heaven, who are themselves 
made one with God forever. The out- 
ward means of attaining to such a state 
of grace are defined for the practice of 
Christians; but, as in all other such mat- 
ters, the prescribed " way " has no value 
without the "intention," of which the 
outward expression is a prayer, which 
" intention " can hardly be formed with- 
out a previous act of "concentration," 
taking, in Christianity, the form of an 
invocation. The latter word means, per- 
haps, more properly a " calling in " than 
a "calling upon." 

The chief difficulty encountered by 
materialists in attempting to understand 
what m3rsticism is, appears to lie in their 
view of what is and what is not per- 
manent and abiding. The materialist 
says, practically, that matter is really in- 
destructible, and that it is therefore ever- 
lasting. He seems to add, as a corollary, 
that nothing which is not matter can be 
permanent. The mystic defines as eter- 
nal that which is not, by its nature, sus- 
ceptible of any change whatsoever, as, for 
instance, an absolute truth, such as the 
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statement that space is infinite, or an 
abstract truth, such as the fact that the 
conception of time is impossible without 
motion of matter in space. The mystic 
lays at the foundation of his belief the 
conception of Pure Being, universal, om- 
nipresent, the cause of all conceivable 
manifestation, on the ground that if Pure 
Being were not, nothing could *' be " at 
all. from an idea to a log of wood. The 
materialist stops here and either asserts 
that the mystic is quibbling with meta- 
physics, or answers that the perceptible 
fact of the existence of any material ob- 
ject is all that there is to be stated with 
regard to " being." " To be," he says, 
"is merely a verb necessary to us in the 
statement of any subsisting fact, and, in 
some languages, as often omitted as not." 

It is not practicable to enter here into 
a discussion about the real value of the 
verb "to be," as used by either party. 
The point is that to the mystic an idea 
has a sort of individual existence, as in 
Plato's view, whereas to the materialist 
it is never more than a description of 
something which, in his opinion, must 
have existed before the formation of its 
relative idea. In plain, though not 
technically accurate language, the ma- 
terialist believes the thing to have pre- 
ceded the idea; the mystic conceives the 
idea as having always had an existence, 
of which the thing is but a perishable 
expression. 

The mystic further regards the idea as 
having inherent power to take shape — 
** potential manifestation " — and also in- 
herent impulse to exert that power. The 
power itself may aptly be compared to 
that which we are accustomed to call the 
vital principle in all things that have life, 
or potential life in them, such as dry 
seeds, for instance, and it has hitherto 
eluded the marvellously careful obser- 
vation of the materialists. For the 
materialist makes a sharp division be- 
tween facts and ideas, and all that he 
cannot apprehend by the senses, or 
believes that he can never even con- 



ceive of apprehending, is vanity, having 
no real existence, or is something like a 
mathematical truth of which the existence 
is mathematically imaginary. The mystic, 
on the other hand, conceives no such di- 
vision possible between concrete and ideal 
being, but, on the contrary, regards it as 
impossible to define the limit at which 
the concrete manifestation wholly ceases 
and the pure idea begins — ^as impossible 
as it is in mathematics to reach the last 
term but one of a series tending to the 
infinitely little or the infinitely great. 

The whole conception of the incarna- 
tion of God in man rests, for the mystic, 
upon this belief in the unbroken chain of 
infinitesimal links connecting the idea 
with its manifestation. Every religion 
pre-supposes it. Every form of mate- 
rialism pre-denies it. The expression 
" the Word was made Flesh " is the as- 
sertion of it. Ex nihilo nihil, in nihilum 
nil posse reverti^ considered axiomatic 
by materialists, is the contradiction of it. 
The mystic holds that there is no such 
thing conceivable as 'nothing,' because 
• All is,' and where nothing is manifested 
there is potential Being. 

It is therefore comparatively easy for 
the mystic to regard the incarnation of 
God as natural and to be expected. The 
Buddhist, from his point of view of what 
God is, looks upon every living thing as 
a partial incarnation of God. From such 
a view to the belief in a series of Arahat- 
Buddhas is but a step, and the Buddhist 
is far from asserting that such incarna- 
tions have only, and can only, take place 
among Buddhists, seeing that Sakya 
Muni, the j)articular Arahat- Buddha from 
whom he derives his practice of mysti- 
cism, himself spoke of many Buddhas 
who had preceded him and of many that 
should come after him. The Buddhist, 
by which is here meant the Buddhist 
mystic, has tlierefore no difficulty in ac- 
cepting, in bis own very broad way, the 
Christian belief that " the Word was 
made Flesh," though he would no more 
say, in so many words, that Christ was 
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God, than he would say the same of his 
own Buddha, Sakya Muni, whom he 
variously designates as " The Blessed 
One," "The Happy One," "The True 
Way," but never, under any circum- 
stances, as **God." 

It would not at all disturb the Buddh- 
ist mystic to learn that Christ spoke of 
God as of a Person, by the name of the 
Father, as has been before explained; 
nor that He permitted Himself to be 
spoken of as the Son of God, though He 
spoke of Himself habitually as the Son 
of man. Man being, in the Buddhist's 
view, figuratively the image of God. the 
mystic would regard either expression 
as admissible, neither considering the 
former as arrogant, nor the latter as be- 
neath the dignity of a Being in whom 
" resided the Spirit of the Universe." 

It seems by no means surprising, for 
instance, that certain Buddhists should 
have heard with deep interest and pro- 
found sympathy the stories of Christ's 
birth, life, and passion, which may really 
have reached them through the accounts 
of travelling merchants and of pilgrims. 
Nor should we be astonished to find that 
the story had been written down and 
preserved, not once only, nor in one 
place, but often and in many countries 
inhabited by Buddhists. There is, on 
the contrary, every reason to believe that 
if the story reached them at all, it was 
really written out and kept, and read from 
time to time by some studious mystic. 

It is possible, undeniably, that the Rus- 
sian traveller, M. Notovitch, to whose 
book reference has already been made, 
may have been deceived and imposed 
upon by the proprietors of the two manu- 
scripts from which he derived his work 
and who, most probably, exacted what 
they considered to be a large payment for 
the use of it. M. Notovitch tells us also 
that he made his translation by the help 
of an interpreter, so that it may be very 
far from an accurate one, in spite of his 
best efforts to render the original cor- 
rectly. The manuscript, for instance, 



may have been of very recent date, 
though the traveller may have been in- 
duced to believe that it was very an- 
cient. 

There is one point which, in the present 
writer's opinion, establishes as a certainty 
that the account was not put together un- 
til long after the beginning of our era. At 
the time of Christ's life India had practi- 
cally adopted Buddhism as its national re- 
ligion, and our Lord, had He traversed the 
country, through Sindh to Jaggannath, 
would have found not Brahman priests 
expounding the Vedas, but Buddhist 
Bhikkus, or monks in innumerable mon- 
asteries, reciting the Suttas and living by 
the Wheel of the Law. How the Brah- 
manic religion subsisted during the long 
domination of Buddhism until a date 
usually fixed approximately in our fourth 
century, when it drove Buddhism com- 
pletely out of India proper, and substi- 
tuted, broadly speaking, Vishnavism and 
Shivaism in its place, is not thought to be 
precisely known. But so far as anything 
can be surely asserted of a country prac- 
tically without inscriptions, it may safely 
be said that a traveller in the first 
century of our era would certainly not 
have found Brahmans the acknowledged 
priests of Sindh, nor. would he have 
found a great Brahmanic shrine in Jag- 
gannath. 

The simplest supposition is that dur- 
ing or after the Mohammedan conquest 
some Christian, or some one instructed 
in Christianity, may have strayed to the 
outposts of Buddhism, and may have 
told certain monks the story which one 
of them thought worth preserving. 

It matters little how that story got to 
the place where M. Notovitch found it. 
That he actually did find it, as he de- 
scribes, and made a translation of it, there 
is no just reason to doubt. 

The interesting point connected with 
it lies chiefly in the Buddhist historian's 
evident readiness to accept the fact of 
"an" Incarnation, in his indubitable 
.sympathy for the doctrine taught by 
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Christ, in his high appreciation of the 
value of that doctrine to mankind — in 
short, in his willingness to receive all 



truth as part and complement of his own 
truth. 

F. Marion Crawford. 



THE NOVELIST AS A GENTLEMAN. 



Much has been said and written of late 
about the future tendencies of our litera- 
ture, and there is a decided inclination 
in some quarters to demand greater free- 
dom in the selection of subjects for fic- 
tion than has been generally counte- 
nanced in this century. The manifest 
(fiflSculty of maintaining the necessary 
standard of interest in novels, unless 
more liberty is to be allowed, discourages 
many novelists. The phenomenal money 
success of a few books which have over- 
sicpptd the bounds encourages some 
writers to produce similar stories, and to 
tell us that there is no reason why our 
public should not read in English what it 
reads in French, and what the French 
public reads. 

Yet there is a very good reason, as 
every one really knows. Amongst people 
who speak English it is taken for granted 
that the young girl reads, broadly speak- 
ing, the novels of the day which are 
written in English. She certainly reads 
the magazines. She is taken to see the 
great majority of plays in English. It is 
understood that whatever is in English 
is to be considered innocent until it is 
proved to be vicious. On the other hand, 
it is a rigid rule amongst EngWsh-speak- 
ing people that whatsoever appears in 
French is to be considered vicious until 
it is proved innocent. In France pre- 
cisely the same rule prevails, which is a 
fact not generally appreciated by us. The 
French young girl is largely fed on Eng- 
lish literature either in the original or 
translated, and even after she is married 
her husband often exercises a severe cen- 
sorship in the selection of books for her 
until she has reached maturer years. 
The French author writes in the certainty 
that his hook will be read only by men, 
and by women of the same class and age 



who read his productions here and in 
England, and who, in all three countries, 
carefully keep them from their daughters. 

It comes to this: Does the man nov- 
elist claim to be a gentleman, or not ? 
Almost all that we write is put into the 
hands of our young girls. The system 
may be a bad one, and there may be some 
means of modifying it in the interests of 
what is called art. In the mean time it 
exists, and has not been modified. There- 
fore the writer who puts into his book 
vicious matter is consciously and inten- 
tionally talking indecently to young 
girls. It comes to that. Most of us who 
have young daughters or sisters feel in 
our fists what we should do to a man 
guilty of that crime. For much that may 
be interesting, amusing, or indifferent to 
the grown-up woman of the world, if said 
or written to a young girl, would make 
the speaker or the writer liable to severe 
legal penalties, not to say social extinc- 
tion — if the matter did not appear in a 
book. 

It is impossible to label books. We 
cannot stamp the scarlet letter upon the 
binding of the realistic novel. Whatso- 
ever we write in English will surely find 
its way into the hands of young girls, and 
if it is bad for them, so much the worse 
for our own consciences, if we have any. 

To right-minded people, authors or 
public, the universality of the practice 
should answer the question once and for- 
ever. You would not say to your daugh- 
ters the things which M. Zola often says 
in his books, any more than M. Zola 
himself would tell his tales to his own 
children, or to any young girl. And he 
knows that there are probably very few 
young girls in France to-day who are in 
any danger of reading what he has 
written. He is not to be judged by our 
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social standards, nor are we to have 
the liberty which those standards give 
him. 

If looked at in this light there is no 
possibility of any other reply to the ques- 
tion whether or not we may tend in our 
writings to a more realistic and intimate 
treatment of the profoundly interesting 
problems arising in married life. But it 
is positively dishonorable and wicked to 
deny that before long we must have a 
general and easy means of distinguish- 
ing between two great classes of books, 
namely, those which deal with illicit love 
and those which do not. If a mark were 
set upon the former class, which every one 
could understand, the responsibility for 
the dissemination of the contents would 
rest with every individual into whose 
hands the book chanced to fall, as is the 
case in France. We are under the disad- 
vantage, as a race, of having hastily under- 
taken to produce nothing but literature 
for young girls ; and since we have dis- 
covered that we desire stronger food, we 
are practically circulating many books on 
false pretences, and thrusting upon the 
young girl what we want for ourselves, in 
order that we ourselves may have it with- 
out question. 

No one speaks more directly to indi- 
viduals than the novelist, or with more 
determined premeditation. The more 
interesting the novel, the more direct is 
the appeal to each person who reads it 
—the greater, probably, has the effort 
been to make it appeal strongly to the 
reader. Novelists who have consciences, 
and who write books touching upon sub- 
jects which should not be thrust upon 
young girls, can sometimes find means of 
telling a story in such a way that those 
for whom it is intended may understand, 
while those who are not may see nothing 
to understand beyond what appears on 
the surface. But such skill is rare, and 
the brutal book multiplies. 

No one wants a censorship of the 



press. The public consists on the whole 
of people who are distinctly good rather 
than bad. Experience of life is not guilt, 
nor is it immoral, or otherwise depraved, 
to wish to read the experience of others 
when it is set down in readable shape, 
with a good intention, by a strong hand. 
Prudishness is nothing but dishonest 
purity, of the half-and-half sort, which 
trembles at the letter and has the effront- 
ery to think all manner of evil in the 
spirit, taking it for granted that all other 
people think the same thoughts. It is 
not unwomanly to like manly literature, 
but it is unmaidenly. It is prudish for a 
married woman of thirty years to pretend 
that girlish innocence is life-lasting. At 
the same time it is the instinct as well 
as the duty of every woman to protect 
the innocence of every girl. That is 
also the duty of every man, and when it 
is not a man's instinct he is a bad man — 
so bad that if his bad instinct overcomes 
his sense of duty, it is the common and 
justifiable practice in this country to hang 
him to the nearest tree without trial, 
unless the law happens to be strong 
enough to interfere in his favor. 

It does not follow that young girls are 
to be kept to nursery literature. Very 
often, youth sees, does not understand, 
and passes by on the other side, un- 
scathed. That is not a reason for put- 
ting into its path what it should not see; 
but it is one reason why a certain lati- 
tude is permissible in what the young 
girl may read. We have accepted this 
latter fact in America. In many coun- 
tries girls are more ignorant than inno- 
cent. With us there seems to be more 
innocence than ignorance amongst thera. 
It is to be hoped that the knowledge of 
good is not the forerunner of the knowl- 
edge of evil, as it may prove to be unless 
we come to some understanding about 
the way in which the modern novel is to 
be presented to the public. 

ThOS. MAXWEJ.L. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES. 



The death of Professor William 
Dwight Whitney of Yale and the resig- 
nation of Professor Henry Drisler of 
G}lumbia have deprived the universities 
of two of their most illustrious members, 
both of them scholars of world-wide 
reputation. 

The selection for the deanships of 
Barnard and of Radcliffe College have 
won expressions of cordial approbation 
on all sides. The Dean of Barnard will 
be Miss Emily James Smith, who has 
passed the last year at Chicago as Fellow 
in Greek, and who has just taken her 
Ph.D. there. Miss Smith graduated at 
Bryn Mawr in 1889 after a brilliant 
course, studied with Professor Jebb at 
Cambridge 1889-90, and, returning to 
America, remained for two years in 
charge of the Greek department at 
Packer Institute. At Chicago she studied 
once more under her former Bryn Mawr 
professor, Dr. Paul Shorey. Miss 
Smith has contributed interesting papers 
to The Atlantic and to The Nation, 
besides publishing a delightful vol- 
ume of Selections from Lucian. Miss 
Agnes Irwin, the new Dean of Radcliffe, 
iias for many years conducted a singularly 
successful school for girls in Philadelphia^ 
and she is widely known as a most charm- 
ing woman and one of unusual intel- 
leaual attainments. 

In the University of Colorado, Lindley 
M. Keasbey, Ph.D.. R.P.D., who has 
resigned the chair of History, Economics, 
and Political Science to accept the As- 
sociate Professorship in Political Science 
in Bryn Mawr College, will be succeeded 
by James A. McLean, Ph.D. John Gar- 
diner, B.Sc., Professor of Biology, has 
been granted leave of absence for a year, 
during which time his work will be car- 
ried on by W. S. Nickerson, ScD., of 
Harvard University. Caroline M. Hyde, 
M.S., has resigned her position as In- 
structor in Latin. In the Law School the 



following appointments have been made : 
Moses Hallett, LL.D., Professor of Amer- 
ican Constitutional Law and Federal 
Jurisprudence; Charles M. Campbell, 
P.B., B.C.L., Professor of Law; Oscar F. 
A. Greene, M.A.. Professor of Roman 
Law; Herbert B. Shoemaker, B.A., 
LL.B., Professor of Law; Lewis S. 
Young, B.L., Professor of Law ; William 
M. Maguire, Assistant Professor of 
American Constitutional Law and Fed- 
eral Jurisprudence; Albert A. Reed, 
LL.B., Instructor in Law. 

Wellesley announces the appK>intment 
of Mrs. Julia Josephine Irvine, M. A., as 
Acting President. Mrs. Irvine is a grad- 
uate of Cornell University, and was for a 
number of years a teacher in New York 
City. She was afterward a student at 
Leipzig University, and at Bologna and 
Athens from 1887 to 1890. In 1890 she 
was appointed Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature at Wellesley 
College, and has held this place until the 
present time. Mrs. Irvine has been one 
of the two professors who have dis- 
charged the duties of an executive since 
the death of President Shafer last Jan- 
uary. 

The Rev. F. A. Shoup, D.D., formerly 
Professor of Mathematics and Meta- 
physics in the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., has resigned in order to 
take charge of the Columbia Institute, 
Columbia, Tenn., and to be the Rector 
of St. Peter's Church in the same place. 
Pending the election of his successor his 
classes in Mathematics will be conducted 
by the Adjunct Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Professor G. S. Clark, C.E., and 
his classes in Metaphysics by Mr. John 
Feamley, M.A. The Rev. Greenough 
White, M.A., B.D., who has been for the 
past year at Trinity College, Hartford, 
comes to the University of the South as 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Polity in the Theological Seminary. 
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^The University of the City of New 
York, which takes possession of its new 
quarters in the fall, announces the ap- 
pointments of Charles L. Bristol, M.A., 
as Associate Professor of Biology; of 
Marshall S. Brown, M.A., as Professor 
of History and Political Sciences; of 
Pomeroy Ladue, Ph.D., as Associate 
Professor of Mathematics ; of George J. 
James, Ph.D., as Professor of the History 
of Education ; and of Charles B. Bliss, 
Ph.D., as Assistant Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology. Daniel A. Murray, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics, goes to Cornell. 

At Lake Forest University the addi- 
tions to the Faculty are Professor George 
Schmidt. Professor of German Language 
and Literature; Mr. William Bray, In- 
structor in Botany; and Instructors in 
Economics and in English Philology. 
Professor Harper of the Department of 
Botany has been granted two years' leave 
of absence to study in Germany, and dur- 
ing his absence his lecture-work will be 
carried on by Dr. Coulter and Mr. Uline. 

The department of geology in Cornell 
University has been fully reorganized. 
Ralph Stockman Tarr has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Dynami- 
cal Geology and Physical Geography ; 
two additions have been made in the ap- 
pointment of Adem Capen Gill as As- 
sistant Professor of Mineralogy and Pet- 
rography, and Gilbert Dennison Harris 
as Assistant Professor of Palaeontology. 

At Brown University, James Seth, 
A.M., Associate Professor of Natural 
Theology on the Elton Foundation, will 
become Professor of Philosophy and 



Elton Professor of Natural Theology. 
William Dye Mount, M.E., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, has 
resigned in order to accept a position in 
Practical Engineering in Southwestern 
Virginia. 

At Ohio. State University, Rev. A, C 
Barrows, D.D., has been elected to the 
Chair of English Literature in place of 
Rev. James Chalmers, LL.D. Mr. C. R. 
Watson, a recent graduate of Princeton, 
has been elected Assistant in Latin and 
French to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Mr. W. S. Elden. who goes 
to the University of Michigan. 

At the University of Texas the Chair 
of Chemistry left vacant by the resigna* 
tion of Professor Edgar Everhart. and 
that of Mental Philosophy by the death 
of Professor Walter Lefevre, will be filled. 

Professor Arthur J. Hopkins, Ph.D. 
(Amherst '85, and Johns Hopkins '93), has 
accepted the appointment of Instructor 
in Chemistry at Amherst. 

Dr. H. B. Gibson of the chemical de- 
partment of Wesleyan University, will 
become Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Missouri. 

Professor A. E. Phillips has resigned 
from the Chair of Civil Engineering in 
Purdue University. 

Robert J. Aley, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Indiana University, will go to 
Leland Stanford as Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics. 

Mr. Z. W. Coombs, Instructor in Mod- 
ern Languages at the Worcester Poly- 
technic, has been granted leave of absence 
for a year, which he will spend in 
Germany. 



Notes and Announcements. 



It is said in London that two books 
of great interest will be published in the 
near future : Macau/ay* s/ournal and Prof, 
/owetfs Conversations, 

An American edition of Henry S. 



Salt's Animal Rights Considered in Rela'- 
tion to Social Progress will soon be pub- 
lished. It will contain an essay on vivi- 
section, by Albert Lefiingwell. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford's new novel. 
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which will run as a serial in the lUustrat- 
td London News before appearing in book 
form, is entitled A Flash of Summer. 

English and French translations of 
the philosophical works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche are to appear simultaneously 
ia London and Pans. 

A NEW edition of Daniell's Text-book 
of ike Principles of Physics is promised 
lor early publication. It will be thor- 
oughly revised, and brought up to date 
io every resoect 

An exceedingly clever novel by a new 
writer will be published by Macmillan & 
Co. Its title is A Drama in Dutch, and 
its author is known only by the initials 
•Z.Z." 

Mr. Norman Gale is preparing an 
anthology based on a very novel and re- 
markable principle. It is to be a selec- 
tion from the works of living poets under 
forty years of age. 

The late Professor Marshall's Lectures 
on the Darwinian Theory are being pre- 
pared for the press by the author's brother, 
Dr. C F. Marshall. The work will not, 
however, be published before the au- 
tumn. 

Mr. Gladstone's translation of the 
Odes of Horace, from which a selection 
has appeared in the Nineteenth Century, 
is to be published some time during the 
summer by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Mr. Arthur Strong will shortly pub- 
lish the first part of an edition of an 
Arabic MS. in the British Museum, con- 
taining an account of the Muslim con- 
quest of Abyssinia in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

A new edition of Jane Austen's im- 
mortal stories is to be published next 
winter by Macmillan & Co., who are for- 
tunate m having secured Mr. Hugh 
Thomson to illustrate them. 

Mrs. Molesworth will give the 
children a most delightful story for her 
Christmas annual next winter in My New 
Home. It will be fully illustrated, and 
published in uniform style with her other 
popular books. 

A story of adventure in the South 
Seas, written by Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Llovd Osbourne, with the title The 
Ebb-Tide, will be published by Stone & 
Kimball of Chicago and Cambridge, 

E. C. StEDMAN's Victorian Anthology, 
which will be compiled from the whole 



field of English poetry from 1837 to the 
present time, will be issued in the autumn 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The work is 
intended as a companion to the author's 
review of poetry in the Victorian period. 

A forthcoming volume in the " Can- 
terbury Poets Series " to be called Poems 
and Lyrics of Nature, will contain contri- 
butions from A.C. Benson, S.R. Crockett, 
Norman Gale, William Watson, Oscar 
Wilde. Andrew Lang, A. C. Sv'inburne, 
Robert Buchanan, and o;her& 

Mr. Saintsbury is preparing a new 
volume of essays, to which he will give 
the title of Corrected Impressions, Among 
the subjects will be Thackeray and Car- 
lyle. The volume will be published by 
Mr. Heinemann. 

Ginn & Co. publish this summer The 
First Latin Book, by W. C. Collar, Head- 
master of Roxbury Latin School, and M. 
Grant Daniell, Principal of Chauncy- 
Hall School, two well-known teachers, 
whose long experience has rendered them 
well fitted to deal with the subject. This 
is not a revision of The Beginner s Latin 
Book, but a new and fresh work. 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman is at work, 
it is said, upon an historical novel treat- 
ing of the times of Charles I. A bundle 
of short stories from his pen. The Me- 
moirs of a Statesman, is also announced 
as nearly ready. 

Mr. Henry Altemus announces a 
handbook for the use of mothers, called 
The Care of Children, by Elizabeth Ro- 
binson Scovil, Superintendent of the 
Newport Hospital; and The Fairest of the 
Fair, by Hildegarde Hawthorne,daughter 
of Julian Hawthorne and granddaughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

A COMPLETE edition of Mr. Austin 
Dobson's poems, including much hitherto 
unpublished matter, is announced for the 
fall. It will be illustrated with etchings 
by Lalauze of Paris. 

Among D. Appleton & Co.'s books for 
summer reading are Justin McCarthy's 
new novel. Red Diamonds ; A Daughter 
of To-day, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan); and A Davghter of 
Music, by G. Colmore, whose work has 
"been compared with that of the BrontS 
sisters. 

John Campbell Oman, Professor of 
Natural Science in the Government Col- 
lege, Lahore, and author of Indian Life, 
Religious and Social, will publish immedi- 
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ately through Ma#millaii & €•. a volume 
on TAe Great Indian Epics, dealing with 
the stories of the Ramayana and the Ma- 
habharata. 

The Rev. C. Ellis Stevens. LL.D.. 
D.C.L., author of Sources of the Constp- 
tution of the United States, a book now 
attracting attention as answerinff Douglas 
CampbelX is an American by birth and 
descent, and not an Englishman, as some 
of the reviewers declare. He is rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, the old 
church of Washington and Franklin. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. arc about 
to add to their pretty series of i6mos 
a collection of Quaker Idylls. These 
stories are said to be somewhat on the 
order of Miss Wil kins' sketches, and were 
brought to the attention of the publish- 
ers by a Harvard Professor, who was en- 
thusiastic over them. 

Rev. S. R. Crockett, whose latest 
work. The Raiders, is now in its fourth 
edition after an extraordinarily success- 
ful run both in England and America, is 
hard at work on his new novels, — Maa 
Sir Uchtred of the Hills, The Lilac Sun 
Bonnet, and The Killing Time, all of 
which are promised for the summer and 
autumn. 

Some new fragments of the Palestinian- 
Syriac translation of the Old Testament 
will be published in the Anecdota Oxo- 
niensia by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam. 
They will be from a palimpsest in the 
Bodleian Library containing a few verses 
of Exodus and a few verses of 2 Kings, 
copied at St. Catharine's, Mount Sinai, 
by Mr. Stenning, Wadham College. Ox- 
ford. 

Among the books for summer reading 
published by Harper & Bros, are The 
Potter^s Thumb by Flora Annie Steel, a 
story of life in India, with mysterious 
natives and athletic Englishmen among 
its characters ; and Three Weeks in Poli- 
tics, by Mr. Bangs of Coffee and Repartee 
fame, whose late experience has given 
him material for a most amusing little 
book. 

Mr. Charles Booth, whose work on 
the Condition of the Aged Poor has just 
been published, intends in a further 
volume to deal with various proposals 
for the relief of this section of the poor. 
The fifth and sixth volume of the same 
author's Life and Labour of the People in 
London will be issued shortly by Mac- 



millan k Co. These two volumes will 
deal with the trades of London generally. 

The Clarendon Press will publish im- 
mediately, in a limited edition, a volume 
of Latin Prose Versions, by various 
scholars, edited by Prof. G. G. Ramsay, 
of Glasgow. Among the contributors are 
Coning^on, Shilleto, Henry Nettleship, 
the present Archbishop 01 Canterbury, 
Prof. Robinson Ellis, Prof. Butcher, 
Prof. Post^te. the Rev. W. W. Merry, 
the Rev. E. C. Wickham. Dr. J. E, 
Sandys, Dr. J. S. Reid, Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick, and Mr. E. D. A. Morshead. 

During a preliminary search in France 
for materials illustrative of English his- 
tory, Mr. Round has noted two docu- 
ments of which the existence seems to 
have been hitherto unknown. One is 
the final and elaborate treaty between 
Henry II. and his daughter-in-law. 
" the young queen," which should cer- 
tainly find a place in any future edition 
of the Foedera, The other is a 
writ of the Empress Maud in which, 
even after her expulsion from London, 
she treats the capital as still in her 
power, and speaks of England as " r^^ 
num meum, a phrase occurring, it is said, 
in only one other of her known charters. 

THE exquisite Temple Shakespeare^ 
which Macmillan & Co. are publishing, 
has Measure for Measure and The Com-- 
edy of Errors for its latest volumes. They 
are illustrated with engravings of the 
bust of the poet which is in Stratford 
Church anci of the grammar-school 
where he learned '* small Latine and less 
Greeke." ** Prefaces, notes, and glossary, 
as well as the harmonious typography, 
are excellent," writes the New York 
Times, "The size of (the volumes and 
their price imperiously remind one that 
the most precious things are often simple 
and accessible to everybody." 

The American Folk Lore Society is 
about to undertake an extensive scheme 
of publication under the name of Me- 
moirs of the American Folk Lore Society, 
The first volume of this series is Folk 
Tales of Angola, by Heli Chatelain. late 
United States commercial agent in Lo- 
anda. West Africa; the second will be 
a collection of The French Creole Tales of 
Louisiana, by Professor Alc6e Fortier of 
Tulane ; and succeeding ones will deal 
with the mass of current superstitions 
still found among the English-speaking 
population. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL and critical essay on 
" Ossian "Macpherson and the rise and in- 
fluence of the Ossianic legend is being 
written by Mr. Bailey Saunders, who con- 
tributed an article on the subject to the 
Dictionary of National Biography. The 
volume, which will include a series of 
hitherto unpublished letters, partlv from 
the Marquess of Abergavenny's NfSS. at 
Eridge and partly from the British Mu- 
seum, will ttirow a good deal of fresh 
light on Macpherson's life and character, 
and contain an account of his famous 
quarrel with Johnson, very different from 
that supplied by Boswell. It will have 
Romney's po^rait of Macpherson as a 
frontispiece. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have just issued 
an interesting contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Protectorate, entitled '* Oliver 
Cromwell: a history comprising a narra- 
tive of his life, with extracts from his 
letters and speeches, and an account of 
the political, religious, and military affairs 
of England during his time." by Samuel 
Harden Church, who has made the sub- 
ject a study for many years. They have 
also just ready a life of Newton Booth, 
war governor of California, together with 
his speeches and addresses, edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Lauren £. 
Crane. 

LovELL, Coryell & Co. announce a 
scries of Masterpieces of English Litera^ 
lure which will be fully illustrated by half- 
tone engravings and photogravures. The 
initial publications of this series will in- 
clude Green's masterly History of the 
English People / Justin McCarthy's vivid 
History of* Our Own Times ^ with a new 
introduction, and supplementary chap- 
ters bringing the work down to Mr. 
Gladstone's resignation of the premier- 
ship; Mrs. Oliphant's Victorian Age of 
the English People, and Bulwer Lytton s 
Lasi Says of Pompeii, 

The Cambridge University Press, will 
s^iortly publish a work on The Apostles 
Creed; its relation to Primitive Chris- 
tianity, by Dr. Swete, Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge. Its purpose 
is to supply educated members of the 
English Church who are not professed 
theologians with materials for forminc^ 
a judgment upon a controversy which 
originated in Germany and which has 
recently attracted attention in England. 
The substance of the book was delivered 
in the form of lectures at Cambridge 
during the Lent Term of the present year. 



A NEW and authoritative translation of 
the novels of Ivan Turgenev (so the new 
spelling runs) is being made by Mrs. 
Edward Garnett for Macmillan & Co. 
Rudin will form the first volume, and 
will be published immediately; while 
Liza, the second volume will be ready in 
the fall. Mrs. Garnett is already well 
known as a translator of peculiar skill. 

The late Professor Robertson Smith 
had planned to bring out a Dictionary of 
the Bible, and Canon Cheyne has now 
undertaken the editorship of this im- 
portant work, which will be published by 
Macmillan & Co. 

A " Transatlantic Publishing 
Company" has been formed in New 
York, under the literary superintendence 
of Mr. J. M. Stoddart, who for many 
years has edited Lippincotfs Magazine. 
This company will issue a popular and 
scientific quarterly, and also a Trans^ 
atlantic Magazine^ consisting of short 
stories. The latter p>eriodical is espe- 
cially meant to offer English writers of 
short stories the means of copyrighting 
such productions in the United States 
by simultaneous publication in that 
country of stories printed in England. 

Messrs. Flood & Vincent, Meadville, 
Pa., publishers of the Chautauqua text- 
books, announce the following volumes, 
which will constitute the Chautauqua 
course of reading for the autumn and 
winter of 1894-95: The Growth of the 
English Nation^ by Profs. Katharine Co- 
man and Elizabeth Kendall, of Wellesley 
College; Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by Prof. H. P. Judson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Renaissance and 
Modern Art, by Prof. William Goodyear, 
of the Brooklyn Institute; From Chaucer 
to Tennyson, by Prof. Henry A. Beers, 
of Yale University ; Walks and Talks in 
the Geological Field, by the late Prof. 
Alexander Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan. 

A COLLECTED edition of the writings 
of Robert Louis Stevenson will soon be 
published in England. The edition will 
be in 20 volumes, subdivided into sec- 
tions, such as Travels and Excursions, 
Tales and Fantasies; and as the volumes 
in the different sections will be numbered 
separately, any future works can be easily 
added in uniform shape. Various papers 
never before collected will be included in 
this edition, the author being now en- 
gaged in revising these miscellaneous 
articles. An etched portrait and a few 
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frontispieces will be the only illustrations. 
The octavo volumes are to be particularly 
well made, and the public subscriptions 
are to be limited to looo signed copies. 

GiNN & Co. have just issued The Phi- 
losopkyof Teaching, by Arnold Tompkins; 
and a selection from Kuskin, edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Mrs. Lois G. 
HufEord, and containing two lectures from 
Sesame and Lilies, three from Unto this 
Last, six from Fors Clavigera and Athena, 
Queen of the Air, Both these books 
nave been already adopted by the Indi- 
ana Teachers' Reading Circle. 

The large number of works of recent 
date on book-plates, or ^-jr-//-^/^. its jargon 
equivalent, as Mr. Egerton Castle calls it, 
denotes a growing interest in the subject. 
In America we are less fortunate in our 
available literature than in England, 
but the need is soon to be supplied 
with the publication by Macmillan & 
Co. of Mr. Charles Dexter Allen's work 
on American Book-plates, Two large-pa- 
per editions will be issued : one printed 
on vellum, with about forty full-page 
plates, and limited to fifty numbered 
copies; the other on hand-made paper, 
with twenty plates, and limited to one 
hundred numbered copies. 

A Walt Whitman Society, with Mr. 
Horace L. Traubel as secretary, has been 
planned, and is just now perfecting its 
permanent organization. Its objects are : 
I. The consolidation within a single 
organization of all persons who are inter- 
ested in the life and work of Walt Whit- 
man. 2. The establishment of Centres 
in different parts of the world, which 
shall bring together the lovers and ad- 
mirers of Whitman, and which, by the 
maintenance of correspondence and the 
exchange of views, shall tend to close 
fraternal relations among the members 
of the Society. 3. The publication, from 
time to time, of Whitman literature, and 
of such essays and other papers as may 
be deemed valuable in elucidation of 
Whitman's philosophy of life, or in ex- 
position of his poetry and principles. 

Macmillan & Co. have in the press a 
new work by Mr. David G. Ritchie, of 
Jesus College, Oxford, on Natural 
Rights. The first part will contain an 
historical sketch of the theory of natural 
rights and of the influence of the idea of 
"nature" in ethics and politics, followed 
by a philosophical analysis of the con- 
ception of •• right." The second part will 
examine in detail the more important of 



the alleged natural rights, which have 
been conspicuous in the American and 
French Declarations — ^the question of 
toleration being discussed at greatest 
length. None of the contents of the 
book have previously appeared in print, 
except a chapter on The Right of Prop- 
erty, which IS published this month, in 
an Italian translation, in La Riforma 
Sociale, The work will form a volume 
in ** The Library of Philosophy," of which 
Mr. J. H. Muirhead is editor. 

Among G. P. Putnam's Sons' an- 
nouncements for the summer are: Mad 
Sir Uchtred, by S. R. Crockett, in the 
Autonym Library ; The Honorable Stan- 
bury, and Others, by Two. and Helen, by 
Vocs, in the Incognito Library; Lorve 
and Sha^vl'Straps, by Annette L. Noble, 
the first volume of ihe Hudson Library, 
a new series of fiction ; Eyes Like the 
Sea, a translation of Maurice J6kai*5 
latest story ; No Enemy, the Story of a 
Gentleman Tramp, by Elbert G. Hub- 
bard ; On and Off the Saddle : Character- 
istic Sights and Scenes from the Great 
Northwest to the Antilles, by a well- 
known New Yorker ; and The Story of 
South Africa, in the " Story of the Na- 
tions Series." 

A SERIES entitled Studia Sinaitica is 
being issued by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, from MSS. photographed 
in the convent library by Mrs. S. S. Lewis. 
Parts I and III are catalogues of the 
Syriac and Arabic MSS. compiled by 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, under the 
direction of the Archbishop of Mount 
Sinai. Part II is an Arabic version of 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians. Galatians, and part of Ephe- 
sians. transcribed by Mrs. Gibson from a 
ninth-century MS. As all Arabic ver- 
sions hitherto known, with one doubtful 
exception, have been made by western 
scribes, the judgment of scholars with 
regard to this one is awaited with con- 
siderable interest. Part IV is a tract of 
Plutarch's on the advantage to be derived 
from a man's enemies, transcribed by 
Mr. Rendel Harris from the Aristides 
MS., and edited by Dr. Eberhard Nestle. 

Two important works about to be 
published by D. Appleton & Co. are: The 
United States of America, a picture of the 
American Commonwealth as it is to-day. 
an aggregation of careful studies of its 
natural resources, its industries and com- 
merce, and its work in education, litera- 
ture, and the arts, written by specialists 
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and edited by Professor N. S. Shaler; 
and The Claims of Christianity^ the work 
of an English writer, Mr. W. S. Lilly, 
who, after discussing the claims of other 
religions, maintains the power of Chris- 
tianity, yet emphasizes the necessity for 
expansion in Christian philosophy to 
deal with the new problems of science 
and metaphysics. 

The New York Mathematical So- 
ciety, which for several years has been 
gradually growing in numbers, and now 
includes among iis25o members, almost 
all the prominent mathematicians in the 
United States and Canada, has deter- 
mined upon a change of name, and will 
be known after July i, 1894, as the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society. The July 
number will bring to a close the third 
volume of its Bulletin^ the only journal 
published in the English language devot- 
ing itself to the critical and historical 
side of Mathematics. The Society hopes 
in the future to keep extending its in- 
fluence for good in the mathematical 
world, and is now making preparations 
for the publication of the papers pre- 
sented to the Mathematical Congress 
held last summer in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. These 
papers, prepared, as they were, to a large 
extent, lor the purpose of giving a gen- 
eral survey of the present state of knowl- 
edge throughout almost the entire range 
of mathematics, will constitute one of 
the most important mathematical publi- 
cations of recent years. 

A TRANSLATION of Leibnitz's Critique 
of Locke, translated from the French by 
Alfred G. Langley, A.M., is now in press, 
and will soon be published by Macmillan 
& Co. under the title '*New Essays on 
the Understanding, by the Author of 
the System of Pre-Established Har- 
mony." It consists of a translation of 
the entire fifth volume of Gerhardt's 
edition of The Philosophical Writings of 
Leibnits, which includes, besides the 
New Essays, several shorter pieces of 
Leibnitz on the New Essays, and an 
Introduction by Gerhardt; also of an 
Appendix containing a translation of 
several other short pieces of Leibnitz 
bearing on the subjects discussed in the 
New Essays or referred to therein, not 
included by Gerhardt in this fifth vol- 
ume, together with an Index to the en- 
tire book, and, most probably, a brief 
Introduction on the Philosophy of Leib- 
nitz. The translator has prepared notes 
to the New Essays giving the readings 



to the different editions, when materially 
divergent and important; biographical 
and bibliographical information regard- 
ing persons and books referred to in the 
course of the work, so far as such in- 
formation could be obtained ; references 
to other pieces of Leibnitz where he dis- 
cusses the same topic ; and a few explana- 
tions of terms thought to be obscure and 
the explanations of which are not gener- 
ally known or easily accessible. The notes 
do not pretend to be a commentary on 
the text. Except in a few cases, the 
reader or student has purposely been left 
to gain his knowledge of Leibnitz's views 
from Leibnitz himself. Extended com- 
mentary was impossible within the neces- 
sary limits of the volume, nor indeed is 
it necessary. The philosophical notes, 
therefore, confine themselves to a brief 
statement of Leibnitz's views and to 
brief criticism, or indication of criticism. 
More could not be attempted, and ac- 
cordingly was not included in the plan. 
The aim was to bring Leibnitz's great 
work within the reach of English stu- 
dents and to render it more easily ac- 
cessible, with such annotation, literary 
and other, as would make it more ac- 
ceptable to the student. It may be 
added that the Appendix will contain, 
among other pieces, translations of the 
Essai de Dyftamique and the Specimen 
Dynamicum, and a letter in which Leib- 
nitz sets forth with much fulness and 
clearness his " Law of Coiitinuity." 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd has been for 
years a writer of weighty and thoughtful 
articles on scientific subjects in the lead- 
ing reviews, but until the publication a 
few months ago of Social Evolution, his 
name was practically unknown. For all 
interested m science, sociology, and re- 
ligious questions, it is unquestionably 
the book of the year, and is likely to 
have more than a mere temporary in- 
fluence on the social controversy. Mr. 
Kidd is employed in the Civil Service. 
He is still young — thirty-five; and though 
Social Evolution is his first work of any 
length, his record in scientific study and 
research is already considerable. Articles 
from his pen, not all of them signed, 
have appeared in the Nineteenth Century, 
Review of Reviews, the English Illus- 
trated, Cornhill, Longman's, and other 
magazines and reviews. His book was 
begun nearly six years ago, and he 
' worked at it continuously, that is, he did 
something on the subject every day. A 
good many of the ideas which he subse- 
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quently followed up and eventually de- 
veloped came to him from a prolonged 
study of colonies of social insects. For 
years Mr. Kidd kept several colonies of 
both bees and ants in his former rooms 
in a central part of London. The subject 
has been of keen interest to him all. his 
life. A comparative study, he found, 
brought out the fact that social efficiency 
amongst the social insects is purchased 
at the expense of the gradual specializa- 
tion, subordination, and degeneration of 
the individual. In some species this 
produces extraordinary limits and pro- 
duces a remarkable series of phenomena. 
A new and special factor, however, is in- 
troduced in human society, the reason of 
the individual leading him to resist the 



tendency to subordination. Hence arises a 
large class of phenomena quite special to 
human society. Mr. Kidd followed the 
Weismann controversy from the begin- 
ning with great interest, and almost from 
the outset saw that it must have a most 
profound influence on our social philos- 
ophy. His views on the subject were 
contributed to the Review of Reviews. 
Four years ago he saw Dr. Weismann at 
his house in Freiburg, in Baden, and had 
a long and interesting interview with 
him. The great German scientist is now 
taking an interest in the German trans- 
lation of Mr. Kidd's book. The second 
edition was exhausted in America on the 
day of publication, and a third is now in 
press. — The Bookman, 



Reviews. 



Social Evolution, By Benjamin Kidd. (Mac- 

millan & Co.) 

The founder of a science is he who first 
puts in words a generalization broad and 
comprehensive enough to bring into correla- 
tion, seeming or real, the facts in a certain 
department of knowledge. Such a generali- 
zation, which is called a theory while it re- 
mains under the world's debate, rises to the 
dignity of a " law of nature " Jf the discus- 
sion terminates in its favor, 7f the general 
decision is that it correlates all the facts and 
covers all the i^enomena within its field of 
action. 

The enunclators of such theories are kings 
of thought and the greatest of men ; the 
work done by them, marking as it does in 
each Instance the beginning of a new epoch 
in mental progress, ranks almost infinitely 
above that performed by the collectors of the 
theorist's raw material-^unassimilated facts. 

Of less importance than might seem at 
first sight is it that the theory should be ab- 
solutely demonstrable, or that its claim to 
consideration as a law should be universally 
recognized. Rather is it true that no such 
theory was ever so demonstrated, and that 
practically none can ever receive such recog- 
nition. Probability, greater or less, is ail 
that can be attained, but between probability, 
after it has risen to a sufiBcient height, and 
certainty itself there is no appreciable differ- 
ence. 

No one, for instance, however much he 
might dispute the adequacy of the evolution- 
ary theory to explain the universe, would 
deny that it is one of the most, perhaps the 
most, colossal achievements of the human 
mind, or that its discoverer revolutionized 
the processes of hutnan thought, and conse- 
quently is to be classed among the world's 



intellectual giants. Less, but like, was the 
declaration that natural selection is the 
method by which all animate beings advance 
from the relatively homogeneous to the rela- 
tively heterogeneous. The atomic theory 
and those of gravitation and of the conserva- 
tion of energy bring their formulators into 
the same category, though on a lower plane. 

Work like theirs, and in consequence class- 
ing its doer with them, is performed by Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd in his book on Social Evolu- 
tion, 

This is an extraordinary assertion, and is not 
made without a full realization of its gravity 
and of its danger — to the maker. To sub- 
stantiate such a claim, proof must be given 
that Mr. Kidd has presented a new law that 
brings into harmonious accord phenomena 
hitherto apparently isolated and activities 
apparently antagonistic ; or has put into 
terms at once simple and convincing a new 
theory that for all time substitutes order in a 
broad domain where seeming confusion has 
till now always reigned. 

Not many such domains exist. So nearly 
all relations of matter, whether in its animate 
or inanimate forms, have been covered already 
by the generalizations to which reference has 
been made that few additions to the list are 
to be expected. Here and there, however, 
apparent breaks in the continuity of phenom- 
ena still remain, and certain congeries of faas, 
still lawless to the view of common men, 
promise immortal fame to him with eyes 
clear and penetrant enough first to see what 
vrill thereafter be visible to all. 

Singularly enough, the field most promis- 
ing of results in this direction is that which, 
of all others, has been longest and most 
closely scanned. That field is mankind. 
There the obscurity is densest, the confusion 
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most bewndering, the contradictions most 
muDcrons, the collected facts least susceptible 
to correlation. Yet from the dawn of history 
man has recognized in himself and his fellows 
the properest objects of his study, surpassing 
all others in interest as in importance. 

And he has studied himself, and them, in- 
defatigably. The famous "Know thyself" 
of the Greek sage was no new word of com- 
mand, and the attempt to obey it had been 
made as strenuously before his time as it has 
been since. The only result, however, up to 
the present day, has been the accumulation 
of a vast mass of material, the gathering of 
innumerable facts. This material and these 
facts, thrust almost haphazard into books, 
constitute what is known as ** history." 
That of all literature these books are the least 
comprehensible is a truth which has received 
frequent recognition, but so invariable has 
been the failure of all attempts to establish 
order in this chaos, to explain why such and 
such effects have followed such and such 
causes, that an impression never formulated, 
indeed, but none the less vaguely felt, has 
grown up that man is, in some way or other, 
and to some degree or other, not subject, like 
the rest of the world, to immutable and in- 
frangible laws, that for him the sequence of 
effect from cause is not invariable^, and that, 
in a more or less explicable universe, be alone 
is an altogether insolvable enigma. 

That this was an irrational impression, and 
therefore false, has never been doubted seri- 
ously enough to raise the doubt to the dignity 
of a formal theory; instead, it has only been 
added as another enigma to the already end 
less list, and man, whose sciences explained, 
whether truly or not, the origin and develop- 
ment of the universe, and of all else in it, was 
still without a science that explained himself 
or his actions, his successes or his failures, 
his relations as an individual to his fellows as 
society. 

The facts, collected so laboriously and tire- 
lessly, refused to coalesce; like mingled gases 
io a jar, intangible and alien, they waited for 
an electric spark, bright and swift, to com- 
bine them as an entity from what before was 
only an accidental and mechanical mixture of 
dissimilarities. 

Such a spark has surely come at last — the 
theory enunciated in this Social Evolution, 
Now, finally, there is a basis on which to be- 
gin the science of sociology, hitherto non- 
existent. For, though there is a vast socio- 
logical literature, with all of history and all of 
meuphysics as merely departments of it, and 
almost innumerable would-be and often so- 
called sociologists, the science of society is 
yet unwritten. In the chronology of that 
science, 1894 will hereafter be known as the 
Year One. and Mr. Kidd's book as Volume 
One in its bibliography. . . .— 2^(4/ New York 
Times, 

This book, like Pearson's National Life 



and Character t which was so widely read and 
discussed a little more than a year ago, is a 
striking contribution to society's knowledge 
of itself. In a sense it is economic ; in a 
deeper sense it is philosophical. However 
classed, it is a book that thoughtful men and 
women will be glad to read and reflect upon. 

The author has read widely in the fields of 
social science and political history, and is a 
firm believer in organic evolution. On that 
theory, and particularly on Weismann's in- 
terpretation of it, he takes his stand. His 
method consists in applying the methods 
and, so far as applicable, the conclusions of 
modern biology to the analysis of social 
phenomena. Progress, he holds, is the re- 
sult of selection and rejection. It can take 
place in no other way. To recognize this 
law is the first step toward any true science 
of society. Furthermore, progress is neces- 
sary. Selection and rejection are at work 
among us, whether we will or not. Since 
life began there has been no escape from 
these forces. Suspend this selection, the 
competition that makes progress possible, 
and we should not only no longer go for- 
ward, but actually go backward. This con- 
clusion Mr. Kidd draws from biology. We 
may or may not like the storm and stress of 
conflict — now silent, now violent — but it is 
none the less the first condition of progress. 
To it we owe what is best and most perfect 
in the life of to-day, and all that has promise 
fqr the future. ^ 

Man, Mr. Kidd finds, brings with him into ' 
this struggle two new forces — forces that pro- 
foundly modify it. One of these is his rea- 
son ; and the other is his social instinct, his 
capacity to act in concert with his fellows. 
Among early groups of men the struggle for 
existence took the form of war. Wherever 
we meet with savage man, he is engaged in 
continuous warfare. By war, too, the earli- 
est empires known to history were formed 
and developed. This stage of history reached 
its culmination in the Roman Empire. In 
later centuries, in our own time, the condi- 
tion of the rivalry and its outward manifesta- 
tions have greatly changed, but there is no 
cessation or diminution of the rivalry itself. 
The struggle for existence has been raised to 
a higher level, and its efficiency as a cause of 
progress 'has been greatly enlarged. The 
struggle is now between the individual man 
and his fellows, rather than between groups 
of men or nations. Just as the individual 
has been substituted for the group as the unit 
of which the civil law takes account, so man 
has been substituted for men as the unit in 
the struggle for existence. 

In this struggle for existence all cannot 
succeed. Man being endowed with reason 
comes to see this fact and its relation to his 
interests as an individual. The conditions 
of progress are and always have been neces- 
sarily incompatible' with the welfare of a 
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large proportion of the individuals compris- 
ing any species. Reason, therefore, tells the 
individual that his own interests are at vari- 
ance with those of his race. Progress is a 
grand thing for generations yet unborn, but 
it means disaster and privation to thousands 
of individuals. The advent of reason, there- 
fore, ought of itself to place a bar across 
the path of progress by removing or minimiz- 
ing, in the individual's interest, the factors 
that enter into the struggle for existence. 
Karl Marx, Henry George, Edward Bellamy, 
and the like but give voice to the restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction that thousands feel 
under existing social conditions. Under the 
name of Socialism, a scheme of social reor- 
ganization is put forward in the name of rea- 
son with the avowed object of lessening the 
pressure of the struggle for existence on the 
individual. That the pressure is tremendous 
and the dissatisfaction intense, contemporary 
history abundantly proves. Progress goes 
on, therefore, says Mr. Kidd, not only with- 
out any rational sanction so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, but in opposition to rea- 
son. What, then, is its motive force among 
modern peoples ? 

Mr. Kidd's answer to this question is em- 
phatic and highly original. It is, he holds, 
the various forms of religious belief that have 
supplied the motive power for the extraordi- 
nary struggle which man has apparently car- 
ried on iroughout his whole career against 
forces set in motion by his own mind. Rea- 
son, in short, battles for the interests of the 
individual ; religion— which Mr. Kidd uses 
in the broad sense of any supernatural sanc- 
tion for conduct — holds reason in check and 
overcomes it in the interest of the progress 
of the race. All systems of ethics that have 
sought to find a principle in reason on which 
to base individual conduct, have therefore 
failed and always must fail ; because they 
assume that in the course of evolution the 
interests of the individual and those of the 
social organism are capable of being recon- 
ciled, whereas the contrary is the case. 

From this it follows that a rational religion 
IS an impossibility, because a contradiction 
in terms. Furthermore, the subordination 
of reason and not its apotheosis is the true 
clew to the understanding of human history. 
This startling and seemingly paradoxical 
doctrine is sustained by Mr. Kidd with great 
ingenuity and learning, and it finds applica- 
tion at his hands in many ways. His analysis 
of our Western civilization and his statement 
of the sources of its power are of absorbing 
interest. If accepted, they compel the re- 
casting of many chapters in the philosophy 
of history. 

Mr. Kidd's chapters on "Modern social- 
ism " and ** Evolution not primarily intel- 
lectual ** are very suggestive, and abound in 
originality. His conclusions are not pessi- 
mistic, but the contrary. The peoples of 



Western Europe and their descendants in 
North America are to rule the worlf* ; the 
blacks, browns, and yellows will not, as Mr. 
Pearson fears, first hem them in and then 
elbow them aside. England's rule in India 
and Egypt, and that of France in Algeria and 
Tunis, will serve as examples of how the 
tropical regions, abundant in production but 
uninhabited by the hardier and more pro- 
gressive races, are to be made useful by the 
world's rulers without any sacrifice of advan- 
tage. 

Incidentally Mr. Herbert Spencer's social 
and ethical theories receive some hard knocks 
from Mr. Kidd, who accuses Mr. Spencer of 
having formed his Weltansicht before the 
whole scope and implication of evolution were 
discovered and understood. 

To so original and far-reaching a theory of 
social evolution as Mr. Kidd's it is not diffi- 
cult to find objections. In the first place, it 
seems rash, to say the least, to accept Weis- 
mannism as infallible — especially when Weis- 
mann is adding to his theory and changing it 
with everything he writes— before the biolo- 
gists themselves agree in so doing. The 
fundamental irrationality of religion, also, 
and the futility of any ethical system based 
on rational sanctions only, are philosophical 
conclusions too startling to be accepted on 
demand. Moreover, is it not an over-hasty 
assumption to deny that man's highest devel- 
opment may be bound up with the progress 
of his species? In combating the dictum 
that **he that loses his life shall find it," Mr. 
Kidd has to reckon not only with Christian- 
ity, but with Hegelianism. 

Nevertheless, I wish to emphasize most 
strongly my sense of the importance of Mr. 
Kidd's book and my conviction that it de- 
mands and will amply repay careful study on 
the part of students of social phenomena. 
Accepting Mr. Kidd's conclusions, what 
should be the basis of our theory of educa- 
tion ?— Professor Nicholas Murray But- 
ler in The Educational Riview, 

The Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 

borough. To the Accession of Queen Anne. 

By General Viscount Wolseley, K.P. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

General Viscount Wolseley informs us that 
he has spent the leisure hours of twenty 
years of a busy life in camp and field in pre- 
paring the life of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, and the result thus far is the 
publication of two bulky volumes, which 
bring the narrative of the life of his hero 
down to the accession of Queen Anne, when 
he was fifty-two years of age, and leaving, it 
is to be presumed, a similar space for his 
wonderful career of victory for ten years in 
which he overthrew the French supremacy 
in Europe, and his last dismal days when the 
great warrior in his dotage was exhibited by 
the servants of Blenheim for fees to the curi- 
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oas vbitors. It is needless to say that such 
a life will attract a great deal of attention, 
not only from its subject, but from its author. 
Gen. Wolscley is now the most conspicuous 
officer in the British army, not only from his 
actual service, which includes the winning of 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, but by a successful 
skill in keeping himself before the public by 
his own writings and those of others, and his 
figuring in various ways outside of the strict 
limits of his profession. He has been termed 
** England's only General," and, although in 
the ranks of the army itself it may be doubted 
whether he commands the same respect and 
esteem as the more reticent Lord Roberts, 
who is known to Dennis Mulvany and Tommy 
Atkins in general as "Little Bobs," he is un- 
questionably a competent critic in military af- 
fairs, and capable of passing a sound judgment 
upon Marlborough's genius for war. H is vol- 
umes show that he has spent a great deal of 
conscientious labor in sifting the facts in Marl- 
borough's career, and, although we imagine 
that very few will be found to agree with 
him in his estimate of his hero's character, or 
accept his excuses for conduct which can 
only be described as infamous, it is well to 
hear all that can be said in Marlborough's 
favor before admitting the truth of the black 
portrait drawn by such masters of color as 
Swift, Macaulay, and Thackeray, who were 
naturally inclined to heighten their effects for 
artistic purposes, when they were not, as in 
the case of Swift, influenced by bitter per- 
sonal and political prejudice. Up to this 
time* there has not been a thoroughly ade- 
quate and complete life of Marlborough. 
The biography by Archdeacon Coxe, who 

•* Wave* his cauliflower wig" 
And •bouts Su George for Marlborow,^* 

is merely an official panegyric, in which the 
account of his campaigns is given in a high- 
flown and stilted style, without the least indi- 
cation of the personal character of the man, 
and is as dull as turgidity can make it. Be- 
yond this there is no knowledge of Marlbor- 
ough except as he figures in the pages of 
English histories, in the pamphlets of Swift, 
and in the general judgment which was 
passed on him by his contemporaries and 
associates. It may at first sight seem singu- 
lar that there have been no more biographies 
of Marlborough, for he was unquestionably 
the greatest English General in the magni- 
tude of his operations and the importance of 
his victories up to the time of the Duke of 
Wellington, and, as Lord Wolseley says, was 
the first to command respect for English mili- 
tary ability upon the Continent. Blenheim 
was really a greater victory than Waterloo, 
except for the prestige of Napoleon's name, 
and his campaigns against the Marshal of 
Louis XIV. were more important, as well as 
on a greater scale, than the war in the Penin- 
sula, so that Marlborough is really entitled 



to the distinction of England's greatest n-Jli- 
tary genius. But biographers have fought 
shy of him. And the reason is very obvious. 
An element of admiration is necessary for 
such a task, and the most hardened biogra- 
pher has been unable to bring himself to any 
feeling of respect or affection for such a 
character as that of John Churchill. All that 
was most ignoble in human nature, profiting 
from a sister's dishonor, living upon the 
bounty of a harlot, betrayal of an indulgent 
master, treachery to his comrades in arms, 
double and triple treason to his country, ava- 
rice, cold-hearted ness, and the absence of all 
the manly virtues except courage and affec- 
tion for a termagant wife, were conspicuous 
in his career, and with nothing to redeem 
them except transcendent military genius. 
His faults might have been forgiven if he had 
been actuated by a generous nature, as was 
Nelson, or his cold-heartedness been excused 
if he had been governed by a sense of duty, 
as was Wellington ; but his vices were all self- 
ish and ignoble, and, in spite of what Lord 
Wolseley says about his devotion to the Prot- 
estant religion, it is difficult to believe, from 
a fair estimate of his conduct, that he was 
not influenced in his betrayal of James by a 
knowledge that the fetter's efforts to force 
Catholicity upon the English people would 
inevitably result in failure, rather than by a 
high-minded devotion, to the welfare of his 
country. Therefore, in spite of the strange 
effects which the biographers' disease has 
produced in inducing men to admire scoun- 
drels of genius and to excuse or ignore their 
faults, it is not strange that up to this time 
no one has been found willing to devote him- 
self to the task of dealing with the life of 
Marlborough in the proper spirit of biograph- 
ical admiration. Lord Wolseley has, how- 
ever, found himself equal to it, and in the 
long record of Marlborough's infamies there 
is not one for which he does not find some 
excuse or some modification, and the whole 
spirit of his book is one of hero-worship for 
an individual who had less of heroism in his 
character than any man of great genius 
known to history. It is hardly too much to 
say that the history of Marlborough's life up 
to his fifty- second year, which concludes the 
present volumes, was one of utter selfishness, 
treachery, and degradation, from which every 
honest man would turn away with shame, 
and that if his life had ended here it would 
be better fitted for a place in the Newgate 
calendar than for a eulogistic biography. 
Except for his brief campaign in Ireland he 
had given no evidence of any superior mili- 
tary genius, and except for his affection for 
that strange, passionate, and unbalanced 
woman whom he made his wife, there was 
hardly a redeeming spot in it. One can only 
wonder that an English gentleman can bring 
himself to excuse or defend such a career, in 
ipite of the glamour of later military suc- 
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cess, and must admit that the fiercest detrac- 
tion of Marlborough's enemies was fully de- 
served, and the hatred by the English people 
during the later years of his life the reasona- 
ble effect of his character and conduct. . . . 

How far the exhibition of his military gen- 
ius redeemed his fame is for those to judge 
who estimate success involving the welfare 
of Europe as an atonement for falsehood, 
treachery, and selfishness, and the lack of al- 
most all the virtue which mankind honors. 
Lord Wolseley indulges in a summary of 
Marlborough's character and achievements 
before proceeding to the account of his ca- 
reer of victory, and is probably correct in 
believing that he saved Europe from subjuga- 
tion by France, and possibly England from 
invasion. But one can only smile at such a 
cheap rhetorical phrase as that ' French 
mothers hushed their children with the na- 
tional alarm of ' Malbrook 8*en va-t-en 
guerre,' " the famous song being, in fact, a 
jigging mockery, to which the French people 
danced, rather than hushed their children. As 
a whole, the book, while of course interest- 
ing, will not elevate the reputation of Gen. 
Lord Wolseley as a judge of character, or 
redeem the fame of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough. — The Praviderue Journal, 

Letters of Edward Fitsgerald, Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Two classes of readers will be interested 
in Letters of Ed7uard Eiizgerald^ which 
have lately been published — lovers of the let- 
ters of literary men in general, and lovers of 
the poetry and personality of Edward Fitz- 
gerald in particular. He stands apart from 
and above all English poets in that he has 
enriched the noble language which is their 
heritage through his translation of the qua- 
trains of Omar Khayyam, the astronomer 
poet of Persia, and apart from and above 
most English poets by virtue of his singular 
modesty, which prevented him from think- 
ing about himself, and also by virtue of his 
supreme indifference to fame, for which, on 
its own account, he seemed to care as little 
as Scott or Shakespeare did. A man of 
genius, in comfortable if not affluent circum- 
stances, he was content to read his books, 
which were of the best ; to write letters to 
his friends, whom he regarded with affection 
and admiration, and who also were of the 
best, Alfred and Frederick Tenn3rson being 
among them, and William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, and Thomas Carlyle, and Lord 
Houghton, and others who have illustrated 
nineteenth-century literature ; and to lead 
his own life, in his studious, desultory, inde- 
pendent, indolent way, which was, perhaps, 
the best for him. He was not wayward and 
wilful in the sense that Beddoes was, nor 
odd, nor whimsical, nor bibulous in the 
sense that Lamb was ; but a right-minded, 
studious, gentle, honorable gentleman, as, 



when we come to read about them, we always 
wish all men of letters were. His friends 
loved him for his sweetness of disposition 
and his sincerity. Tennyson wrote of him 
not long after his death : *' I had no truer 
friend ; he was one of the kindliest of men, 
and I have never known one of so fine and 
delicate a wit. I had written a poem to him 
last week — a dedication which he will never 
see." Thackeray, not long before he died, 
was asked by his daughter which of his 
friends he loved the best, and he said: 
*' Why, dear old Fitz, to be sure, and Brook- 
field." Carlyle wrote to him in answer to one 
of his letters : " Thanks for your friendly, 
human letter, which gave us much entertain- 
ment in the reading at breakfast time the 
other day, and is still pleasant to think of. 
One gets so many inhuman letters, ovine, 
bovine, porcine, etc., etc. I wish you would 
write a little oftener ; when the beneficent 
Damien suggests, fail not to lend ear to him. ** 
And another of Fitzgerald's friends, who has 
since joined the great majority, and to whom 
he wrote of domestic affairs, said : ** The 
striking feature in his correspondence with 
me is the exquisite tenderness of feelings 
which it exhibits in regard to all family mat- 
ters. The letters might have been written 
by a mother or sister." The correspondence 
of Fitzgerald included in this collection of his 
Letters extends from the spring of 1830, 
his twenty-second, to the summer of 1883, his 
seventy-fifth year, and is addressed to the 
friends already mentioned ; to which should 
be added the names of Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker poet ; George Crabbe, the son of the 
poet ; Samuel Lawrence, the painter ; James 
Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
Prof. E. B. Cowell, the Orientalist. The 
charm of these letters of Fitzgerald's con- 
sists in their transparent revelation of what 
was in his mind at the time that he wrote, 
and of their frankness and sincerity, qualities 
which are often conspicuous by their absence 
in most literary letters. Here, for example, 
is what he wrote about two of his contempo- 
raries and friends in a letter to Frederick 
Tennyson, the eldest brother of the Laureate, 
in May, 1848 : " I had a note from Alfred 
three months ago. He was then in London, 
but is now in Ireland, I think, adding to his 
new poem, the * Princess.' Have you seen it ? 
I am considered a great heretic for abusing 
it. It seems to me a wretched waste of 
power at a time of life when a man ought to 
be doing his best, and I almost feel hopeless 
about Alfred now. I mean about his doing 
what he was bom to do. On the other hand, 
Thackeray is progressing greatly in his line. 
He publishes a novel in numbers — Vanity 
Fair — ^which began dull, I thought, but gets 
better every number, and has some very fine 
things in it. He is become a great man, I 
am told — goes to Holland House and Devon- 
shire House, and for some reason or other 
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will not write a word to roe. But I am sure 
it is not because he is asked to Holland 
House. Dickens has fallen off in his last 
novel, just completed, but there are wonderful 
things in it.*' The poem which Lord Tenny- 
son addressed to Fitzgerald, and which he 
regretted that he could not see on account of 
hb death, sunds as a dedication to Tiresias 
and Other Poems, It is not in his graver 
vein of thought, for he chaffs his old comrade 
at the start for his preference of vegetable 
over animal food, but before finishing it he 
relents, and praises him heartily for his 

f olden Eastern lay, his incomparable repro- 
uction of Omar : 

*' Than which I koow no version done 

In English more divinely well; 
A planet equal to the sun 

Which cast it, that larf^e infidel 
Your Omar; and your Omar drew 

Full-handed plaudits from our best 
In modern letters, and from two 

Old friends outvaluing the rest, 
Two -voices heard on earth no more; 

But we old friends are still alive. 
And I am nearing seventy-four. 

And you have touched at seventy-five, 
And so I send a birthday line 

Of greeting, and my son, who dipt, 
In some forgotten book of mine. 

With sallow scraps of manuscript. 
And dating many a year ago, 

Has hit on this, which you will take, 
My Fitx, and welcome, as 1 know, 

Less for its own sake than the sake 
Of one recalling fi^racious times. 

When, in our younger London days, 
You found some merit in my rhymes. 

And I more pleasure in your praise/* 
— The New York Mail and Express, 

The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man, 

By Henry Drummond. (James Pott & 

Co.) 

A recent American writer, in reviewing a 
work on Sociology as viewed from the bio- 
logical standpoint, aptly characterizes one 
tendency of the spirit of the present age : 
" We are closing this century with as definite 
a bias in favor of biologic reasoning and 
analogy as the last century closed with a sim- 
ilar bias in favor of the method of reasoning 
used in Physics and Chemistry.'* Of all the 
works wherein this tendency has been shown 
forth Professor Drummond's will probably 
take rank as one of the most remarkable. 

The comparative failure in the endeavor to 
engraft an evolutional sociology and ethic 
upon a biological basis hitherto has been that 
the fundamental doctrine of the struggle for 
life only leads to an individualistic system in 
which the moral side of Nature has no place, 
for in the ultimate analysis it is based on an 
exclusive study of the conditions of Nutrition. 
The cardinal point in Professor Drummond's 
theses b that the currently-accepted theory 
only takes account of half the truth, as nutri- 
tion only represents one part of the function 
of living matter. He believes that there is 
associated with the correlative function of re- 
production a second factor, the struggle for 



the life of others, which, if not equal in po- 
tency and universality to the struggle for the 
personal life, is at any rate of co-ordinate 
rank as a force in cosmic evolution. Other 
writers have recognized Altruism as existing 
alongside of Egoism and modifying its oper- 
ation, but to Professor Drummond the credit 
is undoubtedly due that he has plainly indi- 
cated the place of Altruism as the outcome 
of those processes whereby the species is 
multiplied, and its bearing on the evolution 
of ethics. 

Mr. Drummond is an eloquent writer, who 
can present his views in a forcible and im- 
pressive manner, and although his style 
sometimes verges on the flowery, yet it is 
not ofifensively so ; and it needs little of the 
gift of prophecy to forecast that this book 
will make fully as great an impression on 
the popular mind as his former book, Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World, 

It is the desire of the author that our con- 
ceptions of the phenomena of nature should 
be consistent, and that if these be the results 
of a process of evolution, we should recog- 
nize the continuity of the process. " If Na- 
ture be the Garment of God, it is woven 
without seam throughout ; if a revelation of 
God, it is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ; if the expression of His will, there is 
in it no variableness nor shadow of turning. 
Those who see great gulfs fixed — and we 
have all begun by seeing them— end by seeing 
them filled up. Were these gulfs essential to 
any theory of the Universe, even the establish- 
ment of the Unity of Nature were a dear price 
to pay for obliterating them. But the appar- 
ent loss is only gain, and the seeming gain 
were infinite loss. For to break up Nature 
is to break up Reason, and with it God aiKi 
man." 

In accordance with this desire for a unifica- 
tion of concept, which is an advance on Pro- 
fessor Drummond's position in his former 
work, he proceeds to sketch the stages of the 
process of the evolution of man, physical 
and ethical. In the performance of this task 
he is limited by the form of his work, a short 
course of popular lectures, and he can do no 
more than trace the outline of his subject, 
and is obliged to stop short before reachitijg 
the final outcome of the evolution. This is 
the less to be regretted, as it is in these 
earlier stages that the real difficulties in the 
evolution of the moral side of humanity 
lie. . . . 

The problems with which Professor Drum- 
mond has dealt are perplexing and complex, 
and there will probably be much difference 
of opinion as to the degree of success with 
which he has applied the biological method 
to their solution ; but the candid reader can* 
not lay doWn the book without feeling that 
it is an honest and manly attempt to grapple 
in a reverential spirit with these difficulties, 
and that it constitutes a seasonable contribn- 
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tion to the literature of this fundamental de- 
partment of sociology. — Alex. Macauster 
in The Bookman. 

The Aged Poor in England and Wales. Con- 
dition. By Charles Booth. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

The volume before us is a study in sociol- 
ogy, worked out with the elaboration and 
minuteness which we have learned to expect 
from the author of Life and Labor in Lon- 
don, It is to serve as the statistical basis 
for inferences to be drawn hereafter, but 
probably only too visible to the reader who 
has mastered Mr. Booth's figures and takes 
his known opinions into account. Mr. Booth 
takes from official returns the numbers of 
paupers over sixty-five, male and female, in 
almost every union in England. He ascer- 
tains their proportion to the population ; he 
classifies the unions elaborately — in their 
geographical position, in respect of their 
character as urban or rural, or combinations 
of both types. He correlates the statistics of 
old-age pauperism and of out- relief, and does 
his best — though he has only succeeded in 
obtaining definite information under this head 
from less than half the unions in England — 
to group the unions in respect of their policy 
in administering out-relief, and give the cor- 
responding statistics of old-age pauperism. 
Further, and this is the part of the book 
which will have interest for many who will 
certainly not analyze or question his statistics, 
there is a condensed report from nearly every 
union in England as to the numbers and pro- 
portions of the aged poor, the employments 
available for them, the help given by their 
children or from local charities independently 
of parish relief, and the local means of 
thrift. These unions are grouped geographi- 
cally, and the results summarized in a few 
condensed pages. Finally, there are special 
reports from local correspondents and from 
lady commissioners deputed by the author as 
to the condition of the aged poor in a number 
of specified villages — reports which deal with 
the local circumstances with the utmost 
frankness, and, on the whole, confirm the gen- 
eral results of the rest of the inquiry. . . . 

The book, in short, leads to the gloomy 
conclusion that the condition of the aged poor 
is not likely to improve much. It is worst 
in the minor and newer urban districts, and 
it is these that are most likely to increase. 
** Manufactures and commerce," as Mr. 
Buoih quotes from Sir F. Eden, who wrote 
in 1797. **are the true parents of our na- 
tional poor," and any increase of minor in- 
dustries, or of trade-union stringency either, 
will probably, we think, further stimulate 
the growth of those districts and make mat- 
ters worse. The aged poor do, indeed, 
share in the general rise in the standard of 
comfort and are better off than they were 
half a century ago. Still, they are dependent. 



and there «ems no means of curing their de- 
pendence. Indeed, the increased speed of 
modern industry is likely to make men, at 
any rate, dependent twenty years earlier than 
formerly ; and the Eight Hours* Day, as we 
have often remarked, is only too likely both 
to intensify that increase and to throw the 
older men out of work. Here is a strong 
case for old-age pensions which we must leave 
for discussion until Mr. Booth makes his defi- 
nite proposals in his promised sequel. . . . ' 
We can only commend the book to all who 
take an interest — and who is not forced to do 
so ? — in the ever-present problem of English 
economic history. For four hundred years 
at least it has been always with us. We can 
see as yet no kind of solution, and the aspect 
which is presented here with so much care 
and labor seems to be becoming graver than 
ever before. The book is a monument of 
patient labor, and organized co-operative in- 
dustry. It overpowers us with facts and 
figures ; it oppresses us even more with the 
sense of the magnitude and urgency of the 
problem now before our statesmen and econo- 
mists. — The London Speaker, 

Man and Woman : A Study of Human Sec- 
ondary Sexual Characters. By Havelock 
Ellis. Illustrated. Contemporary Science 
Series. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 
That tiresome little egotist, Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, refused to claim for her sex an Uto- 
pian equality with the opposite sex, ** be- 
cause there can be no equality between two 
such different beings as man and woman/^ 
Her grumbling arose from the fact that per- 
sonally she was a woman, ** whereas I have," 
she said, " only the skin of one.*' Mr. 
Ellis's comparative study makes havoc of 
accepted notions as to the difference between 
the sexes, and, while not destroying that 
difference, results on the whole in a great 
levelling of natural endowments. Man's 
boasted superiority in many particulars dis- 
appears, and excellences which he conde- 
scends to impute to woman are strangely 
shown to' be rather his own property. 
Larger he is, and stronger, as a rule, but his 
skeleton is not always distinguishable from a 
woman's, and his pelvis tends to approximate 
hers. In measurements of the living body 
the surest sexual discrimination is in the 
girth of the female thigh. The male brain is 
universally heavier than the female, and upon 
this physiological fact much of man's lord- 
ship rests ; but Mr. Ellis shows ijiat, propor- 
tionately to the size of the rest of the organ- 
ism, woman's brain is as heavy if not rather 
heavier. Stronger and brawnier as he is, she 
surpasses him in endurance of pain, bears 
amputations better, rallies more certainly 
from zymotic diseases, has greater longevity 
after the age of sixty-five. 

On the other hand, the available evidence 
tends to show that men have a keener and 
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more delicate sense of smell, are more sensi- 
tive to faint color, surpass women in rapidity 
and precision of movement, and are perhaps 
more deft in manipulation. Regarding the 
artistic impulse, " there is thus a certain jus- 
tification of Schopenhauer's description of 
woman as the unsesthetic sex.*' In the moral 
sphere, man is by nature franker and more 
truthful. " The method of attaining results 
by ruses (common among all the weaker 
lower animals) is so habitual among women 
that, as Lombroso and Ferrero remark, in 
women deception is * almost physiological ' " ; 
Mr. Ellis remarking, for his own part, that 
**it is inevitable, and results from the consti- 
tution of women, acting in the conditions 
under which they arc generally placed.** 
To the seven causes which these Italian au- 
thors assign for dissimulation, Mr. Ellis adds 
another, viz., compassion : ** An exaggerated 
desire to avoid hurting or shocking others is 
one of the most frequent causes of minor dis- 
simulations, and works more powerfully in 
women than in men." Finally, "the crimes 
of- women are usually more marked by cru- 
elty than those of men.*' 

Mr. £llis*s method is purely scientific and 
not a little original, and is fortified by his 
well-known sociological researches. He can- 
didly points out from time to time the slen- 
derness of the basis of induction in a field 
where observati m on a large scale is difficult 
and where much remains to be observed. 
He constantly refers for comparison to the 
infant on the one band and the ape on the 
other, with a general collocation of woman 
with the infant, but by no means to her dis- 
paragement. "The young anthropoid is 
comparatively human in character, the adult 
ape is comparatively bestial in character '* ; 
and so '* Man starts in life with a still greater 
portion of human or ultra-human endow- 
ment, and to a less extent falls from it in 
adult life, approaching more and more to the 
Ape." •* We might say that the foetal evo- 
ludon which takes place sheltered from the 
world is in an abstractly upward direction, 
but that, after birth, all further development 
is merely a concrete adaptation to the envi- 
ronment, without regard to upward zoologi- 
cal movement." What woman illustrates, 
therefore, is not arrested development, but 
racial progress. "It is open to a man in a 
Pharisaic mood to thank God that his cranial 
type is far removed from the infantile. It is 
equally open to a woman in such a mood to 
be thankful that her cranial type does not 
approach the senile." 

One can but admire the impartiality of Mr. 
Ellis's study, which is replete with curious 
physiological and psychological information, 
and which deserves to be read and reread by 
evcnr thinking roan and woman. The greater 
"affectability" of woman (i.^., her readier 
tespoDth^eness to stimuli psychic or physical) 
^ the greater variational tendency in man — 



such are the two grand divisions he allows, for 
whatever they may be worth : 

** We must regard genius as an organic con- 
genital abnormality, . . . and in nearly every 
department it is, undeniably of more frequent 
occurrence among men than among women. 
The statement of this fact has sometimes 
been regarded by women as a slur upon their 
sex ; they have sought to explain it by lack 
of opportunity, education, etc. It does not 
appear that women have been equally anx- 
ious to find fallacies in the statement that 
idiocy is more common among men. Yet 
the two statements must be taken together. 
Genius is more common among men by vir- 
tue of the same general tendency by which 
idiocy is more common among men. The 
two facts are but two aspects of a larger zoo- 
logical fact — the greater variability of the 
male." 

Women will not complain of Mr. Ellis's 
conclusions : 

** The hope of our future civilization lies 
in the development in equal freedom of both 
the masculine and feminine elements in life.'* 

" A precise knowledge of the actual facts 
of the life of men and women forbids us to 
dogmatize rigidly concerning the respective 
spheres of men and women. . . . Only Na- 
ture can pronounce concerning the legitimacy 
of social modifications. The sentence may 
be sterility or death, but no other tribunal, 
no appeal to common-sense, will serve in- 
stead." 

" It is safer to trust to the conservatism of 
Nature than to the conservatism of Man. 
We are not at liberty to introduce any arti- 
ficial sexual barrier into social concerns. 
The respective fitness of men and women for 
any kind of work or any kind of privilege 
can only be ascertained by actual open ex- 
periment ; and as the conditions for such ex- 
periment are never twice the same, it can 
never be positively affirmed that anything 
has been settled once and for all. ... An 
exaggerated anxiety lest natural law be over- 
thrown is misplaced. The world is not so 
insecurely poised." — Th^ Nation. 

The Friendship of Nature, By Mabel Os- 
good Wright. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The sub-tiile of this book is " A New Eng- 
land Chronicle of Birds and Flowers." It is 
written by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, who 
is the younger daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Osgood. It consists of ten chapters, 
in which birds and flowers are treated with 
great familiarity. The writer knows all the 
birds by their names and characteristics, and 
has studied the flowers so intimately that they 
are to her as familiar friends. Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller, is not more intimate in her 
reports of what the birds do, and Mr. Brad- 
ford Torrey has not been more patient to win 
their secrets or their favor. Mrs. Wrigbt, 
however, owes nothing to anybody else ap- 
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parently, but has written these essays out of 
her own knowledge and observation in her 
beautiful Connecticut home. While the au- 
thor does not allow her personality often to 
control her essays, they are always better, at 
least more humanly interesting, when she 
expresses herself sympathetically in relation 
to the birds and the flowers, both of whom 
she has studied faithfully in their haunts. We 
have nothing quite like this little book. It is 
as different fromThoreau's writing as possible, 
and yet there is a certain individual treat- 
ment in each essay which is charming and at- 
tractive. Mrs. Wright has spelled out what 
the birds seem to say in their moments of joy 
and mating, and many readers will find in this 
book reminiscences of what they have them- 
selves experienced in outdoor life. No chap- 
ter is long enough to be tedious, and the 
originality of the comment is a fresh and glad 
surprise. Where all the work is notably good, 
perliaps it is invidious to select one chapter in 
preference to another, but the chapter entitled 
*' Nature's Charm " seems to us the perfection 
of a light essay, in which the imagination and 
the intuitions of a quiet mind are blended to- 
gether in presenting the common things of 
daily life in a new light. Mrs. Wright never 
gives way to mere enthusiasm. Every stroke 
of her pen is based upon something real. She 
has lived out of doors, in the garden, by the 
roadways, and has caught the moods of nature 
and the spirit of outdoor life, without ever 
attempting to do anything wonderful or smart. 
The book throughout reflects the spirit of a 
cultivated woman in contact with the healthy 
life of nature. She had made friends with all 
kinds of life, and has evidently written her 
book out of the overflow of enjoyment which 
has come to her own soul. A more honest or 
fresher work has seldom come to hand, and, 
inasmuch as it is the first publication, one can- 
not help predicting for one who writes in such 
a clear style and with so much dependence on 
personal resources a much larger success than 
is here aimed at. Mrs. Wright was, perhaps, 
wise in a first book in restraining the expres- 
sions of her personality, but the reticence 
which she has maintained in this little volume 
may well be broken when she nu^es her next 
venture in print. The titles of these chapters 
are: "A New England May Day.** **When 
Orchards Bloom," **The Romaunt of the 
Rose," •* The Gardens of the Sea," " A Song 
of Summer," "Feathered Philosophers," 
*' Nature's Calm," " The Story of a Garden," 
" Rustling Wings," "The Loom of Autumn," 
and " A Winter Mood." These titles are all 
good, and the comment upon outdoor life 
under them is equally fresh and choice. One 
who reads the book with care will find that 
Mrs. Wright has studied nature, flowers, the 
birds, and the landscape with generous sym- 
pathy, and that while she has borrowed noth- 
ing from the methods of other writers in the 
same field, she has caught the same trick of 



communing with outdoor life, and has learned 
how to interpret nature in her varying moods 
in a spirit which is at once fresh and bright 
and true. The birds have seldom found a 
truer friend, and the flowers have never had 
a more loving interpreter. This tiny volume 
ought to find many friends, and if Mrs. Wright 
shall put more of her studies of outdoor life 
into print, she may be sure that they will be 
gratefully received. — The Boston Herald. 

Climbing and ExplaraHon in the Karahorani 
Himalayas. By W. M. Conway, M.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
If Mr. Conway's book be not so full of hair- 
breadth adventures and of strange stories as 
some other books of travel, none but the most 
sensation-loving readers will find it the less 
interesting. The adventures it contains are 
breathless enough, though all well within the 
margin of the credible; the record of explora- 
tion and observation is of the utmost value, 
and the narration of the whole has real and 
exceptional charm. Mr. Conway is not only 
a trained traveller, his natural pluck and nerve 
developed to their fullest extent, but he is a 
trained observer, too, sensitive to every pass- 
ing interest, whether of landscape, antiquity, 
natural or human history. In this, his great- 
est, book we see the result of his previous 
work in its two special directions. There is 
the Alpine climber, his enthusiasm tempered 
by discretion, who attempts the barely pos- 
sible, and knows when to resign himself be* 
fore the impossible; and there is the lover of 
beauty, who has already been so considerable 
a contributor to the history and literature of 
art. The latter is visible not only in the very 
definite and delightful descriptions of scenery, 
but also in the humane spirit which breathes 
over the whole of the enterprise. The book 
is artistically arranged so as to give a full and 
picturesque description of the route, scenery, 
and incidents, all the way from Fenchurch 
Street to the Golden Throne in the Karako- 
ram Mountains, and from thence southward 
and homeward. We are gradually worked up 
to the climax of interest, and our descent from 
that point is pleasant and leisurely, while the 
day to day sensations and impressions, with 
all the retrospects and comparisons that occur 
to so experienced a traveller, carry us over the 
ground with hardly one dull step by the way. 
The experiences of Mr. Conway's two im- 
portant predecessors in the exploration of 
these regions. Colonel Godwin Austen in 
1 860-6 1, and Captain Younghusband in 1887, 
were, of course, of value to the recent expe- 
dition. But their climbing and observation 
were on a much less extensive scale, and the 
gross result to scientific and geographical 
knowledge is much larsrer after the exploits 
of Mr. Conway, who did what only a partic- 
ularly alert and many-sided traveller could 
do. He was skilled in the use of instruments 
and in photography, an indefatigable collector 
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of minerals, plants, and insects, and the 
maker of a map which puts out of court all 
the previous ones of the region, fiis caravan, 
when be started frotn Bandipur, consisted of 
104 men. Among the seven Europeans, be- 
sides Mr. Conway, may be mentioned the ac- 
complished artist, Mr. A. D. McCormick, 
whose sketches are so prominent and attrac- 
tive a feature of the book ; the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce, of the Fifth Ghurkas ; and Matthias 
Zurbriggen, whom Mr. Conway pronounces 
to be the best guide to be found anywhere. 
Three were Ghurkas, whose temper, pluck, 
and wits were all of the best, ** who worked 
the more admirably the more their energies 
were called upon, and the less usual the con- 
ditions by which they were surrounded." The 
rest were mostly coolies, and to keep them to 
the right point of endurance and resolution 
evidently needed much tact and patience on 
the part of the leader of the expedition. The 
party divided at times. But in the joint efforts 
they covered a vast amount of practically un- 
explored ground, from Gilgit to Kagyr, thence 
to the Hispar Pass, the Biafo and Baltoro 
Glaciers, and to the Pioneer Peak near the 
Golden Throne. 

Just enough insight is given into the darker 
sides of such an expedition — the glimpses of 
death and starvation, the struggle to keep 
alive weaker energies and vitalities, illness, 
weariness, baffled enterprises, loss of valuable 
baggage. Mr. Conway is too practical and 
conscientious a narrator to omit notice of 
these. His book, indeed, is an indispensable 
guide for other travellers, Himalayan or even 
merely Alpine, who cannot afford to ignore 
his suggestions as to equipment, and his in- 
formation on the omissions and mistakes 
made on his own expedition. . . . 

Mr. Conway sajrs his journey was " through- 
out delightful." He earned his enjoyment. 
At least his account of it is "throughout de- 
lightful." He has the true traveller's spirit, 
the enthusiasm for adventure without the 
vainglory, the love of beauty, and the con- 
scientious endeavor to add to the sum of the 
world's knowledge. — The Bookman, 

Diary of a Journey Across Tibet, By Cap- 
tain Hamilton Bower, Seventeenth Bengal 
Cavalry. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Capuin Hamilton Bower of the Seven- 
teenth Bengal Cavalry has written a valuable 
book in his Diary of a Journey Across 
Tibet, Travel in Turkestan had given him 
a keen desire to penetrate that great northern 
part of Tibet which is a blank on the map, 
as destitute of names of places as certain por- 
tions of the Sahara. His journey was re- 
markable from the fact that it was made with 
only one other European and with only five 
guns to defend the caravan. The author 
depended upon Mussulmen of India for driv- 
ers of his mules and ponies, and, though he 
had many quarrels with the natives, which 



sometimes came to blows, he lost no men 
and never felt compelled to open on his tor- 
mentors with his breech- loading rifles. The 
hardships endured by the party were terrible, 
though the author jots them down in a very 
matter-of-fact way. For weeks the captain 
travelled over an enormous high plateau, 
never descending lower than 15,000 feet above 
sea-level, and frequently reaching an altitude 
of 18,000 feet. As part of the journey was 
made in winter the cold was excessive, and 
this was intensified by the fearful icy wind 
that swept across the high, barren, exposed 
plains with such fury that only great.care saved 
the tents from being carried away. 

Captain Bower tried to make a line due east 
from Ladakh to Ta Chen Su in China. In 
reality his course bore far to the south in the 
province of Hor, and then swept north again, 
but this is not to be wondered at when one 
learns of his frequent abandonment by 
treacherous guides. The most wonderful 
feature of the country which he traversed was 
the great Tibetan plateau of Chang, which, 
as he truly says, far surpasses in length and 
general elevation the Pamirs, which have been 
dignified by the title of the roof of the world. 
The mountain passes ranged from 16,000 to 
18,500 feet above sea-level, and for several 
weeks the party never descended below the 
15,500-foot leveL The country for nearly 
half their journey through Tibet was about 
as desolate and solitary as can be found on the 
globe. For weeks they travelled without 
seeing a human being, and the few nomads 
they finally encountered were of a very low 
type. Of the Tibetans Captain Bower has 
a poor opinion. He considers them the 
greatest liars the world can boast of. So in- 
veterate is this habit of deceiving every one 
that no two persons gave the same name to 
mountain or lake, and the stories which were 
related of unexplored parts of the country 
would have done credit to Munchausen. The 
Tibetans, like the Chinese, give good ser- 
vice only to those whom they fear. Hence 
the author was forced to assume a domineer- 
ing tone and to make threats, as any natives 
when treated with civility invariably became 
insolent and inefficient. The country he found 
was wretchedly poor, the lamas or priests 
having all the wealth and all the comfort. 
He found many fine, imposing monasteries, 
beautifully furnished, with wretched, squalid 
huts of the peasantry grouped about them. 
The priests lived in luxury derived from ex- 
cessive taxes on the people. Everywhere 
the captain found evidences of the bitter 
hatred of foreigners. Early in his journey 
he abandoned European costume and claimed 
thereafter to be a Buddhist merchant on his 
way to China. In order to take the eleva- 
tion and secure other data he invented a 
mock Buddhist mass, in which his servants 
look part with great gusto. This threw a 
halo of sanctity over proceedings which would 
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have brought destruction on the party had they 
been suspected. The author, in his preface, 
disclaims all pretence to literary merit in 
his book. The greater part of it is made 
up of a transcript of his journals as they were 
written day by day. No effort has been 
made to expand this record, the author re- 
garding fidelity as the chief value of such a 
diary. He has added a chapter on the relig- 
ion, people, game, and natural features of the 
country, which will be found extremely inter- 
esting, as it summarizes his observations. 
The volume is illustrated with many pictures 
made from sketches and photographs, and an 
excellent map of his route. — The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, 

The Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. 

(The Century Co.) 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has, as every one 
knows, a singular genius for the delineation 
of human character. There we have at least 
some means of verifying what he tells us. 
We have all of us the germs, and some of us 
the fully developed germs, of the qualities 
and the passions which he loves to paint, — 
the futile ambitions, the tenacious vanity, the 
inexhaustible remorse, the ill-regulated gnaw- 
ing compassion, the cruel and vindictive self- 
ishness, of which he gives us such vivid pic- 
tures. But we are not sure that his highly 
imaginative pictures of animal life are not 
even more remarkable, though there he is 
almost necessarily painting from imagination, 
or at least imagination stimulated only by 
the physical expression written on the exter- 
nal organization of animals, in the interpre- 
tation of which he has no clue at all to guide 
him except the clue afforded by his own ac- 
tive and audacious fancy. In his Jungle 
Book^ which Messrs. Macmillan have just 
published, he paints some most effective pic- 
tures of the characteristics that he chooses to 
impute to the various animals he has studied, 
which any writer since iEsop has drawn, and 
we think we may safely say far bolder and 
stronger and more impressive pictures than 
those of iEsop, because they follow the clue 
of superficial expression into far more elabo- 
rate detail. . . . 

Indeed, this fascinating little book on the 
life of the Jungle seems written to show that 
the life of the animal world is the true field 
for allegory, rather than the life of men. 
Whatever is true of our human world, it is 
certainly not true that man ever represents 
the embodiment of a single principle, of one 
single vice or one single virtue. Man is a 
complex creature, who is always and at every 
turn exhibiting the great complexity of the 
nature of which his actions and feelings are 
the utterance ; but we do not know this of 
the animal world, and it is almost certain 
that whether or not allegory be also inappli- 
cable to that world, it is at least less inappli- 
cable than it is to the human world above it. 



Animals are at least of simpler organization, 
and are more like the incarnations of single 
principles, than any human being. Moreover, 
even where we are wrong in attributing to 
them a f^lse simplicity of nature, we are so 
ignorant of the real state of the case that we 
suffer none of that shock from our mistake 
which allegory, in its elaborate Spenserian 
forms, always inflicts upon us. The truth is 
that the inner world of consciousness which 
we attribute to the wilder animals is so much 
of a terra incognita^ of a world of mystery, 
that we may fairly deal with it in any fashion 
which a man of powerful imagination like 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling can manage to make 
impressive, — and we can answer for it that in 
ihis Jungle Book he does manage to make his 
semi-allegorical treatment of the wild beasts' 
nature in the highest degree impressive, and 
not unfrequently even mystically impres- 
sive. . . . 

Take even the least interesting study in the 
book, — the imaginary conversation between 
the horse, the camel, the mule, the elephant, 
and the ox, after the panic in an Indian camp 
caused by a stampede of the camels, which 
closes the book. It would be difficult to 
over-praise the skill with which the horse*s 
deep personal trust in his own rider and dis- 
like to independent action, the mule's frigid 
vanity in his complete independence of any 
human guides, the camel's stupid dismay at 
unaccustomed alarms, the elephant's nervous 
dislike to anything like shells, and the ox's 
apathetic plodding indifference to any sort of 
danger, so long as he can get his full allow- 
ance of food, are drawn out by the author. 
There we have a very prosaic allegorical 
representation of loyalty, conceit in mechan- 
ical sureness of foot, indefatigable but stupid 
industry, highly charged nervous susceptibil- 
ity, and the slow docility of an embodied ap- 
petite ; but in the other stories we have we 
know not how much happy invention of the 
bear's imaginary love of teaching and disci- 
pline, the wolfs tenderness of maternal 
instinct, the mystic magnanimity of an ele- 
phant's fatherly strength, and the overpower- 
mg fascinations of a mighty serpent's spell. 
Ceruinly Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a master 
in allegory of a much higher kind than any 
which iEsop ever produced. — The London 
Spectator, 

Ethics of Cititenship, By John Maccunn, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy in Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool. (Macmillan & Co.) 
There are ideas, and the courage of them, 
in Professor Msiccunn*s £thics of CitistHshtp ; 
indeed, the scholarly little treatise — like the 
colors of the artist in the famous retort — is 
mixed with brains. The book discusses in 
the light of the modern democratic move- 
ment the meaning and scope of such terms 
as equality, fraternity, and the rights of roan. 
It also seeks to indicate the nature of party 
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and political consistency, as well as to point 
out the influence which a democratic form of 
society, especially when it is commercial and 
industrial, exerts over the moral estimates of 
the community. At the outset Professor 
Maccunn states that the object of the vol- 
ume is to connect some leading aspects of 
democratic citizenship with ethical facts and 
convictions. He bases his doctrine of equal- 
ity not in the untenable position that men 
are equal, but on the moral commonplace 
that the "humblest member of the com- 
munity possesses a spiritual worth which ef- 
fectually parts the man from the chattel and 
the animal." He holds that the only fra- 
ternity which is worth a thought is that 
which arises between man and man the 
moment that each begins to recognize in his 
neighbor that * ' principle of moral life which 
he feels bound to acknowledge and prize as 
his own highest endowment." It is on this 
lofty interpretation of the old watchwords, 
equality and fraternity, that the rights and 
duties of democratic citizenship, as set forth 
in these pages, are based. Professor Mac- 
cunn does well to subject to merciless 
analysis that phase of democracy which 
dwells exclusively in its rights, and he 
renders hardly less service when he after 
wards proceeds to indicate in luminous out- 
line the value of the various modes of civic 
life through which men exercise their citizen- 
ship, not merely in name and in form, but in 
reality, and in obedience to a moral impulse. 
Professor Maccunn is an optimist, but that 
fact does not blind him to the perils of 
democracy, especially in the direction of raw 
haste, intolerance, and the loss to human 
nature of depth in its interests and tenacity 
in its ties. He is alive to all that can be said 
on the other side, and the gain in his judg- 
ment is greater than the drawbacks with 
which it is accompanied. Yet it is just as 
well to be reminded that the "best and 
greatest things on earth in being pK)pularized 
may be plcbefied. The golden coin may be- 
come the brass counter, the watchword the 
catchword, the precept the platitude, the 
creed the cant.*' The book is written with 
conscience as well as with brains, and it 
may be described as a philosophic plea on 
behalf of a better, because a more spiritual, 
conception of the sphere of the claims and 
duties of democracy. — T.ht London Speaker, 

Folk' Tales of Angola, Collected and edited 
by Heli Chatelain. Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society. (Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co.) 

Mr. Heli Chatelain's The Folk-Tales of 
Angola, which has just been published under 
the auspices of the American Folk- Lore So- 
ciety, is a volume of remarkable interest to 
not only students of this peculiar branch of 
literature, but to those interested in philo- 
>gical studies. The fifty tales which make 



up the volume are literally translated from 
the Ki-Mbundu language of the West African 
coast, the original occupying one page and 
the translation the page opposite. The au- 
thor went to Loanda in 1885 as pioneer and 
linguist of Bishop William Taylor's missions in 
Africa. His duty was to acquire the native dia- 
lects, teach them in turn to the missionaries, 
prepare grammars and vocabularies and such 
other books as were needed. In 188S he 
published a grammar and dictionary of Ki- 
Mbundu and some few tales. After a visit 
home for a few months Mr. Chatelain re- 
turned in 1891 to Loanda as United States 
commercial agent. In the mean time he had 
conceived the idea of making a collection of 
specimens of African literature. 

In carrying out this idea he received valua- 
ble aid from an intelligent native, who had 
been his pupil. With his help a large number 
of tales, riddles, and songs were collected 
and put on paper, selections from which 
make up a large part of the volume before 
us. Additional material, sufficient for at 
least two volumes of the same size, is held in 
reserve by the author for future publication. 
It includes not only tales, but riddles, prov- 
erbs, and songs. 

In a remarkably interesting introduction 
the author gives a description of the Angola 
country, which, he assures us, ** for geo- 
graphic situation, variety of climates, re- 
sources of soil, mineral wealth, progress al- 
ready made in civilization, intrinsic value 
and possibilities surpass those of any other 
tropical African possession." It has eight 
ports and seven regular lines of steamers 
connecting the country with Europe, besides 
domestic lines of steamers, and two short 
railroads, which are to be extended. The 
province is under the rule of Portugal, with a 
governor-general and four district governors. 
Every village or native community is gov- 
erned by a chief, according to the tribal laws 
of succession. In some tribes the chief may 
be a female, and in most tribes the head wife 
of the chief has great power. Slavery is 
universally practised. In religion the An- 
goleans are deists. They believe in one 
God, who made all things, and controls all 
things; but they do not worship him, nor any 
gods. They wear charms and amulets, how- 
ever, and believe in the existence of spirits 
or demons, who are no better than them- 
selves, but who, being invisible, have greater 
power, and must be propitiated by presents 
or sacrifices. Even the civilized natives are 
firm believers in the efficacy of these 
charms, and wear them. 

In African folk-tales, says the author, the 
animal world is governed like the human 
world. In them the elephant is supreme in 
wisdom ; the hyena is the type of brute force 
united with stupidity ; the leopard that of 
vicious power ; the fox is famous for astute- 
ness, the monkey for shrewdness, the rabbit 
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for prudence and agility, Che turtle or terra- 
pin for unsuspected ability. The myths and 
tales of the negroes in the United States are 
all derived from African prototypes, and 
many of those which are ascribed to the 
imagination of Uncle Remus had their origin 
ages ago in the tropical forests of the Dark 
Continent. 

The volume is well indexed and contains 
two folding maps. — The Boston Transcript, 

Essays in Historical Chemistry, By T. £• 

Thorpe. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Prof. Thorpe has been well advised in 
gathering into a single volume a dozen lec- 
tures, addresses, and memoirs, in which 
from time to time he had discussed the dis- 
coveries of many eminent workers in chemis- 
try and chemical physics. The work does 
not profess to offer a complete history of 
the sciences of which it treats : the names of 
Black, Dalton, Davy, Berzelius, Liebig, and 
Hofmann are indeed only incidentally men- 
tioned. But we are here presented with well- 
drawn studies of Robert Boyle, Michael 
Faraday, and Thomas Graham among the 
physicists, and of Joseph Priestley, Henry 
Cavendish, Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 
Friedrich W5hler, Jean Baptiste Andr6 
Dumas, Hermann Kopp, and Dmitri Iva- 
nowitsh Mendeleeff among the chemists. 
The volume concludes with a chapter on 
modern synthetical chemistry, which may be 
said to date from the year 182^, when W6hler 
effected the transformation of the artificial 
salt ammonium cyanate into the natural 
base, urea. There is a tendency, even among 
men of culture, to confuse the sciences of 
chemistry and physics. For example, Fara- 
day is constantly spoken of as a great 
chemist. The confusion has been empha- 
sized of recent years by the fact that several 
important chairs of chemistry are now oc- 
cupied by physicists. Moreover, the two 
sciences have become more and more inter- 
woven, physical conceptions having served 
to explain many of the purely chemical prop- 
erties and transformations of matter. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that a very 
large number of Prof. Thorpe's pages are 
occupied with an account of discoveries in 
physics. All is clearly told in simple lan- 
guage ; nor are the picturesque and playful 
touches, which impart vitality to biographi- 
cal sketches, wanting in these essays. The 
author can be emphatic enough when occa- 
sion demands, as in his authoritative de- 
fence (pp. 110-141) of the claims of Priestley 
and Cavendish to certain important dis- 
coveries which M. Berthelot, the perpetual 
secretary of the Acad6mie des Sciences, vir- 
tually assigns to Lavoisier. Lavoisier did 
indeed overthrow the theory of phlogiston, 
but he did not discover oxygen, nor the com- 
position of water. The book before us is 
-well printed, and its component essays 



have been carefully revised.^-T'i^ London 

Academy, 

Roger Williams, The Pioneer of Religious 
Liberty. By Oscar S. Straus. (The Cen- 
tury Company.) 

A continually increasing, yet still small, 
number agree with Mr. Straus in linking the 
name of Roger Williams with those of Luther 
and Cromwell as the three apostles of free- 
dom of thought. They stand at the head of 
the three movements, the Reformation, the 
Puritan Revolution, and the establishment 
of Religious Liberty, which were the most 
important stages in the emancipation of man. 
The value and significance of the reform 
achieved by Roger Williams is not less be- 
cause it was wrought out in a small field and 
not on a splendid theatre like that in which 
Luther and Cromwell achieved their tri- 
umphs. He, and not the Pilgrims or the 
Puritans, " was the Apostle of the American 
system of a free Church in a free State." 
Heretic as he was thought to be, the time 
has come when the world sees that he was 
right. There is now living no conservative 
so narrow as to hold him wrong. Such is 
the history of many heretics, and will doubt- 
less be that of many more. 

There is need for this book. There has 
been of late no good biography of Roger 
Williams to be had. The three excellent 
ones written in 1834, 1846, and 1852, by 
Professors Knowles and Gammell, and Dr. 
Elton, are long out of print, and much vala- 
able material has since come to light. This 
book is both scholarly and popular. Short 
enough and interesting enough for anybody's 
reading, it is a work of careful scholarship 
and of large horizon. — The Evangelist. 

The Prose Tales of Alexander PoushHn, 
Translated from the Russian by T. Keane. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

The writer of these ules is best known as 
a poet, whose ** Eugene Onegin *' resembles 
in Russia the ** Childe Harold " of Byron. 
He was born at the close of the last century, 
having been descended from an ancestry in 
whom, on his father's side, was *' a smack of 
rough, genuine, healthy savagery," and on 
his mother's side the blood of Gen. Hannibal, 
a negro favorite of Peter I. His nature was 
passionate, and his career fitful, varied, 
mournful, yet attractive and instructive. His 
physiognomy and demeanor were said to 
bear unmistakable impress of his African 
descent, a fact that continually haunted him 
and embittered his existence. Fiery utter- 
ances, a seeming menace to the government, 
drove him into exile. He was commissioned 
by Emperor Nicholas, on his recall, to write 
a history of Petet I.; but he hit upon an 
episode in the State papers placed at his dis- 
posal, and wrote instead the striking romance, 
" The Captain's Daughter," wherein the love 
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of a young nobleman for the daughter of a 
frontier commandant, and many a dashing ex- 
ploit, bang upon the desperate adventures of 
the rebel Cossack, Pougatcheff, who con- 
ducted a foolhardy revolt against Catherine 
in 1773. This is the longest of Poushkin*s 
prose tales. The others are brilliant proto- 
types of the modern short story. * * The Queen 
of Spades " is unexcelled by any other work 
of its kind, for vivid portrayal of character and 
scene, well-chosen episodes, and purposeful 
dAtaurment, Striking narratives, all of them 
are, absorbing the reader's attention, and de- 
picting interesting events with a lively 
fancy, and with the bold, free strokes of a 
master's hand. — The Churchman. 

My Paris Noti Book. By the Author of " An 

Englishman in Paris." (J. B. Lippincott 

Company.) 

When it was discovered that the author of 
An Englishman in Paris was A. J. Vandam, 
it suddenly dawned upon reading people that 
they had been egregiously fooled, for Mr. 
Vandam was a young man who was not born 
at the period which he described with such 
' verisimilitude, and all those charming bits of 
'* personal " reminiscence had to be set down 
as clever inventions of no more authenticity 
than Ossian or the Rowley Poems, Now, 
however, we have been warned, and if Mr. 
Vandam humbugs us again, the shame will 
be ours, not his. He is not likely to succeed 
this time, however ; firstly, because we have 
found him out, and secondly, because My 
Paris Note Book is not so well done as was 
An Englishman in Paris, Then, too, the 
period treated is less inviting. Mr. Vandam 
might just as well have dispensed with the 
fiction of his two uncles, Hollanders, who 
lived most of their time in Paris, having 
earned the gratitude of Louis Napoleon. 
Nobody is likely to believe fn the uncles, 
and all readers will understand that My Paris 
Note Book is but a piece of clever imaginative 
writing. It is quite good enough to find favor 
on that basis alone, and we shall take as 
much satisfaction in reading of the possible 
as of the actual. . . . 

Mr. Vandam touches upon the world of 
art and letters with a deft hand. " One of 
my most pleasant recollections," he writes, 
"is that connected with Renan, whose Chris- 
tian name, by the bye, was Antistius, and 
not Ernest, and who. at the time of his 
death in '92, I had known for more than 
thirty years," and then be goes on delight- 
fully for many pages of alleged reminiscence, 
dealing with Renan and Paul de Kock. He 
calls de Kock "the real French Dickens," 
though he admits that he fell short of the 
genius of the Englishman. De Kock is de- 
scribed as " scarcely above the middle height, 
... as neat as a new pin," and not at all 
such as the reader of his tales would be apt 
to picture him. 



This artistic portion of the Paris Note Book 
is unquestionably its most attractive side, for 
in it we get some charming glimpses of the 
Com^die Fran^aise^-of Got and £mile Aug- 
i«fr, of Mounet Sully and Raoul Rigault and 
£mile Perrin — all subjects which lend them- 
selves gracefully to Mr. Vandam '• facile 
pen. 

We are presented with a view of French 
society under the Third Republic, which it is 
worth while for the most serious student of 
contemporary conditions to read ; and when 
we get back to such topics as the love-letters 
of Musset and George Sand we find the charm 
unbroken. 

On the whole, this Paris Note Book is a 
most pleasant bit of gossip, and now that we 
know bow to take Mr. Vandam, we can en- 
joy it with a clear conscience and a real zest. 
— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 



Eight Hours for Work. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 



ByJohnRae, M.A. 



The eight-hour question is of great interest 
from an economic point of view, and for that 
reason very many will be glad to learn of the 
pubUcation by Macmillan of Eight Hours for 
IVork by Mr. John Rae, who is already 
known through his volume Contemporary 
Socialism, 

The subject is one which has been much 
discussed in a desultory way, or in that 
superficial manner which oftentimes is char- 
acteristic of the consideration of such ques- 
tions from a political standpoint, but a review 
of these arguments has convinced Mr. Rae 
that they do not at all rest on a basis of fact, 
and this basis not being assured, the previous 
discussions have done little more than befog 
the question. The evidence which awaits 
the investigator is, as he shows, abundant, 
and the trend of it is most assuredly in favor 
of shorter hours. Very many instances of 
experiments, intentional and accidental, are 
noted quite in full, the book being brought 
down to the very latest date by the insertion 
in the preface of the recently published facts 
as stated by Mr. William Mather. This in- 
stance is a strong one, since with some 
twelve hundred employes the argument can 
no longer be urged of its being on too small 
a scale. 

The book is excellent in its method, and 
gives evidence of careful and conscientious 
work in the collection and collation of the 
many facts and figures which are here brought 
together. So excellent is this work, that the 
book must prove the foundation-stone of 
future work in this direction, and will be of 
the greatest value to students and to our in- 
telligent readers of high order. — The Boston 
Times, 

The Gypsy Road: A Journey from Krakow 
to Coblentz, By Grenville A. J. Cole, 
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M.R.I.A., F.G.S. With Illustrations by 
Edmund H. New. (Macmillan & Co.) 

It is many a day since so entertaining a 
narrative of travel has appeared as The Gypsy 
Hoad^ by Grenville A. J. Cole, with illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. New. The author, an 
Englishman, gives an account of a cycling 
tour with his companion, whom he calls the 
Intellectual Observer, from Krakow to Co- 
blentz, through Galicia, Hungary, Moravia, 
and Bohemia, a distance of 1055 miles. The 
route took the travellers off the roads fre- 
quented by tourists and into regions not 
often penetrated by inquisitive foreigners 
since the diligence gave place to railroads 
half a century ago. Mr. Cole is a delightful 



chronicler of wayside experiences, and lie 
sketches scenes, incidents, and people with 
ready humor and a vivid sense of actuality. 
Mr. New's drawings are full of individuality, 
and altogether the book has a distinct flavor 
quite aside from that of the conventional 
volume of travels. It is exquisitely printed 
in a limited numbered edition, and with its 
ornamented tide-page and artistic head and 
tail pieces is a desirable addition to the com- 
pany of select volumes dear to those who 
value books for the way in which they arc 
made, as well as for what they contain. As 
a picture of the probable scene of the long- 
anticipated and inevitable great European 
war. The Gypsy Road has claims 10 attention 
not exclusively literary. — The Beacon, 



Books of the Month. 



TO PUBLTSffERS. — It is desired to make this list as compUti ax possikle, and th^ 
cooperation of all publishers is earnestly requested. 



Addison.— Essays from the "Spectator." 
With Explanatory Notes. (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) lamo. Cloth, pp. 575. 
fi.25. 

Adlkr and Straton. — Alternating Gener- 
ations : A Biological Study of Oak-galls 
and Gall-flies. By Hermann Adlcr, M.D. 
Schleswig. Translated and edited by 
Charles R. Straton, F.R.C.S.Ed., F.E.S. 
With Illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
i2mo. Buckram, pp. 198. $3.25, net, 

Akenside.— The Poetical Works of Mark 
Akenside. With a Memoir by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce and Portrait. Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets, (Macmillan 
& Co.) Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 31a. 75 
cents, net^ 

Alexander. — Found Wanting^. By Mrs. 
Alexander. (The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
i2mo. pp. 319. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Aristophanes. — The Wasps of Aristoph- 
anes. By C. E. Graves, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. (Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. 243. $1.00, net, 

Arnold.— Platonics. By Ethel M. Arnold. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. 128. 75 cents. 



Atlantic Reporter. Vol. 27; containing 
all the Current Decisions of the Supreme 
Courts of Me., N. H., Vt., R. I.. Conn., 
and Pa. ; Court of Errors and Appeals, 
Court of Chancery, and Supreme and Pre- 
rogative Courts of N. J.; Court of Errors 
and Appeals and Court of Chancery of 
Del. ; and Court of Appeals of Md. Per- 
manent Ed. (National Reporter System.) 
Sept. 20, 1893-Jan. 10, 1894. (West Pub. 
Co.) 8vo. Sheep, pp. 1213. I5.00. 

Austin.— The Garden that I Love. By 

Alfred Austin. Illustrated. (Macmillan 

& Co.) i2mo. Irish linen, ornamental 
gilt. pp. 168. $2.50. 

Ayres. — Acting and Actors ; Elocution 
and Elocutionists. A book about Theatre 
Folk and Theatre Art. By Alfred Ayres, 
Author of ''The OrthoCpist," etc. With 
Preface by Harrison Grey Fiske ; Intro- 
duction by Edgar S. Werner ; Prologue by 
James A. Waldron. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
i6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

B.— Life in Algoma ; or. Three Years of a 
Clergyman's Life and Church Work in 
that Diocese. By H. N. B. (E. and J. 
B. Young & Co.) Illustrated. i6mo. 
Cloth, pp. 167. 80 cents. 

Baker.— The New Timothy. By William 
M. Baker. Harper's Quarterly Series. 
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(Harper & Bros.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 
344. 50 cents. 

Baldwin. —The Inflections and Syntax of 
the Morte d' Arthur of Sir Thomas 
Malory. A Study in Fifteenth -century 
English. By Charles Sears Baldwin, 
Tutor in Rhetoric in Columbia College 
and Instructor in English Literature at 
Barnard College. (Ginn & Co.) Square 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 320. $1.75. 

Bangs. — Three Weeks in Politics. By 
John Kendrick Bangs, Author of "Coffee 
and Repartee/' etc. Illustrated, /far* 
pn's Black and White Series. (Harper & 
Bros.) 32mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Barr.— The Beads of Tasmer. By Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr. (Robert Bonner's Sons.) 
i2mo. Paper, pp. 395. 25 cents. 

Barrktt.— John Ford, and Other Stories. 
By Frank Barrett. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
i2mo. Paper. 50 cents. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, and Other 
Essays. By Thomas Spencer Baynes, 
LL.D., late Professor of Logic, Meta- 
physics, and English Literature in the 
University of St. Andrews, and Editor of 
the Ninth Edition of the "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica." With a Biographical Preface 
by Professor Lewis Campbell. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 409. $2.50. 

Beattie. — The Poetical Works of James 
Seattle. With a Memoir by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, and a Portrait. Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets, (Macmillan 
& Co.) reap. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 244. 75 
cents, net. 

Beers. — A Sahnrhan Pastoral, and Other 
Tales. By Henry A. Beers. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) i6mo. Buckram, pp. 265. 
75 cents. 

BiiTZEL.— The Word-builder. An Illus- 
trated Spelling-book. By A. J. Beitzel. 
(Christopher Sower Co.) Square i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 144. 25 cents. 

Benson.— Dodo. By E. F. Benson. (J. S. 
Ogilvie Pub. Co.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 215. 
25 cents. 

Bertsnshaw. — The Elements of Music, 
with Exercises. By T. H. Bertenshaw, 
B.A., B.Mus. Longmans* Music Course, 
Part /• (Longmans, Green & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 92. 35 cents. 

BiLUNGS. — Laurel Blossoms ; or. My For- 
tune. Poetical Selections Compiled by 
Delia E. Billings. (C. H. Kerr & Co.) 
With Frontispiece. i6mo. Cloth, pp. 218. 
$i.oa 



Bishop.— A Pound of Cure. By W. H. 
Bishop. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) i2mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Blaikie. — Heroes of Israel. By W. Gar- 
den Blaikie. D.D., LL.D., Author of "A 
Manual of Bible History." (Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 475. 
$1.75. 

Blitz.— An Australian Millionaire. By 
Mrs. A. Blitz. (Ward, Lock & Bowden^ 
Ltd.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 498. $1.00. 

BoGGs.— Christian Unity proved by H0I7 
Scriptures. With a Sketch of Church 
History. By Rev. Edw. Brenton Boggs, 
D.D. (Thomas Whittaker.) 8vo. Boards, 
pp. 55. 50 cents. 

Booth.— Newton Booth of California : his 

Speeches and Addresses. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Lauren E. 
Crane. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Bvo. 
Cloth, pp. 521. $2.50. 

BooTH.^The Ag^ed Poor in England and 
Wales : Condition. By Charles Booth. 

i Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 525. 
53.50. 

BooTHBY. — On the Wallaby ; or, Through 
the East and Across Australia. By Guy 
Boothby. Illustrated by Ben. Boothby. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 358. I4.00. 

Bower.— Practical Botany for Beg^inners. 
By F. O. Bower, D.Sc, F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. (Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth, pp. 275. 90 cents, net. 

Bower.— Simple Experiments for Science 
Teaching:. By J. A. Bower. (E. and J. 
B. Young & Co.) Illustrated. i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 164. $1.00. 

Bradford. — Congress and the Cabinet. 
By Gamaliel Bradford (Boston). (Am. 
Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Sci.) Publication 
No. 106. 8vo. Paper, pp. 22. 25 cents. 

Bray. — Sir Joseph's Heir. By Claude 
Bray. (F. Wame & Co.) i6mo. Paper, 
pp. 181. 50 cents. 

Brearley. — Wanted, A Copyist. By W. 
H. Brearley. Cassell*s Unknown Library, 
(The Cassell Pub. Co.) i6mo. Cloth. 
PP» 153. 50 cents. 

Bright. — Waymarks in Church History. 
By the Rev. William Bright, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church and Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oxford. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

Brunowe.— Pearls from Faber. By Marion 
J. Brunowe. (Benziger Bros.) 32mo. 
Cloth, pp. 128. 50 cents. 
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Bryant. — The Law of Pleading under the 
Codes of Civil Procedure. By Edwin E. 
Bryant. (Little, Brown & Co.) lamo. 
Cloth, pp. 398. $2.50. 

Burke. — Catholic Ceremonies and Prac- 
tices. By the Rev. J. J. Burke. (Ben- 
ziger Bros.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 90. 35 
cents. 

Burke. — Brick for Street Pavements. An 
Account of Tests made of Bricks and Pav- 
ing Blocks, with a Brief Discussion of 
Street Pavements and the Method of Con- 
structing them. Second Edition, to which 
is added a Paper on Country Roads. By 
M. D. Burke, C.E. (R. Clarke & Co.) 
8vo. Paper, pp. 108. 50 cents. 

Burr. — A Primer of Psychology and 
Mental Disease. By C. B. Burr, M.D. 
(G. S. Davis.) i2mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Carnegie.— Law and Theory in Chemis- 
try. By Douglas Carnegie, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 222. $1.50, mi, 

Castlemon.— Oscar in Africa. By Harry 
Castlemon, Author of "The Gunboat 
Series," etc. (Porter & Coates.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. .347. $1.25. 

Chaffanjon. —Widows and Charity. The 
Work of the Women of Calvary and its 
Foundress. Translated from the French 
of Abb6 Chaffanjon. (Benziger Bros.) 
i2mo. Paper, pp. 192. 50 cents, ng/. 

Chaperoned : A Brief Page from a Summer 
Romance. Casseirs Unknown Library, 
(The Cassell Pub. Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. I73» 50 cents. 

C If KEVER. — Lectures on Surgery. Bv 
David W. Cheevcr, M.D. (Damrell & 
Upham.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 591. $1.75, 
net. 

Classical Studies. In Honour of Henry 
Drisler. With a Portrait. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo, 
Cloth, pp. 310. $4.00, net, 

Clough. — Selections from the Poems of 
Arthur Hugh Clough. With a Portrait. 
Golden Treasury Series, (Macmillan & 
Co.) i8mo. Cloth, pp. 208. $1.00. 

CoBBLEiGH. — Young Sam and Sabina. By 
Tom Cobbleigh. CasselVs Unknown Li* 
brary, (The Cassell Pub. Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 174. 50 cents. 

Cole. — The Gjps^ Road : A Journey from 
Krakow to Coblentz. By Grenville A. J. 
Cole, M.R.I.A.. F.G.S. With Illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. New. (Macmillan & 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth extra, pp. 166. $1.75. 



CoLMORK.— A Daughter of Music. By p. 
Colmore, Author of ''A Conspiracy of 
Silence," etc. No. 145, Town and Country 
Library, (D. Appleton & Co.) i2mo. 
Paper, 50 ceou ; cloth, $x.oa 

CoNDER. —Judas Maccabeus and the 
Jewish war of Independence. By 
Claude Reignier Conder, D.C.L., LL.D., 
M.R.A.S., Major R.E. New Edition. 
Published for the Committee of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. (Macmillan & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 218. $1.25. 

CoNKLiN. — Three Women. By Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Conklin (Jennie M. Drinkwater). 
(A. I. Bradley & Co.) i2mo. Cloth. 
pp. 402. $1.25. 

CoNsiDiNB. — A Brief Chronological Ac- 
count of the Catholic Educational Insti- 
tutions in the Archdiocese of New York. 
By the Rev. M. J. Considine. (Benziger 
Bros.) 8vo. Paper, pp. 60. 25 cents, 
net, 

Conway. — Climbing in the Himalayas. By 
William Martin Conway, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Vice-President of the Alpine Club ; for- 
merly Professor of Art in University Col- 
lege, Liverpool. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
With Map and 300 Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. $10.00. 

Crack ANTHORPE. — Wreckage : Seven 
Studies. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. 
(The Cassell Pub. Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
232. $1.25. 

De Mrnbval. — Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I. from 1802 to 181 5. 
By Baron Claude- Fran 90 is de Meneval, 
Private Secretary to Napoleon. Edited 
by his grandson. Baron Napoleon Joseph 
de Meneval. With Portraits and Auto- 
graph Letters. (D. Appleton & Co.) In 
three volumes. 8vo. Cloth. Each, f 2.00. 

Derby.— Speeches and Addresses of Ed- 
ward Henry, XVth Earl of Derby, K.G. 
Selected and Edited by Sir T. H. Sander- 
son, K.C.B., and E. S. Roscoe. With a 
Prefatory Memoir by W. E. H. Lccky. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) With a Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 

Deussrn. — The Elements of Metaphysics. 
Being a Guide for Lectures and Private 
Use. By Dr. Paul D^ussen, Professor Or- 
dinarius of Philosophy at the University 
of Kiel, Germany. Translated from the 
second German edition with the personal 
collaboration of the author by C. M. Duff. 
With an Appendix, containing the Author's 
Address before the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society On the Philosophy 
of the Vedanta in its Relations to Occi- 
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dental Meuphysics ; reprinted from the 
Original Edition, Bombiay, 1893. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) lamo. Cloth, pp. 337. 
♦1.50, net, 

Dixon.— The Stoty of a Modem Woman. 
By Ella Hepworth Dixon. (The Cassell 
Pub. Co.) 12010. Cloth, pp.322. $1.00. 

DoDD.—In and Oat of Three Normandy 
Imis. By Anna Bowman Dodd. Author 
of "Cathedral Days," etc. (Lovcll, Cor- 
yell & Co.) Cheaper Edition, Illustrated. 
i2mo. pp. 394. Cloth, $i.5a Paper, 
50 cents. 

Stnithers ; and the Comedy of the 

Masked Musicians. By Anna Bowman 
Dodd. (Lovell. Coryell & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, $i«oa Paper, 50 cents. 

DoDGSoN. — Cnriosa Mathematica. Part 
II. PiUoiP7'-Prohlems thought out during 
Wakeful Hours. By Charles L. Dod^son, 
M.A., Student and late Mathematical Lec- 
turer of Christ Church. Oxford. Third 
edition. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 109. 75 cents, net» 

DoLBKAR. — Matter, Ether, and Motion. 
The Factors and Relations of Physical 
Science. By A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D. New 
Edition, enlarged. (Lee & Shepard.) Il- 
lustrated. i2mo. Cloth, pp. 402. $2.00. 

DouBLEDAY.— Just Plain Folks. By E. 
Still man Doubleday. (Arena Pub. Co.) 
Frontispiece. i2mo. pp. 316. Cloth, 
$1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 

Drummond. — The Ascent of Man. By 
Henry Drummond. (James Pott & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 346. $2.00. 

Ebers. — Cleopatra. A Romance. By 
Georg Ebers. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mary J. Safford. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) In a vols. Square i6mo. Cloth, 
1 1. 50. Paper, 80 cents. 

Ely.— Socialism : An Examination of its 
Nature, its Strength, and its Weakness; 
with Suggestions for Social Reform. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Political Economy and Director of the 
Schoo' of Economics, Political Science, 
and History in the University of Wis- 
consin. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 449. $i.5a 

EwiNO. — The Steam-engine, and Other 
Heat-engines. By J. A. Ewing, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.R.S., M.InstC.E., Professor of 
Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the 
University of Cambridge. Wiih numerous 
cuu. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 400. $3.75, net. 



Farr. — The Dancing Faun. By Florence 
Farr. With title-page by Aubrey Beards- 
ley. American Copyright Edition, (Roberts 
Bros.) i6mo. Qoth. pp. 169. $1.00. 

Fasnacht.— Select Specimens of the Great 
French Writers in the Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. 
With literary appreciations by the most 
eminent French critics and a historical 
sketch of French literature. Edited by G. 
Eugene Fasnacht, late Assistant Master 
Westminster School, Editor of Macmillan's 
Series of Foreign Classics. (Macmillan & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 596. $1.75, 
net, 

Fawcbtt.— Outrageous Fortune. By Ed- 
gar Fawcett. (The Concord Press.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 431. 50 cents. 

Federal Cases ; comprising Cases Argued 
and Determined in the Circuit and District 
Courts of the United States, from the ear- 
liest times to the beginning of the Federal 
Reporter, arranged alphabetically by the 
titles of the cases, and numbered consec- 
utively. Bk. 2: Arthur-Brataugh. Case 
No. 565-Case No. 1 194. (West Pub. Co.) 
8vo. Sheep, pp. 1231. $10.00. 

Fewkes. — A Journal of American Ethnol- 
ogy and Archaeology. Edited by J. 
Walter Fewkes. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Vol. IV. The Snake Dance at Walpi. 
With Illustrations in Color by Julian Scott 
and others. 8vo. pp.126. Paper, $2.00, 
net. Boards, $2.50, net, 

Forrester.— The Light of Other Days. 
By Mrs. Forrester. (The J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 305. $1.00. 

FowLKR. — Recollections of Old County 
Life, Social, Political. Sporting, and Agri- 
cultural. By J. K. Fowler (*'Rusticus"), 
formerly of Aylesbury, Author of ** Echoes 
of Old County Life." (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) With Portraits, etc. 8vo. Cloth. 
PP- 235. •300. 

Fowler and Wilson. — The Principles of 
Morals. By Thomas Fowler, D.D., 
President of Corpus Christi College, and 
sometime Wykeham Professor of Logic 
in the University of Oxford, and John 
Matthias Wilson, B.D., late President of 
Corpus Christi College, and sometime 
Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. New edition, 
wiih both parts in one volume. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 370. 
Is- 50, net. 

Fkankland. — Micro-org^anisms in Water: 
Their Significance, Identification, and Re- 
moval. Together with an Account of the 
Bacteriological Methods involved in their 
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Investigation. Specially designed for the 
Use of those connected with the Sanitary 
Aspects of Water - supply. By Percy 
Frankland, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S.. 
and Mrs. Percy Frankland. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 544. $5.00. 

Frye. — Primary Geography. By Alex 
Everett Frye, Author of ** Child and Na- 
ture/' etc. (Ginn & Co.) Fully illustrated. 
Square 8vo. Linen, pp. 127. 75 cents. 

Gardener. — Marg;aret Weld. By Mrs. 
S. M. H. Gardener. (Arena Pub. Co.) 
Frontispiece. lamo. pp. 233. Cloth, 
$1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 

GiBERNE. — The Starry Skies ; or, First 
Lessons on the Sun, Moon, and Stars. By 
Agnes Giberne. (American Tract Society.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 234. $1.00. 

Gibson. — The Amateur Telesccpist's 
Handbook. By Frank M. Gibson. Ph.D., 
LL.B. With Illustrations and Descriptive 
Catalogue of 468 Celestial Objects. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
fi.25. 

GiDDiNGs. — Theory of Sociology. By 
Franklin H. Giddmgs, A.M., Professor of 
Political Science, Bryn Mawr College. 
(Am. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Set) 8vo. 
Paper, pp. 80. 75 cents. 

Glazier.— Headwaters of the Mississippi. 
Comprising Biographical Sketches of Early 
and Recent Explorers of the Great River, 
and a full account of the Discovery and 
Location of its True Source in a Lake 
beyond Itasca. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 527. $2.50. 

Goethe.— Eg^mont. Iphig^enia io Taurls. 

Translated by Anna Swanwick. Wiih In- 
troductions and Memoirs. B^/rs Modern 
Translations. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Paper. Each, 30 cents, net. 

GoMME. —Children's Singiog Games. With 
the tunes to which they are sung. Col- 
lected and edited by Alice B. Gomme. 
Pictured in Black and White by Winifred 
Smith. (Macmillan & Co.) Small qvarto. 
Cloth, ornamenul cover, pp. 70. f 1.50. 

Gould. — Illastrated Dictionary of Medi- 
cine and Allied Sciences. By George 
M. Gould, M.D. (P. Blakiston, Son & 
Co.) Demy4to. pp.1643. Half morocco 
or sheep. Iio.oo. Half Russia, $12.00. 

Gould. — Thrown Away; or, Basil Ray's 
Mistake. By Nat. Gould ("Verax"). 
(George Routledge & Sons.) i2mo. pp. 
300. Cloth, $r.oo. Paper, 50 cents. 



Gould.— Zita. By S. Baring Gould. (J. 
Selwin Tait & Sons.) Illustrated. i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 402. 50 cents. 

Grand.— Ideala. By Sarah Grand. (J. S. 
Ogilvie Pub. Co.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 
192. 25 cents. 

The Heavenly Twins. By Sarah 

Grand. Cas sell's Sunshitu Series. (The 
Cassell Pub. Co.) i2mo. Pap^r. pp. 
679. 50 cents. 

Greknii>ge. — Infamia: Its Place in Roman 
Public and Priviie Law. By A. H. J. 
Greenidge» M.A. Hertford College. (Mac- 
mi Han & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 219. 
$2.60, net, 

Gummere.— Old Engflish Ballads. Selected 
and edited by Francis B. Gummere, Pro- 
fessor of English In Haverford College. 
Athenaum Press Series. (Ginn & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 38a $1.35. 

GuNN.— Sons of the Vikings. An Orkney 
Siory. By John Gunn. (Thomas Nelson 
& Sons.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 237. $1.00. 

Hampton. — The Major in Washingtoa 
City. Second Series. By Major Ran* 
dolph Gore Hampton. With 15 Illustra* 
tions. (F. Tennyson Neely.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 256. 25 cents. 

Hardy. — Christianity and the Roman Got- 
emment : A Study in Imperial Adminis- 
iraiion. By E. J. Hardy, M.A.. formerly 
Fellow of Jesus College. Oxford. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Haufp.— The CaraTan. Translated by S. 
Mendel. With Memoir. Bell's Modem 
Translations. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Paper. 30 cents, net. 

Helm.— The Joint Standard. A Plain Ex- 
position of Monetary Principles and of the 
Monetary Controversy. By Elijah Helm. 
(Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
221. $1.10, mt. 

Henry. — Satan as a Moral Philosopher, 
and Other Essays. By Caleb S. Henry, 
D.D. (Thomas Whittaker.) Cheap edi- 
tion. i2mo. Paper, pp. 296. 50 cents. 

HiNE. — Outlines of Quaternions. By 
Lieut. -Colonel H. W. S. Hine. (Long, 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 188. $3.00, net. 

Ho bson.— Subjective and Objective View 
of Distribution. By John A. Hobsoa 
(London). (Am. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. 
Sci.) Publication No. 105. 8vo. Paper, 
pp. 28. 25 cents. 
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Holt.— The Care and Feeding: of Children. 
A Catechism for ihc Use of Mothers and 
Children's Nurses. By L. Emmeit Holt. 
M.D., Professor of Diseases of Children 
in the New York Polyclinic, Attending 
Physician to the Babies' Hospital, etc. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) lamo. Cloth. 50 
cents. 

Houston. — Electridt j One Hundred Years 
Ago and To-daj. With copious Notes 
and Extracts. By Edwin J. Houston, 
Ph.D. (Princeton). (The W.J. Johnston 
Co., Ltd.) Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 199. $1.00. 

Howard. — Isabella of Castile. By Major- 
General O. O. Howard. Illustrated with 
Photogravures, and Text Illustrations by 
F. A. Carter. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 340. $1.50. 

Howe. — Federal Revenues and the Income 
Tax. By Frederic C. Howe. (Am. 
Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci.) Publication No, 
no. 8vo. Paper, pp. 25. 25 cents. 

Howell. — A Common Mistake. By 
Jeanne M. Howell. (The Merriam Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

HowELLs. — The Mouse -trap. A Farce. 
FiTe O'clock Tea. A Farce. By Wil- 
liam Dean Ho wells. Harper's Black and 
White Series, (Harper & Bros.) Illus- 
trated. 32mo. Cloth. Each, 50 cents. 

HtJMR. — Essays, Literary, Moral, and 
Political. By David Hume. (George 
Rouiledge & Sons.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
590. fi.25. 

Hutchinson. — Creatures of» Other Days. 
By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. B.A., F.G.S., 
Author of •* The Autobiography of the 
Earth,*' etc. With numerous Illustrations. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

HuxLKY.—Man's Place in Nature. By 
Thomas H. Huxley The seventh volume 
of the Author's Collected Essays. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, f 1.25. 
Contents, — On the Natural History of the 
Manlike Apes. On the Relations of 
Man to the Lower Animals. On some 
Fossil Remains of Man. On the Meth- 
ods and Results of Ethnology. On some 
Fixed Points in British Ethnology. On 
the Aryan Question. 

Jacob. — Notes on the Ventilation and 
Wanning of Houses, Schools, etc. By 

E. H. Jacob. (E. and J. B. Young & Co.) 
i6mo. Cloth, pp. 128. 30 cents, net, 

James. — llieatricals. Two Comedies : 
"Tenants'" — "Disengaged." By Henry 
James, Author of •* Daisy Miller," etc. 



(Harper & Bros.) 

$1.75. 



Post 8vo. Cloth. 



Jesse.— Memoirs of King Richard the 
Third and some of his Contemporaries. 
With an historical drama on the battle 
of Bosworth. By John Heneage Jesse. 
New edition. (Francis P. Harper.) In 
two volumes. With portrait and plate. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.50, net, 

Johnson. •— General Washington. By 
General Bradley T. Johnson. The Great 
Commanders Series^ edited by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. (D. Appleton & Co.) With 
Portrait and Maps. i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Joyce.— Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic by P. W. Joyce. LL.D., 
T.C.D., M.R.I. A., Author of **Thc Origin 
and History of Irish Names of Places," 
**A Short History of Ireland," etc., etc. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
446. $1.25. 

Kayserling.— Christopher Columbus, and 
the Participation of the Jews in the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Discoveries. By Dr. 
M. Kayserllng. Translated from the Au- 
thor's 'Manuscript with his Sanction, and 
Revision by Charles Gross, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of History in Harvard Col- 
lege. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 171. $1.25. 

KiDD.— Social Evolution. By Benjamin 
Kidd. New edition, with a new Preface. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 
343. I1.75. 

King.— An Initial Experience, and other 
Stories. Edited by tapt. Charles King. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
254. Ii.oo. 

Kinney. — The Law of Irrigation. By 
Clesson S. Kinney, of the Salt Lake City 
Bar. (W. H. Lowdermilk & Co.) 8vo. 
Law sheep, pp. 832. $7.00, net, 

Laurie.— Assyrian Echoes of the Word. 
By the Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D. Illus- 
trated. (American Tract Society.) 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 380. $2.00. 

Lfavitt. — Our Money Wars. By Samuel 
Leavitt. (Arena Pub. Co.) Frontispiece. 
i2mo. pp.318. Cloth, f 1.25. Paper, 50 
cents. 

Lee.— A Brighton Night, and a Brooklyn 
Bachelor. By Margaret Lee, Author of 
** Divorce," etc. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
i2mo. Paper, pp.207. 50 cents. 

Divorce ; or. Faithful and Unfaithful. 

By Margaret Lee, Author of ** Dr. Wilmer's 
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Love," etc. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) lamo. 
pp.411. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

Lee-Warner.— The Protected Princes of 
India. By William Lee-Warner, C.S.L 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 
389. I3.00. 

Lessing. — Laokoon. Translated by E. C. 
Beasley. Minna von Bamhelm. Trans- 
lated by Ernest Bell. M.A. Nathan the 
Wise. Translated by R. Dillon Boylan. 
With Memoirs. Belts Modem Transla- 
tions, (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Paper. Each, 30 cents, net. 

Lettring. — George Heaps Frost; or, 
The Age of Progress. Being the Record 
of a Dream. By the Rev. G. Lettring. 
(E. and J. B. Young & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
pp. 92. 40 cents. 

Lewis.— The Adaptation of Societj to its 
Environment. By William Draper Lewis 
(Haverford College). (Am. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sci.) Publication No, 109. 8vo. 
Paper, pp. 28. 25 cents. 

Lie. — The Commodore's Daughter. From 
the Norwegian of Jonas Lie. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co.) i2mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Lilly.— The Claims of Christianity. By 
William Samuel Lilly, Honorary Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge ; Author of 
"The Great Enigma," etc. (D. Appleion 
&Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

Locke. •— An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding By John Locke. Col- 
lated and Annotated, with Prolegomena, 
Biographical, Critical, and Historical, by 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, Hon. D.C.L. 
Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh. In two volumes. With Portrait. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $8.00, 
net, 

LoFTUs. — The Diplomatic Reminiscences 
of Lord Augustus Loftus, PC. G.C.B. 
(The Cassell Pub. Co.) Second Series. 
1862-1879. In two volumes. 8vo. Cloth. 
$6.00. 

Long.— The Duke of Arcanum. By Frank 
Carleton Long. (Laird & Lee.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 452. 50 cents. 

LuDLOw.—The Memoirs of Edmund Lud- 
low, Lieutenani-General of the Horse in 
the Army of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, 1625-1672. Edited with Appendices 
of Letters and Illustrative Documents by 
C. H. Firth, M.A. In two volumes. With 
a Portrait. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. $9.00, net. 



Lyall.— Doreen : the Story of a Singer. 
By Edna Lyall, author of ''Donovan," 
etc. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Frontis- 
piece. i2mo. Cloth, pp. 496. $i.so. 

Lynch.— Against Odds : a Romance of the 
Midway Plaisance. By Lawrence L. 
Lynch (E. Murdoch Van Deventer). 
(Rand, McNally & Co.) i2mo. Paper, 
pp. 272. 25 cents. 

MacCunn.— Ethics of Citizenship. By 
John MacCunn, M.A., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in University College, Liverpool. 
(Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
223. $1.50, net, 

Macvane.— The Austrian Theory of Valne. 
By S. M. Macvane (Harvard). (Am. Acad, 
of Pol. and Soc. Sci.) Publication N; 104. 
8vo. Paper, pp. 31. 25 cents. 

Maran.— Story of a Melanesian Deacon: 
Clement Maran. Written by himself: 
translated by R. H. Coddrington, D.D. 
(E. and J. B. Young & Co.) With Portrait. 
i6mo. Cloth, pp. 80. 40 cents. 

Marshall. — Qualitative Analysis. By 
John Marshall. (The J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 19S. $1.50. 

McCarthy.— Red Diamonds.— A Novel. 
By Justin McCarthy, author of "A His* 
tory of Our Own Times," etc. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) No. 144, Town and Country 
Library, i2mo. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 
fi.oo. 

McLaughlin. — Studies in Mediaeval Life 
and Literature.— By Edward Tompkins 
McLaughlin* (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 188. $1.25. 

Miller.— Our Home Pets: How to Keep 
Them Well and Happy. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. Illustrated. (Harper & Bros.) 
i6mo. Cloth, fi.25. 

Molesworth. — Indian Currency. By Sir 
Guilford L. Molesworth. (Am. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sci.) Publication No, 108. 8vo. 
Paper, pp. 36. 35 cents. 

MoLifeRK.— TartufiFe. The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself. The Misanthrope. The 
Miser. The Shop-keeper Turned 
Gentleman. Translated by Charles Heron 
Wall, M.A. With Memoirs. Belts Modern 
Translations, (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Paper. Each, 30 cents, net, 

Moore. — Esther Waters. By George 
Moore. (J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 350. 25 cents. 

Esther Waters. By George Moore. 

The Melbourne Series, (E. A. Weeks & 
Co.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 350. 25 cents* 
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MooRHOUSE. — Church Work, iu Meant and 
Methods. By the Right Rev. T. Moor- 
bouse, Bishop of Manchester. (\Iacmillan 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 231. $i.2S. 

Morris. — Diseases of the Skin. An Out- 
line of the Principles and Practice of Der- 
matology. By Malcom Morris, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Skin Department, St. 
Mary's Hospital, London, etc. (Lea 
Brothers & Co.) With 19 chromo-Iith- 
ographic %ures and 17 engravings. i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 572. $3.50. 

MfLLER. — The Sacred Books of the East. 
Translated by various Oriental Scholars 
and edited by F. Max Mttller. Vol. XLIX. 
Buddhist Mah^T^na Texts. Parts I. 
and II. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 415. $3.25, net, 

Mj Paris Note-book. By the Author of 
"An Englishman in Paris." (J. B. Lip- 
Dincott Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 307. 
I1.25. 

Newbolt. ~ Speculum Sacerdotnm ; or, 
The Divine Model of the Priestly Life. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, Select Preacher in the University of 
Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

Newell. ^ Illinois Appellate Court Re- 
ports. Vol. 49. Reported by Martin L. 
Newell. (Callaghan <& Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 738. $3.50, net. 

NiSBBT. — Studies in Forestry. Being a 
Short Course of Lectures on the Principles 
of Sylviculture delivered at the Botanic 
Garden, Oxford, by John Nisbet, D.Oec. 
of the Indian Forest Service, Author of 
** British Forest Trees," etc. (Macmillan 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 335. $2.00, 
met. 

NrswoNGBR.— The Isle of Feminine. By 
Charles Elliot Niswonger. (G. W. Dilling- 
ham.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 223. 50 cents. 

Northeastern Reporter Digest. Being a 
Digest of Decisions of the Supreme Couru 
of Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana; 
Appellate Court of Indiana, and the Court 
of Appeals of New York. Edited by Mem- 
bers of the Editorial Staff of the National 
Reporter System. (West Pub. Co.) 8vo. 
Sheep. $10.00. 

Northwestern Reporter. VoL 57; con 
taining all the Current Decisions of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, Ne- 
braska. North Dakota, South Dakota. Per- 



manent edition, Jan. 6-March 10, 1894. 
(West Pub. Co.) 8vo. Sheep, pp. 1185. 
(National Reporter System.) $5.00. 

NoTOviTCH.— The Unknown Life of Jesns 
Christ from Buddhistic Records. By 
Nicolas Notovitch. Translated by J. H. 
Connelly and L. Landsberg. (G. W. Dil- 
lingham.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 288. $1.50. 

The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ. 

By the discoverer of the manuscript, Nicolas 
Notovitch. Translated from the French 
by Aiexina Loranger. (Rand, McNally & 
Co.) i2mo. pp. 191. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Oliphant.— The Cuckoo in the Nest. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, author of *' Diana," *' The 
Marriage of Elinor," etc. (Lovell, Cory- 
ell & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Optic— Up and Down the Nile: or. 

Young Adventurers in Africa. By Oliver 
Optic. (Lee&Shepard.) Illustrated. i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 352. $1.25. 

Pagin.— Precedents and Forms in Federal 
Cases, both Criminal and Civil. By 
Oliver E. Pagin, Assistant United Sute's 
Attorney for the Northern District of Il- 
linois. (Callaghan & Co.) 8vo. Sheep, 
pp. 570. $6.00. 

Patterson. — The Navigator's Pocket- 
book. By Captain Howard Patterson. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) i6mo. Leather. 
$2.00, net. 

Peard. — An Interloper. By Frances Mary 
Peard. Author of *' Catherine." "The 
Swing of the Pendulum," etc. (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 

PsDDiB.^A Manual of Physics. Being 
an Introduction to the Study of Physical 
Science. By William Pcddie. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 514. 
$2.50. 

Pendleton.— The Wedding Garment. A 

Tale of the Life to Come. By Louis Pen- 
dleton. (Roberts Bros.) lamo. Cloth, 
pp. 246. $r.oo. 

Pendleton.— The Wedding Garment. A 
Tale of the Life to Come. By Louis Pen- 
dleton. (Roberts Bros.) i6mo. pp. 246. 
Cloth, $1.00. White and gold, $1.25. 

Posse.— The Special Kinesiology of Edu- 
cational Gymnastics. By Baron Nils 
Posse, M.G., Graduate Royal Gymnastic 
Central Institute, Stockholm, Sweden ; 
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Director Posse Gymoasium, Boston. (Lee 
& Shepard.) With Chart and Illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, pp. 380. $3.00. 

Racine.— Athalie. Esther. Translated 
by R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. With Intro- 
ductions and Memoirs. BelVs Moditn 
Translations, (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Paper. Each, 30 cents, mL 

Rae.— Eieht Hoars for Work. By John 
Rae, M.A., Author of "Contemporary 
Socialism." (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 340. $1.35. 

Ramsbotham. — Scenes from Greek Plajs: 
The Persae of iEschylus. By the Rev. F. 
S. Ramsbotham, M.A. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Small i2mo. Cloth, pp. 72. 50 
cents, mt. 

Ransom. ~ Longmans' German Composi* 
tion. By J. UTrich Ransom, B.A. (Long* 
mans. Green & Co.) ismo. Cloth. 90 
cents, net, 

Reid.— A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
John Reid. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 
i2mo. Paper, pp. 208. 25 cents. 

RiTiNGTON. — The PiimitiTe Chnrch and 
the See of Peter. By the Rev. Luke 
Rivington, M.A., Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. With an Introduction by the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Westminster. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 
482. l5*oo* 

RoLiJNS.— A Bnme-Jones Head, and other 
Sketches. By Clara Sherwood Rollins. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co.) Frontispiece. 
i2mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Ross.—Love at Seventy. By Albert Ross. 
The Albatross Novels, (G. W. Dillingham.) 
i2mo. Paper, pp. 3ii« 50 cents. 

Ross.-— Total Utili^ Standard of Deferred 
Payments. By Edward Als worth Ross 
(Leland Stanford, Jr., University). (Am. 
Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci.) Publication No. 
107. 8vo. Paper, pp. 17. 25 cents. 

RousiERS.— La Science Sociale. By Paul 
de Rou«iers. (Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. 
Sci.) Publication No, 112. ^o. Paper, 
pp. 28. 2S cents. 

RusKiN.— Verona, and other Lectures. By 
John Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D. With Illus- 
trations from drawings by the Author. 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 204. $2.50, net. 

Russell.— The Romance of a Transport. 
By W. Clark Russell. (The Cassell Pub. 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 404. $1.00. 



Ryan.— A Flower of France. A Story of 
Old Louisiana. By Marah Ellis Ryan, 
Author of •' Told in the Hills," etc. (Rand, 
McNally & Co.) lamo. Cloth, pp. 327. 
$i.oa 

Saunders.— Pastime Papers. By Frederick 
Saunders, Librarian of the Astor Library. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) Cheap Edition. 
i2mo. Paper, pp. 233. 50 cents. 

ScHULTZ and Julius. Systematic Snnrej 
of the Organic Colounng Matters. By 
Drs. G. Schulu and P. Julius. Translated 
and edited with extensive additions by 
Arthur G. Green, F.LC, F.C.S., Examiner 
in Coal-tar Products to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Small folio. Cloth, pp. aos. $5.00, net, 

Scott.— Elton Hazehrood: A Memoir by 
his friend Henry Vane. By Frederick 
Geo. Scott. (Thomas Whittaker.) Cheap 
Edition, ismo. Paper, pp. 146. 25 
cents. 

Scott.— The Fair Maid of Perth ; or, Sl 
Valentine's Day. Bv Sir Walter Scott. 
Bart. Illustrated by C. M. Hardie, R.S.A. 
Being Vol. XXII. of the Dryburgh Edition 
of the Waverley Novels. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 467. $1.25. 
Limited large-paper edition, $5.00, net, 

Shakxspears.— Klnr Henry IV.: PartsFirst 
and Second. Being Vols. XVII and XVIII 
of the Edition de Luxe of The Cambridge 
Shahespeare, Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. (Macmillan & Co.) Super-royal 
8vo. On hand-made paper. Bound in 
Irish linen. Each, $2.00, net. Sold only 
in sets, 

*— The Comedy of Errors. Measure for 
Measure. With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc 
by Israel Gollancz. The Temple Shake^ 
speare. (Macmillan & Co.) i8mo. Cloth, 
gilt top. 45 cents. Paste-grain roan, gilt 
top, 65 cents. Teachers' edition, with broad 
margins, 65 cents. 

SiMCOx.— Primitive Civilizations; or. Out- 
lines of the History of Ownership in Ar* 
chaic Communities. By E. J. Simcox, 
Author of ** Natural Law," etc. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. 
$10.00. 

Smith.— Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geog- 
raphy. Based on the Larger Dictionaries, 
by the late Sir William Smith, D.C.L, 
LL.D. Revised throughout, and in part 
rewritten, by G. E. Marindin, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
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With numerous maps and illustrations. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 8vo. Half morocco, 
pp. 1019. 16.00. 

Sontheastern Reporter. Vol. XVIII, con- 
taining ail the decisions of the Supreme 
Courts of Appeals of Virginia and West 
Virginia, and Supreme Courts of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Oct. 
I7> 1893-March 20, 1894. Permanent edi- 
tion. (National Reporter System.) (West 
Pub. Co.) 8vo. Sheep, pp. 1083. $5.00. 

SouTHWoRTH. — The Fatal Secret. By 
Mrs. £. D. E. N. South worth. Madison 
Square Series, (G. W. Dillingham.) lamo. 
Paper, pp. 374. 25 cents. 

Spencer.— Education, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical. By Herbert Spencer. 
Reading-Club Edition, with Notes and 
Analytical Table of Contents. (C. W. 
Bardeen.) With Portraits. i6mo. pp. 
320. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

Stephens. — The Curse of Gold. By Mrs. 
Ann S. Stephens. DiUingham*s Home 
Series, (G. W. Dillingham.) i2mo. Pa- 
per* pp. 406. 25 cents. 

SwEBTSER. — American Guide-books. By 
M. F. Sweetser. Carefully revised to date. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) New Eng- 
land. A Guide to the Chief Cities and 
Popular Resorts of New England, and to 
its Scenery and Historic Attractions. With 
6 Maps and II Plans. i6mo. $1.50. 

— The V^hite Mountains. A Guide to 
the Peaks, Passes, and Ravines of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
With 6 Maps and 6 Panoramas, including 
the new Appalachian Club Map. i6mo. 
$1.50. 

— -The Maritime Provinces. A Guide 
to the Chief Cities, Coasts, and Islands of 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada. With 
4 Maps and 4 Plans. i6mo. $1.50. 

Tadema. — The W^ings of Icarus. Being 
the Life of one Emilia Fletcher as revealed 
bv herself in : I. Thirty-five Letters. 
Written to Constance Norris between July 
l8th, 18S-, and March 26th of the follow- 
ing year.. II. A Fragmentary Journal. 
III. A Postscript. By Laurence Alma 
Tadema. (Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth extra, gilt top. pp. 252. $1.25. 

Thiers.— History of the Consulate and the 
Empire of France under Napoleon. By 
Louis Adolphe Thiers. Vol. IX. Trans- 
lated, with the sanction and approval of 
the Author, by D. Forbes Campbell and 



John Stebbing. (The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
To be completed in twelve volumes. 8vo. 
Cloth extra Each, $3.00. 

Thompson. — ^Woman's New Opportunity. 

An Address delivered at the Closing Exer- 
cises (Fourth Year) of the Woman's Law 
Class of the University of the City of New 
York, AprU 5, 1894. cy Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 25 cents. 

Thompson. — Absolution in the Lis^it of 
PrimitiTEe Practice. By Hugh Miller 
Thompson, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 96. 50 cents. 

Thorold. — The Tenderness of Christ. 
By Bishop Thorold. (The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) i8mo. Cloth, pp. 242. $1.50. 

Thucydides.— Book III. Edited on the 
basis of the Classen-Steup Edition by 
Charles Forster Smith, Professor of Greek 
in Vanderbilt University. College Series 
of Greek Authors, Edited under the super- 
vision of John Williams White and Thomas 
Day Seymour. (Ginn & Co.) Square 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 320. $1.75. 

TiLDEN.— A Grammar-school Geography: 
Descriptive, Industrial, Commercial. By 
Dr. J. N. Tilden. (Leach, SheweU & 
Sanborn.) With Maps and Illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, pp. 219. $1.25. 

TiLLiBR.— Belle-Plante and Cornelius. By 
Claude Tillier. (The Merriam Co.) Il- 
lustrated. i2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

My Uncle Benjamin. By Claude Til- 
lier. (The Merriam Co.) Illustrated. 
i2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

ToBfPKiNS.— The Science of Teaching. By 
Arnold Tompkins, Author of ** The Science 
of Discourse." (Ginn & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 275. 80 cents. 

Trimble.— The Tannins. Vol. II. By 
Henry Trimble, Ph.M. A Monograph of 
the History, Preparation, Properties, 
Methods of Estimation, and Uses of the 
Vegetable Astringents, with an Index to 
the Literature of the Subject. (The J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 172. 
$2.00. 

United States Circuh Court of Appeals 
Reports. Vol. VI, contafning the Cases 
determined in all the Circuits from the 
Organization of the Courts ; fully reported, 
with Annotations. (West Pub. Co.) 8vo. 
Sheep, pp. 762. $3.00, net. 
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Van Norden.— The Psychic Factor. An 
Outline of Psychology. By Charles Van 
Norden, D.D., LL.D., late President of 
Elmira College. i2ino. Cloth. $1.25. 

Verba Verbi Dei : The Words of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Harmonized 
bv the Author of "Charles Lowder." 
With an Introduction on the Different 
Periods in Our Lord's Life on Earth. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Qoth. pp. 900. I1.50. 

VBRNON.—EarljChnrch History. A Sketch 
of the first four Centuries. By J. Vernon 
Bartlttt. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) i6mo. 
Flexible cloth, pp. 160. 40 cents, nef. 

Von Zobeutz. — Invisible Hands. By F. 

Von Zobelitz. (Robert Bonner's Sons.) 
laroo. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cenu. 

Ward,-— Donald Grej, and other Stories. 
ByA. B.Ward. (Outing Pub. Co.) i2mo. 
Paper, pp. 158. 2$ cents. 

WARD.^PoUtical Ethics of Herbert Spen- 
cer. By Lester F. Ward. (Am. Acad, of 
Pol. and Soc. Sci.) Publication No, 11 1. 
8vo. Paper, pp. 39. 35 cents. 

Way. — The Tragedies of Euripides in 
EngUsh Verse. Bjr Arthur S. Way, M.A., 
Author of "The Iliad of Homer done into 
English Verse" and "The Odyssey of 
Homer done into English Verse." In 
Three Volumes. Vol. I: Alcestis, Medea, 
HippolytuSf Hecuba, Ion, Suppliants. 
(Macmillan & Co.) ismo. Cloth, pp. 
424. $2.00, net. 

Webb.— The History of Trade Unionism. 
Bv Sidney and Beatrice Webb. With 
Map, Appendix of Tables, Bibliography, 
etc., and Index. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 574. $5.00. 



Wells.— The Perkins Peril. By George 
V. Wells. (Laird & Lee.) i2mo. Papa I 
pp. 247. 25 cents. 

WxYMAN.— The Bftan in Black. By Stan- 
ley J. Wcyman. (J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co.) 
i2mo. Paper, pp. 176. 25 cents. 

Whitcomb.— A Bunch of Wild Flowers. 

By Ida Prentice Whitcomb. (Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) With 16 full-page 
illustrations. l6mo. Boards, pp. 139. 
50 cents. 

Williamson.— Introduction to the Ifatbe- 
matical Theory of the Stress and Strain 
of Elastic Sohds. By Benjamin WiUiam- 
son, D.Sc (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 135. $1.50^ net. 

Wilkinson.— The Epic of SauL By Wil- 
liam Cleaver Wilkinson. (Funk & Wag- 
nails.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 386. $3.sa 

Woods.— A Modem Magdalene. ByVirna 
Woods. (Lee & Shepard.) i2mo. Goth. 
pp. 346. I1.25. 

Wylib.— Historj of England ondcr Henry 
IV. By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A., 
one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools. In 
3 vols. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Vol. 
II. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

Xbnophon. — The First Four Books of 
Xenophon's Anabasis. With Notes 
adapted to the latest edition of Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar, and to Hadley's Greeic 
Grammar (rerlsed by Allen). Edited bj 
William W. Goodwin, LL.D. and D.C.L. 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, and 
John Williams White, Ph.D., Professor of 
Greek, in Harvard University. Revised 
edition. (Ginn & Co.) ismo. Half 
leather, pp. sts. $1.65. 
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ARCHITECT, OWNER, AND BUILDER 
BEFORE THE LAW. 

BT 

T. M. CLARK. 

JVttoto of the American IfutiiuU of ArchitecU, 
Author of ** Building Superintendence^'* etc 

Square 8vo. In the Pre$$, 



This book is the work of a layman, whose experience in business, and as 
expert before the courts, has convinced him that the conduct of building cases, 
and the management of building affairs, might be assisted bj a collection of modem 
precedents, looked at from the point of view of the building expert, rather than 
that of the lawyer. Lawyers generally dislike building cases, as they often turn on 
technical points, which their training has not fully qualified them to appreciate, and 
tbe author hopes that a book in which these points are particularly considered, 
may be useful even to persons whose legal knowledge is far superior to his own. 
Recognizing his lack of qualifications for treating of strictly legal questions, he has 
avoided, as far as possible, any statement of the law on his own authority, quoting, 
in preference, the exact words of the judges in the highest courts ; or, where these 
were not available, the summaries of the decisions as given by the official Reporters. 
In order to do this efficiently, he has undertaken a large amount of labor. In very 
few instances is anything stated on the authority of Digests, the actual cases being 
carefully studied, and the Reports of nearly every State in the Union searched 
for cases not cited, under heads relating to building matters, in the Digests. In 
consequence of this the book contains hundreds of references, particularly to modem 
cases, which are not given in any other work on the subject with which he is 
acquainted ; and, in a selection of those involving the most important technical 
points, the exposition of those points by the Court has been quoted at considerable 
length, in order to present the subject in a way to avoid all possible misap- 
prehension. 

For reasons stated in the book, no attempt has been made to give a synopsis 
of the constantly varying mechanics' lien laws of the States, or a model form of 
specification, applicable to all buildings ; but a chapter on Contracts is added, 
which contains three forms, suitable for different drcomstanoes, with notes, which, 
it is hoped, will enable any intelligent person, by judicious selection, to draw a 
satisfactory building contract for any conditions. 

Three indexes are appended : one of subjects ; one of cases cited, arranged in 
alphabetical order ; and one of States, in which the cases cited are arranged 
under the beads of the States to which they belong. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND LLOYD OSBOURNEL 

THE EBB-TIDE, a Story of Adventure in the Sonth SetiL 

16010, 200 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

EUGENE FIELD. 

THE HOLY CROSS AND OTHER TALES. With deoH 
rations by L. J. Rhead. i6mo, 19a pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

'* In some of his more serious work Mr. Field reminds oec 
of ^certain French writers of short stories^f Coppte fre- 
quently, and sometimes even of Maupassant." — Tkt CritU, 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS. Six Stories of the Mb^ 
sippi Valley. New edition, with an introduction by W. D. 
Howells. Illustrated. i6mo, 25a pages. Buckram. $1.25. 
" Mr. Hamlin Garland's name is new, but his work is finished 
of its kind. He is a realist. His stories are all of the Misw 
sippi Valley, but full of variety. They are fit to rank wki 
the best Continental work of the kind." — Ntw York Trihau. 

JOAQUIN MILLER. 

THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL, 
Romance. i6mo, 192 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

" It is one of the most powerful prose poems of our times 
and alone would give the author a pernuuient place in litera 
t\if^:'—Th< Arena, 

LOUISE TAYLOR. 

HIS BROKEN SWORD. A Novel. Introduction by Edwan 
Everett Hale. i2mo. Cloth. 355 pages. $1.25. 

''It is a book of unusual merit and interest throughout 
written with an evident but very noble purpose, . . . de 
void of all cant and sentimentality, and a worthy contributiof 
to modem fiction." — Open Court, Chicaga 

BLISS CARMAN. 

LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE^ a book of Lyrics. Enlarge 

Edition. With a title-page by Martin Mower. i8mo. fr.oo 

''There is music, melody, and the subtle quality of rea 

poetry in this new writer's verse." — The Literary World, 

THE CHAP-BOOK. 

A MINIATURE MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. Reprt 
senting the newest and best in literature. It contains poems 
essays, and short stories, by well-known and unknown wricen 
It is not limited by any narrow creed and has no prefei 
ences, save for the work of young men. It is thoroughly mod 
ern, is interested in the " new schools," and delights in th 
good literature of all times. Price, 5 cents. $1.00 a year 
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looks of the World of Nature. 



r Alfred Austin. 



THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 

With Iliustraiions. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 



h# Firsi Edition having been exhausted^ a Second Edition is in preparation, and will b§ 

reoiiy in a few days. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 

iCfaronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 18 mo, 

cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

%* Also a large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve fuU-page Plates, 
^wn 8vo, $3.00 net, 

THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. 

f Miss L. N. Badenoch. With Iliustraiions. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, f 1.35. 



LETTERS TO MARCO. 

Being Letters written to H. S. Marks, R.A. By George D. Leslie, author of "Our 

River." With IIlustratioQS by the Author. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1,50. 

These '* Leiiers to Marco " are notes and observations on ihe flowers^ birds, and fish of the southern 
ftjjglUb couciies. " It bas a fascinating simplicity and purity.'"— fnitr/^endenl. _ 
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THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 

the Wonders of the World we Live in. By the Right Honourable Sir John Lubbock, 



M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., author of '* The Pleasures of Life.*' 
and many full-page Plates, izmo, cloth, gilt top, f 1.50. 



With numerous Illustrations 



tHome and Abroad. 
i2mo. cloth, $1.50. 
: 



GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES 

By Sir Archibald Gkikie, LL.D,, F.R.S. 



With lUustratloos. 



THE GREAT WORLD'S FARM; 

How Nature Grows her Crops. By Selina Gale, author of "The Great World's 
Lumber Room." With a Preface ' by Professor Boulger, and sixteen Illustrations. 
lamo, cloth, f 1.50. 



THE STORY OF THE HILLS. 

look about Mountains, for General Readers. By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A, 



F.G.S., author of ''The Autobiography of the Earth.' 

l2Tno, f 1.50. 



Whh numerous lUusirations. 



■ HOURS IN MY GARDEN, 

nd other Nature Sketches. By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., F.R S.E., author of 
•• Life of De guinccy,'* etc. With 138 Iliustraiions by W. H. J, Boot, A. W. Cooper, 
and other artists. i2mo, $1.75. 
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"MR. FORD'S ABLE POLITICAL NOyEL" 

is what the N, Y, Times calls 

The Hon. Peter Stirling: 

And What People Thought off Him. By Paul Leicester Ford. i2mo, fi.sa 

The Times further says :*' The lesson he teaches is one given by a master hand. . . . 
For some it may be that the political side of Mr. Ford's book will be of the greater 
interest ; to others, perhaps, the love story. . . . It is a delectable book." 

The Boston Advertiser says : " Mr. Paul L. Ford needs no apology for crossing the 
pattern of his charming yet tantalizing love story with the serious and difficult motive 
of American political life. . . . The book is sure to excite attention and win 
•popularity." 

The Brooklyn Eagle ^z\\s\\2t.\o\t. 2LTiA \9\iOX sxoxy^ . . . terribly picturesque, . . . 
and lightened up by a love episode and abundance of humor. ... As a novel of col- 
loquy, gossip, and discussion of politics and social questions is **The Honorable Peter 
Stirling" a success. 

The Home Journal says : " Thoughtful readers will follow his career with absorbed 
interest. . . . His love story is a very delightful element of the book. . . . The 
story is a very strong one and has the merit of originality." 

The Baltimore Sun says : The American political novel has hitherto been a failure. 
This novel of Mr. Ford*s is very far from a failure. . . . The team of politics and 
love drive very well together. . . . Mr. Ford has created a very effective character 
under very difficult circumstances." 

HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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SOME OF THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 



Once again the Christmas-tide has 
come around to us, and with it comes all 
the freight of joy and good-will and anx- 
iety that attends its pretty old-world 
custom of gift- making. And among all 
the gay or dainty or useful presents that 
form a joy to the eye no less than a snare 
to the pocketbook there are assuredly 
none this year more beguiling than the 
Christmas books. Were ever before 
books half so entrancing? — we ask our- 
selves, as we gaze delightedly at the 
riches spread out before us ; and we laugh 
a little as we do so, for we remember well 
that as each year has come around we 
have asked ourselves the same old ques. 
tion. Yet surely it is true that at least 
the mechanical side of book-making 
must with each succeeding year approach 
nearer to perfection ; while with the re- 
cent inventions in photography and in 
process reproduction the art of illustra- 
tion has attained to heights never before 
dreamed of. The designing and decora- 
tion of book-covers has only in recent 
years become a trade in itself, while in 
the choice of paper and type, in the plac- 
ing of illustrations, in the care and artis- 
tic feeling with which every detail is 
carried out, there is evidence of the great 



advance that has come to pass in the art 
of book-making. And it is this ceaseless 
striving toward perfection, aroused in 
the first instance by the demand at 
Christmas-time for the choicest books 
attainable, that is raising the standard of 
book-making, slowly but surely, the 
world over. 

Among all the books there can hardly 
be found one more beautiful and more 
appropriate for the Christmas season 
than The Life of Christ as Represented in 
Art. Written by the man of all men 
best fitted to deal with such a subject, — 
Archdeacon Farrar, — the book in depth 
of religious fervor, in broad and compre- 
hensive treatment, and in artistic per- 
fection as a whole, is unique ; and it is, 
moreover, unique in the originality of its 
conception. For. often as writers have 
attempted a survey of the works of the 
great religious painters, their criticism 
has been almost wholly from the artistic 
point of view. Archdeacon Farrar, while 
recognizing the value of this criticism in 
awakening the minds of the people to 
an intelligent appreciation of the great 
works of art, does not confine himself to 
mere technical or emotional comments. 
His great object in this book has been 
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to indicate, through the treatment of the 
life of Christ in art. the great phases of 
religious thought in all their changes 
from age to age. " Great nations," said 
Mr. Ruskin, " write their autobiographies 
in three manuscripts.— the book of their 
deeds, the book of their words, and the 
book of their art. Not one of these 
books can be understood unless we read 
the two others; but of the three, the only 
quite trustworthy one is the last." And 
Archdeacon Farrar writes : " Art can- 
not deceive. It is an unerring self-reve- 
lation of the character both of nations 
and of individuals. The art of every 
age and country infallibly reflects the 
tone, the temper, the religious attitude 
of which it is the expression." 

Following out this idea, he traces the 
growth of religious feeling from its be- 
ginning as exemplified in the symbolism 
and extreme reserve that characterized 
art in the days of the early Christians, 
through its magnificent development in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
up to our own time, paying especial at- 
tention to' the work of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, and giving many examples of the 
paintings of Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and 
Holman Hunt. The book is illustrated 
lavishly, both by vignettes introduced 
into the text and by full-page photo- 
graphs and engravings. The most 
beautiful and also the most numerous 
illustrations are, as a matter of course, 
from the early Italian school, but Dutch, 
German, Flemish, and Spanish painters 
receive due attention. The frontispiece 
is a reproduction of that most wonderful 
'* Beau Dieu d'Amiens," and the illus- 
trations, as a whole, while chosen pri- 
marily with a view to the elucidation of 
the text, constitute, nevertheless, a very 
complete survey of the most beautiful 
types of religious art. 

In Karl Karoly*s Raphael* s Madonnas 
we have a volume which, while in one 
way supplementing Archdeacon Farrar's 
work, is, on the other hand, a contrast to 
it, being written from the purely artistic 



point of view. The attention is con- 
centrated on the illustrations, the text 
forming merely a running commentary 
that supplies an account of Raphael's 
life and work as well as all historical 
and critical data necessary for an in- 
telligent appreciation of his master- 
pieces. And the illustrations are well 
worthy of the prominent place accorded 
them. Fifty-four in number and of full 
octavo size, they include the entire series 
of Madonnas painled by Raphael, (those 
only being omitted that are univer- 
sally acknowledged to be unauthentic) 
as well as the most important of his 
other works. It is only the recent 
inventions in photography that could 
render possible a work of such rare 
beauty, for these illustrations differ from 
almost all others of their kind in being 
reproduced, not from engravings, but 
directly from the original paintings. 

Three other magnificently illustrated 
books of special interest to lovers of art 
are The Life and Works of John Russell, 
R.A., "the prince of crayon portrait- 
painters," as he is called, written by 
George C. Williamson, with an intro- 
duction by Sir Ronald Gower, F.S.A., 
and containing eighty-five illustrations ; 
Albert Moore, His Life and Works, by 
A. Lys Baldry, with about eighty illus- 
trations ; and a third edition of that book 
well known to all lovers of the beautiful, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones : A Record and 
Review, by Malcolm Bell. These books* 
all of them Colombier octavo in size, 
form a wonderfully fine scries of the 
work of three of the most prominent of 
the English artists of our own day ; and 
a book which must take rank with them 
is Miss Gamlin's delightfully written and 
illustrated George Romney : His Work 
and Art. 

Mr. Pennell's book on work in black- 
and-white, or, to give its full title. " Pen 
Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen : Their 
Work and Their Methods. A Study of 
the Art of To-day, with Technical Sug- 
gestions," has, ever since the publication 
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of its first edition, held an assured posi- 
tion, not alone as a work essential to 
the art student, but as a rarely beautiful 
collection of the work of modern illus- 
trators. The edition of two years ago, 
which was limited, was practically ex- 
hausted before it even fairly came before 
the general public, and the steady de- 
mand for a new edition caused Mr. 
Pennell to recast the work and, by the 
inclusion of new matter, both in the 
form of text and of illustration, to make 
it as nearly exhaustive as possible. It is 
only of recent years that illustrating has 
come to hold so important a place in the 
art of the day. "Popular illustration/' 
writes Mr. Pennell in his' preface, " is 
the product of the nineteenth century. 
The best illustrators are as conscientious 
in their profession as the best painters 
or sculptors. ... I have endeavored 
to show what a high standard the best 
illustration reaches, and to give, for pur- 
poses of study, the most notable exam- 
ples from all over the world." And to 
realize the extent of Mr. Pennell's work 
we have only to glance down the list of 
artists represented. From the days of 
Titian, of Rembrandt, and of Albrecht 
Diirer to that of Abbey, of Howard 
Pyle, and of Gibson, it seems to us that 
every country, every style, is represented. 
Vierge and Martin Rico and Fortuny 
from Spain and Italy ; Schwabe, Leloir, 
Puvis de Chavannes, and Madeleine 
Lemaire from France ; Richter and 
Vogel from Germany ; Tegner from 
Holland ; Walter Crane and Du Maurier 
and Harry Furniss from England ; Rein- 
hart and Remington and Church from 
America— they are all here, and with 
them a host of their fellow artists. 
And though Mr. Pennell disclaims any 
endeavor to estimate the rank of the 
various artists and the place they will 
ultimately hold in the life-history of the 
world, the critical notes that form the 
text of his work will be found of great 
value, and especially as coming from so 
high an authority as Mr. Pennell him- 



self. The final chapter on pen-drawing 
for book decoration, materials for pen- 
drawing, practical suggestions, a discus- 
sion of the means of reproduction, and 
an account of pen-drawing in the past 
appeal more directly to the art-student 
for whose use the work was compiled. 

A book which, while written primarily 
for the book-lover, will be found of much 
interest to artists, and especially to 
workers in black-and-white, is Mr. 
Charles Dexter Allen's long-promised 
work on American book-plates. No 
subject has of late aroused more enthu- 
siasm than that of book-plates, or ex- 
ItMs, as they are called, and the exhibi- 
tion held recently by the Grolier Club 
has done much to stimulate the interest, 
not alone of collectors and experts, but 
more especially of the public at large. 
In this work, which forms a companion- 
volume to Mr. Egerton Castle's popular 
work on English book-plates, Mr. Allen 
has traced and classified a large number 
of the more typical American book-plates, 
and has given especial attention to those 
of the Colonial era. His work is fully 
illustrated with reproductions of rare and 
interesting book-plates, and in the finer 
editions with many prints from the 
original coppers, both old and recent. 
For the benefit of book-collectors it is 
issued in three styles : the ordinary small- 
paper edition, containing all the process 
illustrations and ten copperplates; the 
Collector s Edition, limited to one hundred 
copies, printed on English hand-made 
plate paper, with illustrations and forty- 
one full-page plates printed from the 
original coppers ; and an Edition de 
Luxe, limited to seventy-five copies, 
printed throughout on Japanese vellum, 
and containing all the illustrations and 
plates. All of the Collector s Edition was 
exhausted by private subscriptions before 
the date of its publication. 

Among the other illustrated books are 
two charming volumes in the well-known 
Cranford Series with its dainty covers in 
green -an d-gold — a collection of Old Eng- 
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lish Songs which, leading of! with the 
well-known Coridon's Song, includes most 
of the favorites of a by-gone day ; and 
Miss Austen's immortal Pride and Preju" 
dice. Both these books are illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson, whose predilection for 
•• the teacup time of hoop and hood " is 
so well known to us that it does not 
need Austin Dobson's charming intro- 
duction to induce us to regard the book 
of songs with a more than favorable eye; 
but in regard to Pride and Prejudice we 
are not so certain. A book we have 
known and loved for as long as we can 
remember; a book which, no matter how 
well we know, we can always greet with 
unfailing delight, is not a subject for us 
to be dealt with lightly. Each one of its 
characters is as dear to us as our own 
living friends, and we can only regard 
with jealousy and suspicion any attempt 
to take liberties with their persons. 
But the gorgeous cover-design with its 
proudly strutting peacock is dainty 
enough to satisfy even us, and before 
we have penetrated far into the book 
we must own our prejudice completely 
disarmed. As we turn each page we 
feel as if we were gazing on a photo- 
graph of some well-known scene, and the 
pictures, though full of character and in- 
dividuality, are drawn with wholly satis- 
factory spirit, grace, and charm. The de- 
lightful humor that forms the most 
prominent feature in all Miss Austen's 
works is here rendered in a most engag- 
ing manner and with a delicacy that pro- 
hibits any trace of exaggeration or cari- 
cature. 

Two other volumes in this same Cran- 
ford Series, of great interest to children 
no less than to students of folklore, are 
jEsofs Fables, told anew and their history 
traced by Joseph Jacobs, with over three 
hundred illustrations by Richard Heigh- 
way, and Tales of the Punjab by Mrs. F. 
A. Steel, with annotations and appendices 
according to the most approved method 
of the Folklore Society by Major R. C. 
Temple, and with numerous illustrations 



by J. Lockwood Kipling, the father of 
Rudyard Kipling, ^sofi's Fables come 
to us in most delightful g^ise, but we 
turn to Mrs. Steel's tales with distinct 
curiosity mingled with our anticipation. 
Native India has been made known 
to us even more vividly and comprehen- 
sively than through Kipling by Mrs. 
Steel's poetic and magnificently dramatic 
tales, and especially by the collection, 
A F'lower of Forgiveness. And here, 
as she assures us in her preface, we are 
to have a series ot folktales, taken down 
by her from the very lips of the natives 
in some of the most primitive districts of 
India, tales that have been handed down 
solely by wofd of mouth from one gen- 
eration to another. So as we open the 
book it is with the half-formulated ex- 
pectation of finding something weird, 
impressive, something befitting its origin 
in the " mysterious East," as the creator 
of Trilby puts it, something, perhaps, 
between The Arabian Nights and Kip- 
ling's fungle-book. And distinct traces 
of much that appears in both The Ara^ 
bian Nights 2iTi6. The fungle-book are here ; 
yet as we read we are conscious that what 
we are dealing with is far more primitive, 
more simple than either. We are filled 
with haunting recollections of all the folk- 
tales we have ever read ; we fancy our- 
selves once more back in the childish 
days when we listened with parted lips 
and wide-opened, wondering eyes to the 
Mdrchen of the brothers Grimm, to the 
Conies of Perrault and of La Fontaine, or 
to one of the old Celtic legends that our 
old nurse tells to us and that were told to 
her as she stood, a little Irish girl, at her 
grandmother's knee. For the nations have 
separated and grown apart, but the same 
old tales live on with scarcely a change 
— the same old tales, old yet ever new ; 
tales that were told in the sunrise of the 
world and that will still be told in the 
sunset, and that help us to realize more 
vividly than ever before the essential 
unity of the great Aryan race. 
Among the new editions of some of the 
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books that, like the folktales, once known 
will live forever, we have this year some 
that are of the greatest importance. 
Among these are the " Oxford " edition 
of Chaucer, the " Cambridge " and " Tem- 
ple " Shakespeares, the two complete 
editions of the works of Robert Brown- 
ing, and the charming reprint of Miss 
Ferrier's novels. The " Oxford " Chaucer, 
as it is termed, represents the unremit- 
ting labor of a quarter of a century on 
the part of one of the greatest author- 
ities on Early English literature — the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat. The edition will 
be completed in six volumes, five of 
which have already appeared, demy 
octavo in size and beautifully bound in 
dark red buckram. It is edited from the 
manuscripts themselves and will con- 
tain all the genuine works of Chaucer, 
whether in prose or poetry, with full 
notes and commentaries, portraits, and 
facsin^iles. 

The *' Cambridge " Shakespeare as re- 
cently revised by Mr. Aldis Wright has 
been almost universally accepted as the 
standard edition, and in the Edition de 
luxe now offered to the public the pub- 
lishers have spared no pains to form an 
edition which in mechanical production as 
well as in text should be the handsomest 
and best edition procurable. Each vol- 
ume, super-royal octavo in shape, contains 
a single play, printed on fine hand- made 
paper and bound in Irish linen. They 
are still being issued at the rate of two 
volumes a month, twenty-eight of the 
forty volumes having already appeared. 
The " Temple " Shakespeare is one of the 
most perfect of the smaller editions of 
Shakespeare. The publishers have tried 
to make it a beautiful as well as a schol- 
arly edition, printed in bold and legible 
type and yet so compact in form that it 
might easily be carried in the pocket. 
Each volume contains a complete play, 
printed in black and red on hand- 
made paper. The text used is that of 
the "Globe " edition, carefully amended 
from the latest ** Cambridge " edition, 



and an important feature is the scru* 
pulous care in following this, the recog- 
nized text of Shakespeare, word for 
word and line for line. Mr. Israel Gol- 
lancz contributes to each volume a con- 
cise preface, a full glossary and brief 
notes that are strictly limited to such 
difficulties as cannot be elucidated by the 
glossaries. Mr. Walter Crane has designed 
the title-pages, and each volume will have 
as frontispiece in photogravure either 
one of the accepted portraits of Shake- 
speare or some illustration connected 
with his life. The binding is in two 
styles, limp cloth and paste-grain roan ; 
and special attention has been given 
to render the bindings strong and at 
the same time flexible. For the use 
of lecturers and teachers there is an 
edition printed on writing-paper with 
broad margins for manuscript notes. 

Asolando: Fancies and Facts, vf'xih the 
biographical and historical notes to the 
whole series, with a general index and an 
index to the first lines, forms the seven- 
teenth and concluding volume in the 
" Library Edition " of Robert Browning's 
works, thus giving subscribers to the pre- 
ceding volumes a chance to complete their 
sets. The same publishers (Macmillan & 
Co.) have published also a complete and 
definitive edition in nine volumes, crown 
octavo, printed from the same type as 
the seventeen-volume edition, in which 
every detail of workmanship is as perfect 
as it was possible to make it. 

A reprint of Miss Ferrier's novels has 
long been sorely needed, for, celebrated 
as they are, they have nevertheless been 
very difficult to obtain. We have them 
this year, however, in the most attractive 
edition conceivable, gotten up in the 
same dainty i6mo style as the new edi- 
tions of Fielding and Peacock, of Miss 
Austen, Miss Burney, and the BrontSs. 
They are edited by Mr. Brimley Johnson, 
who has obtained some new biographical 
material from Miss Ferrier's family and has 
made a selection of eighteen unpublished 
letters from her correspondence for the 
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introduction, and they are delightfully 
illustrated by Miss Nelly Erichsen. 
Mi^ Ferrier's novels are all too little 
known by the young people of our 
day, but those of the older generation 
rank her next to Miss Austen among the 
old favorites they still love to read and to 
read again. For the wit and humor, the 
kindly sarcasm and the keen knowledge 
of human nature displayed in these tales 
will keep them alive as long as the Eng- 
lish tongue endures. 

The presence in this country of the 
Very Rev. Dr. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean 
of Rochester Cathedral, England, one of 
the wittiest and kindliest of authors and 
of lecturers, has given renewed impetus 
to the sale of his delightful volumes of 
Reminiscences, — Memories of Dean Hole, 
and the second and just published More 
Memories. The Dean is well known as 
one of the most sympathetic, brilliant, 
and inspiring speakers of his age, and in 
his books we find evidence of the same 
inexhaustible fund of humor, of ripe wis- 
dom, and of cheery and optimistic phi- 
losophy that render his lectures so 



irresistible. The intimate friend of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, Leech, 
Tenniel, Gladstone, Newman, Keble, and 
many others, his store of reminiscences 
is rich, and his books, the "holiday task 
of an old boy," as he himself calls them, 
are full of the magnetism and charm of 
a most winning personality. 

But our space is already more than 
filled and we are able to do no more than 
mention the new book by Jane Barlow, 
the author of Irish Idylls, with its en" 
gaging title. The End of Elfintown, and 
its charming illustrations by Laurence 
Housman ; the new edition of Gulliver's 
Travels in the Cranford Series^ intro- 
duced by Henry Craik and illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock; the singularly inter- 
esting work on Harvard College from 
the point of view of an Oxonian, Dv. 
Charles Birkbeck Hill, and the volume 
of selections from the poems of Aubrey 
de Vere by Professor Woodberry of Co- 
lumbia. Yet what can words do in a 
description of books of this sort,^ To 
appreciate their merits one must own 
them for one's self 



A BIOGRAPHER SUI GENERIS 

From The New York Home Journal 



The biographical style is one of the 
most varied and interesting features of 
literature. Some authors are so much 
greater than the themes to which their 
abilities are applied that their heroes gain 
imperishable renown through the power 
of those who have chronicled their adven- 
tures. Other writers are so ill qualified 
for the task set before them that they be- 
little what they would dignify, and after 
infinite labor bring forth a work in which 
the great man and his historian go down 
in common confusion. There is a third 
class, whose type for all time is Boswell, 
which consists of writers who have small 
skill in themselves, but possess such en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the talents of 
their neighbors that, like wisps of paper 



tied to a kite, they achieve eminence by 
following the flights of genius. 

In this art William Winter has founded 
a school of his own. He considers the 
lives of only those whose fame needs no 
embellishment, yet equips them so com- 
pletely against the ravages of time that 
they must preserve their lustre undimmed 
long after themes not less important but 
less carefully enshrined shall have passed 
out of memory. In such a method there 
is no discrepancy of gifts between the 
hero and the historian. What the author 
borrows he repays tenfold. Whatever 
the achievements may have been, their 
chronicler lends new distinction to them 
by adding the dignity of his own thought 
to that of the artist whose work he values. 
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For it is a pleasing feature of this 
poet's life that it has been devoted to the 
true in art and the beautiful in nature. 
Throughout the period of a long yet 
happily not eventful career William 
Winter has listened with attentive sense 
to each animate or inanimate voice that 
possessed instinctive eloquence. He is 
on the same terms of familiarity with 
nature in her varying moods as with the 
highest manifestations of genius. Who 
has not wandered with this gentle, im- 
aginative, scholarly guide through the 
pleasant valleys of England, the hills of 
Scotland, the ancient nooks and crannies 
of London, and the lovely landscape 
of Warwickshire ? He has taught us 
not only to understand Shakespeare's 
fancy, but to know the Swan of Avon as 
he lived. The villagers of Stratford know 
only those great men — William Shake- 
speare, Washington Irving, and William 
Winter ; and this union of modern with 
classic genius is not incongruous, for it is 
10 the writings of Irving and Winter that 
we are largely indebted for a knowledge 
of the personality of England's greatest 
bard. 

How much the drama owes to this, its 
principal and kindliest critic, may not be 
told until William Winter has passed once 
more into the communion of those great 
players whose gifts were guided by his 
counsel and whose achievements are re- 
corded by his pen. He was the friend and 
counsellor of the Booths, the Wallacks, 
Hackett, Owens, McCullough, Forrest, 
Cushman, Neilson, Anderson, and Mod- 
jeska. To his careful assistance Miss 
Rehan owes much of her present fame, 
and many other fine actors of assured 
positioi were helped to recognition by 
Mr. Winter's discovery of their talents. 
It has always been his purpose to dis- 
tinguish between appearance^ and real- 
ities, and to separate true worth from pre- 
tence. It has been his good fortune as 
well as his merit to ascertain the exact 
grace of art and to denounce those false 
resemblances thereto which deceive the 



unlearned and allure the vulgar. There- 
fore, in his estimates of the player's skill, 
during a period which includes all that 
was notable in the drama of this country, 
we have found his judgment an almost 
unerring guide in escaping the spurious 
and arriving at the genuine. His con- 
siderations of the stage dismiss all that is 
unworthy and preserve only that which 
is eminent in value. Hence, although we 
may not find a complete record in his 
writings of the histrionic progress of 
America, it is possible to discover by 
them the exact method and measure of 
genius declared by the foremost figures 
of our drama. Dr. Johnson might have 
said about this critic, as he remarked 
about an earlier author, " His conversa- 
tion does not show the minute-hand, but 
he strikes the hours very correctly." 

William Winter has inherited the quick 
judgment of Hazlitt without his acerbity, 
and the fine humor of Lamb without his 
conservatism. His style is almost as pure 
as that of Addison, and his wit is some- 
times akin in geniality to that of Steele, 
but more frequently pungent with the 
irony of Swift. He is poetic, but never 
sententious; and, if his argument is not 
always sound, its errors arise from wealth 
of sentiment rather than lack of logic. He 
writes with his heart as well as his head, 
and sees the soul of the artist through the 
veil of his art. We are indebted to Will- 
iam Winter for the most learned, elo- 
quent, and happy disquisitions on the 
drama that have been written in modern 
times. The honorable position that the 
actor now holds in our esteem is due in 
gifcat measure to the ability with which 
this ingenious counsel has argued his 
cause. Every one who enjoys the drama, 
or participates therein, regards with 
esteem and affection this great critic, who 
has devoted a life of extraordinary re- 
flection, sensibility, and dignity to the in- 
struction of the player in his office and 
the public in a knowledge of the noble 
art of the theatre. 

These remarks are called forth by a 
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consideration of Mr. Winter's Life and 
Art of foseph fefferson. In this work, 
as in his earlier reviews of the persons 
and profession of the drama, the au- 
thor has written with a kindly and 
graceful pen. Winter's Life of Edwin 
Booth was a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the theatre, and 
his briefer studies of the achievements 
in comedy and tragedy of other dis- 
tinguished players are the most lumi- 
nous and adequate descriptions of their 
accomplishments that we have. In this 
new book Mr. Winter traces the Jefferson 
family back to an early period in the reign 
of George II., and illustrates by engaging 
arguments and anecdotes the inception of 
comedy genius in the Jeflfersons, under 
the encouragement of David Garrick. 



With his hero thus fairly started in humor 
nearly two centuries before he was born, 
the author carries the family very inter- 
estingly through all its triumphs and 
vicissitudes until the era of the present 
Jefferson — a period in which comedy has 
arrived at a climax of brilliancy in our 
own land not surpassed in any other. 
Mr. Winter, whose wit is equalled only 
by his eloquence and good taste, finds in 
the history of our famous comedian a 
most agreeable subject for his study, and 
this delightful work is herewith recom- 
mended not only to the reading of 
Joseph Jefferson, but to the enjoyment of 
all his admirers. It is a novel and char- 
acteristic method of biography used by a 
man of wit and sensibility to preserve the 
graces of a man of great genius in humor. 



Notes and Announcements 



The publication of Garnet Smith's 
Melancholy of Stephen Allard has been 
postponed until January. 

The Clarendon Press will publish 
shortly editions of Scott's poetical works, 
in crown octavo and in miniature, edited 
by Mr. J. Logic Robertson. 

Harper & Bros, announce for early 
publication Mr. Lowell in England : A 
Series of Familiar Letters, edited, with 
introduction, by Mr. George W. Smalley. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Professor G. 

t. Romanes is in course of preparation, 
is widow, who has published a novel 
and other literary works. 

GiNN & Co. have nearly ready An In- 
troduction to the Verse of Terence, by 
Herman W. Hayley of Harvard, and f4 
German Scientific Reader, by Prof. G. T. 
Dippold of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Professor John Watson, best known 
from his scholarly works on Kant, has 
ready a new book, this time on the 
philosophy of Mill, Comte, and Spencer, 
which will be published at once by Mac- 
millan & Co. 

CoPELAND & Day have nearly ready 
The Wooing of Martha Pitkin, by 



Charles Knowles Bolton ; the Lave Son- 
nets of Wilfrid S. Blunt ; and a volume of 
poems by Prof. John B. Tabb. 

Dr. George Kriehn, author oi Eng- 
lish Popular Upheavals in the Middle 
Ages, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social and Institutional History 
at the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Maelcho, the new historical romance 
by the Hon. Emily Lawless, published by 
D. Appleton & Co., is a tale of war and 
adventure in the Ireland of the stirring 
days of the sixteenth century. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will soon issue 
a somewhat abridged edition of Jules 
Verne's most popular tale, Le tour du 
monde en quatre vingts jours, with notes 
by Prof. Edgren of the University of Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Anthony Hope, whose latest 
work, The Indiscretion of the Duchess^ 
just published by Henry Holt & Co., is 
having great success, is said to be en- 
gaged on still another book, The Chron- 
icles of Count Antonio, 

Macmillan & Co. announce for early 
publication Rhymes of Rajputana, by 
Colonel G. H. Trevor, who at present 
holds the same post of Governor-Gen- 
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eral's Agent in Rajputana which formerly 
afforded inspiration to Sir Alfred Lyall. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce 
Rembrandt in the Gallery at Cassel, It 
will contain seventeen photogravures of 
Rembrandt's more important pictures, 
with an essay by Frederic Wed more. 

Mr. Gosse's new volume of poems, 
entitled In Russet and Stiver, will be 
published by Stone & Kimball. The 
volume is dedicated to Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, under a name by which he is 
known to the Samoa natives — Tusitala, 
which is "The Story-teller." 

A new edition of Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson's Electricity and Magnetism 
will be published by Macmillan & Co. 
The book has been thoroughly revised, 
and additional matter to the extent of 
one third of the original book has been 
specially prepared with a view to the 
needs of American students. 

Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, the 
daughter of the historian of English 
guilds, well known herself for a life de- 
voted to antiquarian research, and espe- 
cially for her scholarly edition of the 
English Miracle Plays ^ has been ap- 
pomted to the new post of librarian at 
Manchester College, Oxford. 

Dr. Tames Edward Le Rossignol, 
formerly Professor of Psychology and 
Ethics at the Ohio University at Athens, 
has been appointed professor of History 
and Political Economy at the University 
of Denver, Colo. 

Ginn & Co. have readv Her rick : Se- 
lections from the Hesperiaes and the Noble 
iVwiw^^rj, edited, with introduction, notes, 
and glossary, by Prof. Edward E. Hale, 
Jr., Ph.D. (Halle), of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Round the Red Lamp, the new book by 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle, is said to have been 
received with so much favor that the 
publishers, D. Appleton & Co., were un- 
able to meet the orders received in the 
first week. 

Dr. Evarts Boutell Greene has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
History in the University of Illinois. He 
received the degree of A.M. from Har- 
vard in 1891, and that of Ph. D. in 1893. 
During 1892-93 he was Assistant in His- 
tory at Harvard, and during the past 
year he held the Harris Fellowship in 
History. 



Two volumes of selections from the 
journals of Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court will be brought out by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. They have been chosen 
and translated by M. A. Belloc and M. 
Shedlock, and are believed to contain 
the best that was in the original seven 
volumes. They will be published with 
eight portraits. 

This, Dry burgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels b^ing now completed. Macmillan 
& Co. are making arrangements to pub- 
lish in two volumes, uniform -with the 
romances, a new edition of the Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, selected and 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. The first 
volume will be ready about December 
first, and the second a month later. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in 
press for immediate issue in " Heath's 
Modern Lan^age Series " Victor Hugo's 
Ruy BlaSy edited with a careful pretace 
and with scholarly notes by Professor 
Samuel Garner, Ph.D., of the U. S. Na- 
val Academy at Annapolis. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, whose 
Lovers* Lexicon was one of the most popu- 
lar books of a year ago, is this year the 
author of a new work. Imagination in 
Dreams, The material is treated much on 
the lines laid down by the Society for 
Psychical Research, and the subject pf 
telepathy and of apparitions is taken up 
quite fully. 

A series of handbooks on the History 
of Religions, edited by Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is to be issued by Ginn & Co. 
The Religions of India, by Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, will form the 
first volume. 

Roberts Bros, will publish this week, 
besides the Letters of Emily Dickinson, 
A Child of the Age, by the late Francis 
Adams ; The Power of the Will, or 
Success, by H. Risborough Sharman ; a 
second series of The Thought of God in 
Hymns and Poems, by F. L. Hosmer and 
W. C. Gannett ; and Father Gooses 
Melodies, by Adelaide F. Samuels. 

From a New England Hillside is the 
title of a charming little book by Mr. 
William Potts, to be published immedi- 
ately by Macmillan & Co. It bears as a 
sub-title Notes from Underledge, the 
name of Mr. Potts's home at Farmington, 
and is filled with delightfully discursive 
talks on every imaginable topic con- 
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nected with persons, places, and things, 
but more especially with Nature in all 
her changing moods. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page will 
shortly publish a new volume of short 
stories, most of which have already ap- 
peared in the magazines. The book will 
consist of six stories : ** My Cousin 
Fanny," " The Burial of the Suns," *' The 
Grey-jacket of No. 4," " Miss Dangerlie's 
Roses," *• How the Captain Made Christ- 
mas," and "Little Darby" — and will be 
published by the Scribners. 

The fifth edition of the late Sir Tames 
Stephen's Digest of the Criminal Law 
will shortly be published by Macmillan & 
Co., under the editorship of the author's 
sons. Sir Herbert and Mr. Harry Stephen. 
Besides the alterations required to bring 
it up to the level of the most recent leg- 
islation and the latest decisions, it will 
contain an entirely new index, and an 
alphabetical table of all the indictable 
offences, showing the appropriate punish- 
ment for each, and how and when it was 
created. 

Those that remember the interesting 
character of Emily Dickinson's letters to 
Colonel Higginson published in The 
Atlantic Monthly for October, 1891, will 
be gratified to learn that all her other 
available letters are now collected and 
edited by Mrs. Mabel Loom is Todd of 
Amherst. They were published by Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston, on November 
15, the letters to Colonel Higginson 
forming one of the ten chapters. Begin- 
ning in 1845, when Emily Dickinson had 
but recently passed her fourteenth birth- 
day, the letters fill all the intervening 
years until her death in 1886, and were 
written to Samuel Bowles, Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, '• H. H.," and other persons of dis- 
tinction. 

Dr. William Isaac Hull has been 
appointed to the Joseph Wharton Pro- 
fessorship of History and Political Econ- 
omy at Swarthmore College. In 1892 he 
received his degree of Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University. During the past 
year he was elected to the Council of the 
American Institute of Christian Sociol- 
ogy and to the Council of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Dr. Hull has recently written as co-edi- 
tor with W. H. Tolman, Handbook of 
Sociological References for New York, 

The American edition of Paul Bour- 
gct's (9w/r^il/^r, which has been running in 



the Herald, will be published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, simultaneously with its 
appearance in France, probably in De- 
cember. M. Bourget's criticisms have 
given offence in various quarters ; but, 
on the whole, he seems to be amiably 
disposed towards his entertainers in the 
United States. 

Mr. William Watson is universally 
recognized to be, if not the greatest ot 
living English poets, at least the most 
poetic poet of his day. A new volume 
of poems by him is a distinct event in 
the literary world, and the greatest inter- 
est is aroused by Macmillan & Co.'s an- 
nouncement of Odes and Other Poems, 
It will contain among others the verses 
published recently by him in the Spectator, 
the Daily Chronicle, and other English 
papers. 

Sir Edward Strachev's Talk at a 
Country House has just been published 
by Houghton, Mififlin & Co. The book, 
which contains a portrait of the author, 
consists of conversations on Englishmen 
of note, English social life, Persian poetry, 
Assyrian inscriptions, characteristics of 
moaern literature, and a great variety of 
other topics suggested during the sup- 
posed visit to an English country house 
of great antiquity and rich in associations 
and memories of charming and distin- 
guished persons. 

Walter Pater's posthumous papers, 
which have been collected by one of his 
warmest personal friends, Mr. Shadwell 
of Oriel College, are now in press and 
will be published very shortly by Mac- 
millan i Co. under the title Greek 
Studies. They are said to possess all the 
charm that rendered Marius and Plato 
and Platonism a rare delight to thou- 
sands of readers, and they deal with all 
manner of attractive subjects, from a 
study of Dionysius and of the Bacchanals 
of Euripides to the myths of Demeter and 
Persephone. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, 
Me., has printed in his Bibelot Series two 
charming books of verse — one the ever 
delightful Rubaiyat, the other a selection 
from the more musical of Swinburne's 
early lyrics. The little volumes are mod- 
elled on an old-style, format, narrow 8vo, 
and beautifully printed on Van Gelder's 
hand-made paper, with uncut edges. 
They are done up in flexible Japan vel* 
lum, with outside wrappers and gold 
seals, and each issue has an original cover 
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design. The edition is strictly limited to 
725 copies. 

Prof. Hempl of the University of 
Michigan has prepared a thirty- page 
manual, Chaucer s Pronunciation and the 
Spelling of the Ellesmere MS. (Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co.), which will be of great 
assistance to teachers and students, and 
indeed to everybody who is not content 
to read Chaucer in a slovenly way. The 
■subject is treated with admirable clear- 
ness and method. Trifling distinctions 
of sound are properly subordinated, and 
the main features of Chaucer's vowel and 
consonant system are well brought out. 
Prof. Hempl 's well-known skul as a 
phonetician is a sufficient gunranty of 
the accuracy of the book. 

The forthcoming biography of John 
Addington Symonds may really be called 
an autobiographv, so much of its mate- 
rial is compiled from Symonds's own 
papers and correspondence. There was 
available a mass of matter difhcult to 
compress into one book. In one of his 
letters dealing with the late Dr. Jowett's 
famous breakfast-parties, Symonds de- 
scribes these entertainments as paralyz- 
ing. The men were ** stiff, awkward, 
shy, from their very reverence for Jowett. 
He sat, sipped tea, ate little, stared va- 
cantly. Few spoke." 

To any one acquainted with the repu- 
tation enjoyed by BjOrnstjerne BjGrnson 
in England and on the Continent, it 
seems very strange that it has, up to now, 
been practically impossible to obtain in 
America many of his best-known works. 
The University Settlement lectures by 
Dr. Stanton Cfoit led to a wide-spread 
call for that most impressive novel. The 
Heritage of the Kurts, yet even a library 
like the New York Mercantile was unable 
to obtain the book. To supply this de- 
mand Macmillan & Co. have arranged to 
issue an American edition of Bj5rnson's 
complete works. 

An English translation of the text of 
the Old Syriac Gospels, as contained in 
the Sinai Codex, has been prepared by 
Mrs. S. S. Lewis, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. Mrs. Lewis 
has made the Authorized Version the 
basis for her choice of English phrases, 
so as to bring out more clearly the points 
of resemblance betwixt the Sinai Codex 
and the text of the Revised Version, to 
which references are given in the margin. 
as also to Cureton's text, and to that of 



the Codex Bezse, as a representative of 
the old Latin. The volume will be also 
furnished with an appendix giving a list 
of words and phrases in the Texius Re- 
ceptus which have no equivalent in the 
Sinaitic text, of which conciseness is a 
leading characteristic. This, it is hoped, 
will make the volume more useful to 
Greek scholars unacquainted with Syriac. 

We are at last to have an adequate 
biography of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, his 
brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, being now 
engaged upon it. To this biography will 
be added an interesting collection of the 
poet's family letters, from his boyhood to 
the latest months of his life. These let- 
ters are addressed to seven relatives, 
principally his mother and brother. The 
work will contain nine portraits, eight of 
these being from paintings or drawings 
done by Dante Rossetti himself and rep- 
resenting himself and the seven relatives 
mentioned above. The ninth portrait is 
one of his wife, her own production. 

Social Evolution, which has attained 
phenomenal success in this country, 
has gone through so many editions 
that the original plates are completely 
worn out. A new edition will there- 
fore be printed from new type, and 
will be issued in more convenient shape 
for readers than the original octavo form. 
Benjamin Kidd, the author of Social 
Evolution, was essentially unknown in 
England before his book appeared. He 
was a hard-working minor official who 
had been active in agitation for the im- 
provement of the condition of that class 
of clerks to which he belonged. Mr. 
Kidd was recently promoted, and now 
has been made Superintendent of Death- 
duty Statistics. 

Harper & Brothers will publish 
this month an illustrated volume on 
Four American Universities, vis. : Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, by 
Profs. Charles Eliot Norton, A. T. Had- 
ley, W, M. Sloane, and Brander Mat- 
thews, all graduates of, as well as instruct- 
ors in, the institutions about which they 
write — all except Professor Sloane of 
Princeton, who is an alumnus of Colum- 
bia. About the same time the Macmil- 
lans will publish Prof. E. D. Perry's 
translation of Professor Paulsen's ac- 
count of the German universities, for 
which Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler has 
written an introduction, contrasting the 
German and the American universities. 
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All those who read a series of papers 
on wild animals in confinement, which 
have been appearing from time to time in 
the Spectator — especially those describ- 
ing the results of experiments with music, 
entitled Orpheus at the Zoo — will be glad 
to hear tliat the author, Mr. C. J. Cor- 
nish, has collected them into a volume, 
t(^;etherwith some unpublished chapters 
on such attractive subjects as ** The 
World from the Animals' Point of View " 
and •* Criminal Animals." The book will 
be published by Macmillan & Co. under 
the title of Life at the Zoo, illustrated 
with reproductions pf instantaneous 
photographs by Mr. Gambier Bolton 
and of Japanese pictures. 

Professor R. T. Ely introduces to 
the American public a book which should 
attract the attention of all interestied in 
the social and labor movements of the 
day. It is called Three Months in a 
Workshop, and is a translation of a Ger- 
man work which created a deep impres- 
sion Oil German public opinion when it 
appeared a year or two ago. Its author, 
Paul G<5line. General Secretary of the 
Evangelical Social Congress, describes in 
the narrative his own exf>eriences. A 
theological student, " having a desire to 
study the ' social question ' from the 
standpoint of religion and the Church, 
laid away his student's gown and became 
a factory hand." '* In one of the large 
machine-shops." he says, " I worked 
eleven hours daily among the operatives ; 
with them I lived as one of themselves ; 
with them I spent my evenings and 
shared my Sunday pleasures." 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish 
a collection of Popular British Ballads, 
Ancient and Modern, in four volumes, 
chosen by Mr. Brimley Johnson, and il- 
lustrated with over a nundred drawings 
by Mr. Cubitt Cooke. Vols. I. and fl. 
will contain the best Traditionary Bal- 
lads of England and Scotland, with a 
small group of Peasant Ballads still sung 
in country districts. Vols. III. and I v. 
will contain selected modern experiments 
in the art of ballad-writings by English, 
Scotch, and Welsh poets (mcluding liv- 
ing writers), and a mixed group of Irish 
Ballads. The spelling of the old ballads 
has been modernized, and they are ar- 
ranged in groups according to tne collec- 
tion in which they were first included. 

Professor Oliver F. Emerson of 
Cornell University has in preparation 
another book on the English language. 



designed for use in the secondary schools. 
It will contain an introduction on the 
nature of language and the changes it 
may undergo, will trace the history of 
the standard language from Old English 
to modern times, and give chapters on 
the vocabulary, including the native and 
foreign elements. There will be chap- 
ters on general changes in inflection and 
syntax, on word derivation and word 
analysis, with some hints on the changes 
in meaning which words have under- 
gone. It will afford to those who do not 
expect to take a college course such a 
scientific knowledge of their native 
tongue as older students may acquire 
from the larger History of the English 
Language, by the same author. Prof. 
Emerson has had some years' experience 
as a teacher in secondary schools. 

Mr. Crockett's new story. The Men 
of the Moss-Hags, which is now running 
as a serial in an English paper, will be 
issued in America by Macmillan & Co, 
It is said to possess all the qualities which 
rendered The Raiders of such stirring 
interest and is concerned with that period 
of Scottish history called "The Killing 
Time," while based upon manuscript and 
traditional materials collected by himselL 
The story deals with the adventures of 
the young William Gordon of Earlstoun. 
He rides at Cameron's back at the last 
charge at Aird's Moss ; he holds up the 
Banner of Blue at the Sanquhar Declara- 
tion; he lies in hiding among the wild 
hills, and being wounded is succored bv 
his sweetheart. Much of the book is 
dominated by the personality of a Cove- 
nanter, the father of the heroine, the 
tragedy of whose death makes a lurid 
scene. The story will be illustrated by 
Mr. Charles E. Brock. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have re- 
published The Last Leaf, with George 
Wharton Edwards' and F. Hopkinson 
Smith's illustrations, and a facsimile of 
a letter, written by the author on July 
12, 1894, in reference to this edition. In 
this letter Dr. Holmes writes: "I have 
lasted long enough to serve as an illus- 
tration of my own poem. I am one of 
the very last of the leaves which still 
cling to the bough of life that budded in 
the spring of the nineteenth century. 
The days of my years are threescore and 
twenty, and I am almost half-way up the 
steep incline which leads me towards the 
base of the new century so near to which 
I have already climbed. I am pleased to 
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find that this poem, carrying with it the 
marks of having been written in the 
jocund morning of life, is still read and 
cared for. It was with a smile on my 
lips that I wrote it; I cannot read it 
without a sigh of tender remembrance." 

The recent book by Dr. C. Ellis Ste- 
vens, Sources of the Constitution of the 
United States, which has attracted such 
favorable attention in this country, has 
won also unusual recognition abroad as 
an important contribution to the science 
of constitutional government. Public 
announcement has just been made in 
Lisbon that the King of Portugal has 
created the author a Knight Commander 
of one of the highest orders of knight- 
hood in Portugal. The honor, which was 
conferred on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is the result of 
deliberate action on the part of the Portu- 
guese government. Dr. Stevens has also 
received the decoration of a Knight of 
the Order of Isabella, from the Queen 
Regent of Spain, acting on advice of the 
Spanish ministry. Such unusual foreign 
distinction for an American scholar is 
gratifying. The new edition of Sources 
of the Constitution is almost ready. The 
book has been revised and enlarged more- 
over by appendices containing citations 
from documents, such as the early State 
G>nstitutions and Bills of Rights, that 
are of special interest to the student. 

James Darmesteter, Professor of 
Persian Language and Literature at the 
G)llege of France, died at Maisons La- 
fitteon Oct. 20. He was born at Ch^teau- 
Salins, Lorraine, in 1849, and was edu- 
cated in Paris, at the Lyc6e Bonaparte, 
receivinjg the prize of honor at the con- 
cours general of 1866. In 1872 he began 
to give all his time and attention to 
Oriental studies, and was appointed as- 
sistant professor of Zend at the ficolc 
des Hautes fitudes in 1877. In 1885 he 
accepted the professorship which he held 
at his death. He was secretary of the 
Societ6 Asiatique of France, and a Fellow 
of the Bombay University. In 1886 he 
made a scientific journey to India. 
Among his works are Haurvatdt et 
Ameretdt, an essay on the mythology of 
the Avesta, Ormazd et Ahriman, a trans- 
lation of the Zend Avesta, Etudes Irani- 
ennesy Chants Populaires des Afghans, 
and Reports on the Progress of Orien- 
tal Studies to the Soci6te Asiatique de 
Paris from 1881. 

A new Survey of London will be pub- 



lished by Macmillan & Co. The editor, 
director, and the principal writer of the 
work is Mr. Walter Besant, F.S.A., who 
has made a study of London, not only in 
books, but in exploration of the streets, 
the occupation of his leisure hours for 
more than twenty- five vears. His recent 
works on London and Westminster and 
his eighteenth-century novels sufficiently 
prove his Qualification for the post of 
director. The work will not be a repro- 
duction brought up to date of Siowe and 
Strype, but an entirely new work on a 
different plan. It will, however, include 
a perambulation such as is found in the 
former work ; but of the whole *' county " 
instead of the city only. This perambu- 
lation will take account of every impor- 
tant building, institution, and company; 
every church, chapel, college, school, 
hospital, orphanage, almshouse, museum, 
library, etc., in the whole of Greater 
London. It will include things past as 
well as the things present ; it will contain 
a history of London — its liberties, char- 
ters, trade, political power, religion, man- 
ners, and customs; and it will present a 
picture of the great city as it is from 
every point of view. In short, it is the 
aim of the publishers and of the editor to 
erect a monument worthy of this great 
and venerable city which shall record its 
state and condition at the end of the 
nineteenth century. It is at present de- 
signed to complete the work in eight 
quarto volumes, and the first will, if pos- 
sible, be published in the autumn of 1895, 
to be followed at short and regular inter- 
vals by successive volumes. It is needless 
to add that the work will be fully illus- 
trated by maps and engravings. 

A WORK of unusual interest by Frank- 
lin Henry Giddings, Professor of Soci- 
ology at Columbia College, will be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. under the 
title The Principles of Sociology, This 
work will differ from all previous trea- 
tises on sociology in its rigorous exclu- 
sion of topics that fall properly within 
such other social sciences as political 
economy, public law, and the theory of 
the state, and in its systematic organiza- 
tion of the facts and principles that are 
strictly sociological. The author refuses 
to regard sociology as but a collective 
name for many social sciences, or as 
merely a studv of such social evils as 
poverty and delinquency. He inquires 
whether there are not certain social phe- 
nomena that are elementary, funda- 
mental, and universal, underlying and 
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giving rise to the economic, religious, 
judicial, and political activities which 
other sciences investigate. If there are 
such, they are the true subject-matter of 
sociology, which is therefore not a nebu- 
lous all-embracing philosophy, but a 
definite, fundamental social science — a 
science of social elements and first prin- 
ciples. Such phenomena are discovered 
in the facts and laws of population, in 
crertain phases of social psychology, such 
as imitation and toleration, in certain 
laws of choice which govern public 
opinion, in laws of combination, and in 
the working of natural selection among 
choices and combinations, as well as 



among individuals. From a thorough 
knowledge of these phenomena we may 
derive a true deductive explanation of 
the double structure of society, namely, 
by families, tribes, and nations, and by 
associations, corporations, and the divis- 
ion of labor. The work will be a product 
of actual experience in university teach- 
ing, and will meet the wants of university 
students. The method of exposition is 
indicated by the subdivision into four 
books, namely: I. The Elements of 
Social Theory. II. The Descriptive An- 
alys's of Society. III. The Historical 
Evolution of Society. IV. Social Pro- 
gress ; Law and Cause. 
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The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek 
Dialects: Ionic. By Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Ph.D. (University of Gottingen), 
Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr Col- ' 
lege. 

The great treatise of Ahrens on the Doric 
dialect was published in 1839, the treatise 
on the iColic dialect in 1843 ; but in the 
fifty-odd years that have elapsed since 
then there has been no attempt to match 
these famous works by a comprehensive 
manual of the Ionic dialect — that form of 
speech which served as the medium of 
communication between the sons of Javan 
and their eastern neighbors, which domi- 
nates the song of Homer, which adds a 
special charm to the limpid flow of Hero- 
dotus's •• Setting Forth of Investigation." 
True, much has been written on the Homer- 
ic dialect; reputations have been made and 
lost on the slippery field of the language of 
Herodotus; something has been done here 
and there for the inscriptions; we have 
had an article or two on the sham Ionic of 
a later period; but it has been reserved for 
an American scholar, fitted for his arduous 
task by long years of special study as a 
dialectologist, to give the world a book on 
the Ionic dialect which, by fulness of de- 
tail, by command of the documents, by 
painstaking research, by acuteness and 
suggestivcness, deserves to rank with the 
most memorable achievements of the clos- 
ing century in the domain of Greek studies. 
There are naturally few who can judge 
the stately volume of nearly seven hun- 
dred pages in all its myriad statements of 
facts and in all its solution of complicated 
problems; but no man who has any claim 
to be a Grecian is wholly unacquainted 
with the enormous difficulties that beset 
such a task as Prof. Smyth has absolved to 



the lasting honor of American scholarship. 
Whatever errors criticism may discover in 
the vast array of statements, whatever ob- 
jections may be raised to some of the con- 
clusions reached, Prof. Smyth has laid the 
foundations on which future students must 
be content to build. There is no room for 
the faint praise, magnis tamen excidit ausis. 
The author has won the right to enter 
upon " the legacy of opportunity," as 
he calls the unfinished work of Ahrens. 
One would have thought that in all these 
years some German would have arisen to 
do the work, but the great drawback has 
been the imperfect state of the material — 
a drawback greater even than the lack of 
special investigations, of which also Prof. 
Smyth justly complains. Large masses of 
tAie grammatical treatises of the early cen- 
tury are nearly worthless because the re- 
sults repose on untrustworthy texts; and 
though our school-books are still full of 
false citations and doctored passages, those 
who are not mere manufacturers of mer- 
chantable manuals, those who are true 
scholars, know how important it is to put 
every statement to the most severe test. 
And in respect to the Ionic dialect this is 
not always possible because so much of 
Ionic literature is still inadequately ed- 
ited. Still, to wait until it had all been 
tried in the critical furnace would have 
been to postpone the task another fifty 
years; and it is evident that the publica- ■ 
tion of Prof. Smyth's work is well cal- 
culated to hasten the good time and bring 
the study nearer to ideal completeness. 

For obvious reasons it is impossible to 
give in these columns an analysis of the 
more technical part of the work, the treat- 
ment of accent, of the vowel system, of 
the consonantal system, of the declensions 
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and conjugations. These subjects make 
up the great bulk of the book, and, inter- 
esting and important as they are to schol- 
ars» withdraw themselves from considera- 
tion in a journal that is not technically 
philological. But preface and introduc- 
tion present a number of points that are of 
salient interest, and of these some speci- 
mens may be given so as to relieve this 
notice of the charge of mere vague lauda-* 
tion. 

In the preface Prof. Smyth tells us that 
be has attempted to combine the philolog- 
ical and linguistic methods. The philo- 
logical method "seeks to determine, on 
the basis of tradition, the forms proper 
to the dialect of each author, the place oc- 
cupied by him in the history of the dialect, 
the interrelation of the various connected 
styles of literary composition, and the con- 
nection between the language of artistic 
construction and the language of the pub- 
lic and private documents preserved in the 
inscriptions." In treating the forms as 
purely linguistic phenomena Prof. Smyth 
has made no systematic attempt to write 
a comparative grammar from the point of 
view of Ionic, or to trace the forms back 
to the pre-Hellenic stage. The compari- 
son is made throughout with other dia- 
lects, especially Attic, and the restriction 
seems to be wise. 

In the introduction Prof. Smyth deals 
with the sources of the investigation and 
the geographical and chronological divi- 
sions of Ionic, its great home in Miletus, 
its dominant position in the early centuries 
of Greek literature. An important chapter 
is devoted to the Ionic element in the lan- 
guage of Homer. ** that highly artificial 
product '* which baffles the attempt to make 
*' a definitive demarcation between [its] dia- 
lectal affinities," and which Prof. Smyth 
finally resigns himself to call "in greater 
or less degree an Aiolized Ionic," reserv- 
ing his proof for a later volume. Another 
chapter is given up to the relation of Old 
Attic to Ionic, in which the view is main- 
tained that Attic and Ionic are, with all 
their correspondences, essentially separate 
and individual dialects — a view which nec- 
essarily brings about a conflict with Mr. 
Rutherford's well-known theory as to the 
identity of Old Attic and Ionic. The Ion- 
isms of tragedy are not survivals of the 
Old Attic speech. They are due to the 
Greek law of conservation that holds each 
department to the dialect in which it 
started, so that the lonisms of tragedy 
have their source in the lonisms of iambic 
poetry. The history of Herodotus, says 
Prof. Smyth, "was originally composed, 
not in the pure Milesian dialect as spoken in 
ordinary life by the Milesiars of the fifth 
century, but in an enobled form of the Mi- 
lesian dialect, which, gradually perfected 



by the predecessors of Herodotus, had re- 
ceived under the hands of the historian an 
impress due to the peculiar virtue of his 
genius." As the narrative rises to epic 
heights Homeric strains are heard, just 
as, in English, Biblical reminiscences are 
possible wherever the theme ascends, and 
that without destroying the essentially 
modern character of the composition. The 
practical effect of this theory, if applied to 
the text of Herodotus, would be to "leave 
undisturbed the greater part of the dia- 
lect," the chief trouble being with the 
open* form of the pure verbs, notably those 
in '€00, which postulates that the historian 
"deliberately resuscitated an entire sys- 
tem of inflection that had passed out of ac- 
tual speech nearly a century before his ^ 
time, an inflection which is not the inflec- 
tion found in iambic and elegiac poetry." 
Of course this seems very unnatural, but 
it may be remarked that in this whole 
domain the range of possibilities is very 
much widened by the study of what mod- 
ern writers in dialect find perfectly feasible. 

The uncritical character of the editions 
of Hippocrates bars a thorough examina- 
tion of his dialect, but one point is em- 
phasized, that the criterion of dialect does 
not enable us to detect traces of spurious- 
ness, and that there is no considerable 
diminution of lonism in the treatises which 
criticism has assigned to a later period. 
A curious chapter deals with the revival of 
the Ionic dialect under the Empire, a re- 
vival which became crass in the time of 
the Greek Renascence under Hadrian. 
This study of lonism,. leading now to the 
transposition of Ionic into Attic, now to 
the hyper-Ionizing of Ionic texts, was a 
serious disadvantage to the tradition of 
the Ionic of the fifth century B.C., with 
which we are most concerned. 

These are only a few of the most impor- 
tant subjects handled in Prof. Smyth's in- 
troduction, but they may suflice to show 
the variety of his themes and the reach of 
his views. That Prof. Smyth does not al- 
ways force conviction, that his minute 
knowledge and his fairness of mind do not 
allow him to dogmatize throughout, is a 
trouble that is inherent in the character of 
the work. To be cocksure of everything 
in the study of dialect would be to for- 
feit confidence in everything. What has 
been accomplished in this volume quick- 
ens our eagerness for those that are to 
follow, especially as the author has prom- 
ised to enlarge on the artistic significance 
of dialect. And of this artistic signifi- 
cance, this spiritual meaning of the whole 
study, Prof. Smyth has given us glimpses 
here and there which show very plainly 
that erudition has not quelled in him, but 
only quickened, the appreciation of the 
beautiful.— r^^ Nation, 
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Historical Characters of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, By Mrs. M. O. W. OHphant. 
The least significant of the figures por- 
trayed in this book is the one which makes 
it reasonable to associate all the rest to- 
gether. If there had been no Queen Anne, 
nobody could have brought together char- 
acters so diverse as those of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Dean Swift, Daniel Defoe, 
and Joseph Addison for a picture in a 
group. One might well imagine Swift and 
the Duchess flinging taunts in their grave- 
clothes. And the Queen is, after all, the 
best of these strangely met personages. 
She is faithful and loving, with no bitter- 
ness of heart and none on her tongue. 
Commonplace as she is, she appeals 
through Mrs. Oliphant's brilliant pages 
straight to the heart. An ironical fate 
made her the ruler of England in one of 
the nation's most remarkable periods. But 
her simplicity and directness stood her in 
better stead than genius would have done. 
As a princess she would probably not have 
cherished enmity against William, if she 
had not felt the continual malicious in- 
spiration of Marlborough's wife. Mrs. 
Oliphant puts the Queen's case in a differ- 
ent light from that cast on it by Macaulay ; 
and, though she adds little or nothing in 
the way of documentary evidence, she 
gives a fresh and a kindly meaning to 
words that perhaps have been misjudged. 
The reader follows this woman, who calls 
herself "unfortunate" with a mournful 
emphasis, from her cradle to her corona- 
tion, and then to her deathbed, and con- 
cludes that there was a just explanation 
of her life, and that this explanation 
shows her course to have been consistent, 
even if not free from partisanship. She 
was a woman of principle, but her educa- 
tion was planned by those who thought 
little of such a matter. Had Charles II. or 
his brother James conceived the possibility 
that the daughters of the latter might 
come successively to the throne, they 
would probably not have conceded to 
them an exclusively Protestant training. 
Even the cynical Charles would have had 
second thoughts on the subject, while the 
bigoted James would have made serious 
resistance. They yielded to what they 
knew were the wishes of the nation. This 
ultra-Protestant education is the key to 
the life-story of Anne as princess and as 
.Queen, Her instincts were identical with 
those of the people over whom she ruled, 
and they made her successful. The peo- 
ple loved her all the better because she 
was good without being great, because 
she was narrow and devout, because she 
knew little about politics and more than a 
little about the affairs of the Church. She 
was more like one of themselves than the 
great men and women who were some- 



times rude enough to wrangle in her 
presence. Death saved her from the only 
fatal blunder which she could have com- 
mitted — an attempt to set aside the Hano- 
verian succession and to bring the Stuart 
Pretender to the throne. 

Nor can one help admiring that beautiful 
fury, Marlborough's Duchess. Mrs. Oli- 
phant complains that all those who write 
about this great lady seem to lose their 
tempers. Possibly that is a way people 
have of taking vengeance for what they 
know they would have suffered if Sarah 
Jennings had crossed their path in real 
life. Few who met her could say that 
they escaped unscathed. It is character- 
istic that almost the only link which the 
author makes out between the Duchess 
and the Dean is that of delighted recogni- 
tion on the part of the former that Swift 
dared to be as malicious in print as she 
could be herself in conversation. '* In 
her old age, on reading Gulliver^'' says 
Mrs. Oliphant, ** Duchess Sarah chuckled 
and forgave the Dean." It is indirect 
testimony to a genuine goodness of heart, 
in spite of stormy manners and a tongue 
like a dagger, that the placid kindness of 
Anne was unruffled by years of intimacy 
with the Duchess. The Queen's temper 
would surely have been heated in some 
degree if her daily companion had been 
all that she was called. And the faithful- 
ness through so. many years of a woman 
as gentle as the Queen seems impossible 
unless the favorite was worthy. Mrs. 
Oliphant pleads strongly for the Duchess 
against her accusers. She does not toler- 
ate the charges of grave dishonesty, and 
she condemns the Queen for breaking at 
last with her friend. But her argument 
justifies Anne. Looked at from the van- 
tage-point of a later time, the Whig side 
was the winning one and the one which 
deserved success. But Anne's position as 
a churchwoman must have required her, 
according to her own standard of duty, to 
sympathize with the Tories. The two 
friends managed to stifle their differences 
for a long time. But the Duchess was 
determined to rule. She had convictions 
about what was best for England — con- 
victions which Mrs. Oliphant approves — 
and she was willing to risk the royal favor 
in urging her view of public affairs on the 
Queen. In that famous conversation when 
Anne finally set her favorite aside, she 
trusted herself to utter but one sentence, 
and this she reiterated again and again as 
her only reply to the impassioned appeals 
of the Duchess. One may divine in this 
circumstance that she dared not say more 
lest she should yield. She certainly fel 
that she was doing her duty, though i' 
gave her pain. The fact that the Duchest 
showed no perception of this in hes 
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memoirs betrays a hardness of temper 
which even Mrs. Oliphant's eloquent plea 
does not make attractive. The Duchess 
was an excellent person to admire from a 
distance. 

The same must be said of Swift. Mrs. 
Oliphant really malces a pet of the Dean. 
She even excuses him for deserting his 
party and going over to his political foes. 
But for Defoe's crime in doing the same 
thing she has only bitter censure. Of 
course Defoe's offence was aggravated by 
the cunning with which he used the Tory 
newspapers to advance Whig purposes. 
But if he had the right to play the rene- 
gade he had also the right to make his 
work useful. Swift's change was not 
from conviction. His only aim was ad- 
vancement. Defoe's abandonment of his 
party was feigned. He was only a mar- 
plot in the enemy's camp. His guilt has 
certainly been exaggerated. One reason 
for this is that the whole story of his bar- 
gain with the government is a compara- 
tively modern discovery. Wrath over 
Swift's perfidy was practically exhausted 
by his contemporaries, while Defoe's was 
left to awaken the anger of another gen- 
eration to which the feelings of needy 
writers in Queen Anne's time can be only 
imperfectly known. It is a wonderful 
evidence of Defoe's skill that he could for 
a long period so disguise his purpose as to 
fill the Tory newspapers with Whig doc- 
trine, keep his Tory readers, and yet 
create a feeling in favor of measures to 
which they were opposed. The humor of 
the thing must have amused the man who 
had done so much and suffered so much, 
and, whatever tricks he resorted to, he 
wrote with the good of the people at 
heart. He lacked the social value of 
Swift. He was apparently not popular 
with women, and Swift wad a favorite 
with them, in spite of his rough ways and 
brutal speeches. Defoe's life was obscure. 
Swift was a courtier. The one was a mere 
tradesman, the other of gentle birth. But 
Defoe is the better figure after all. Before 
his imprisonment he cannot be shown to 
have cringed to any, nor to have sought 
the favors which the great satirist meanly 
craved. If adversity broke him in his last 
days, he at least cannot be shown to have 
asked for anything which he did not earn. 
Above all he was not a despiser of man- 
kind, though he did take a genial pleasure 
in fooling other mortals when he had a 
good opportunity. In short, he deserved 
kinder words than Mrs. Oliphant has 
vouchsafed him. As for Addison, her 
commendation should serve to tame those 
rather arrogant little people of the present 
day who cannot see anything in The 
Spectator save bad grammar. The vol- 
on.e is handsomely printed, and it is illus- 



trated by numerous portraits, copies of 
paintings and engravings dating from 
Queen Anne's time, and pictures of famous 
places. The long list of living artists who 
have given a hand to the work is one of 
its most noteworthy features. — The New 
York Tribune, 

Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, 
Translated from the Second and Revised 
German Edition (1892) by J. E. Creigh- 
ton, A.B. (Dalhousie), Ph.D. (Cornell), 
and E. B. Titchener, A.B. (Oxon.),Ph.D. 
(Leipzig). 

Messrs. J. E. Creighton and E. B. Titch- 
ener of Cornell University have rendered 
an important service to the English-speak- 
ing public by translating the new edition 
of the Lectures on Human and Animal 
Psychology, by Prof. William Wundt. The 
author is the most eminent and trustworthy 
expounder of the new psychology which is 
founded on physiological knowledge and 
experiment. The present work, which was 
published in 1892, differs materially from 
the first edition of the lectures, which ap- 
peared thirty years ago. Twelve of the 
chapters in this volume are new, seven 
have been entirely rewritten, and the re- 
mainder are revised. The discussions of 
social psychology, which occupied a large 
portion of the original treatise, have been 
excluded, and Prof. Wundt here confines 
himself to the individual psychology of the 
animals and of man. 

We can illustrate the author's method of 
treatment, which is strictly empirical or 
inductive, the opposite, in fact, of the old 
deductive method of deduction from cer- 
tain philosophical postulates, by noting 
what he has to say upon two or three top- 
ics of especial interest. We shall glance, 
therefore, at the chapters which examine 
the phenomena of hypnotism and sugges- 
tion and the questions of free will and im- 
mortality. 

The astonishing cures now and then 
wrought by physicians who employ hyp- 
notism therapeutically are referred by 
Prof. Wundt to the post-hypnotic effect of 
suggestion. He would not deny that a 
cautious and intelligent use of suggestion 
may be of avail for the temporary, perhaps 
for the permanent, removal of diseases due 
to the functional derangement of the ner- 
vous system, or to harmful practices like 
the alcohol or morphine habit. But he pro- 
nounces it equally indisputable that sug- 
gestion is, in the long-run, just as ineffec- 
tive for the cure of diseases arising from 
some palpable pathological cause as would 
be any other form of command to the pa- 
tient to grow well again. To this rule, 
however, one exception is admitted, an ex- 
ception explicable from well-known phy- 
siological facts. Mental influences may 
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undoubtedly affect the functions of the 
l>odily order, and especially the excitations 
of the vaso-motor and secretory nerves. 
Suggestion takes rank with other mental 
influences in this regard, becoming in- 
creasingly efficacious as the subject sur- 
renders himself more and more perma- 
nently to the power of the suggested idea. 
Thus an arrest of any particular secretion, 
provided always that the derangement is 
not due to pathological conditions seated 
in the organ itself, may be overcome un- 
der the influence of suggestion. Dilatation 
of the blood-vessels, with all its conse- 
quences, maybe suggestively induced, par- 
ticularly if actual external stimuli are pres- 
ent to help produce the effect. Thus a 
postage-stamp stuck upon the skin has 
been known to answer all the purposes of 
a blister, provided the idea was suggested 
that it was really a blister which was being 
applied. It is true that these phenomena 
•cannot be obtained ir the case of every 
hypnotized subject. The right disposition 
is requisite for the manifestation of such 
intense organic eflfects. As for such phy- 
siological results of suggestion, they are 
simply more intense and permanent forms 
-of familiar and universal relations between 
mental states and bodily processes. If 
the transient emotion of shame can nor- 
mally bring about a temporary distension 
. of the blood-vessels of the face, it is not 
surprising that an abnormal excitability of 
the vaso-motor and secretory nerve system 
should offer conditions favorable for a 
more pronounced physiological reaction to 
mental stimulus. Prof. Wundt warns us 
that, in saying this, we are practically 
acknowledging that hypnotism, considered 
as a therapeutic agency, is a two-edged 
instrument. If its effects are strongest 
when the patients are predisposed to it in 
body and mind, or when suggestion has 
become a settled mode of treatment, it 
may obviously be employed to intensify or 
actually induce a pathological disposition. 
It must be looked upon, in other words, 
not as a remedy of universal serviceability, 
but as a poison whose effect may be bene- 
ficial under certain circumstances. In the 
hands of the dabbler in hypnotism, the 
practice of suggestion would become a pub- 
lic nuisance. On the other hand, the au- 
thor of these lectures would no more deny 
to physicians the right to employ this 
-dangerous remedy in certain circumstances 
than that of using any other. At the same 
time he differs from those physicians who 
assert that the hypnotic sleep is never in- 
jurious because it is not in itself a patho- 
logical condition. He holds that the ob- 
served facts of post-hypnotic hallucination 
and the diminution of the power of resist- 
ance to suggestive influences furnish a 



refutation of thic statement which no 
counter-arguments can shake. 

The difficulties encountered in the study 
and explanation of hypnotic phenomena 
are singularly great, owing to the impos- 
sibility of actual introspection on the part 
of the hypnotic subject. When aroused 
even from the lighter form of hypnotic sleep 
he has no clear recollection of what has 
taken place; while, emerging from the 
deeper or somnambulistic state, his me- 
morial activity is in complete abeyance. 
Observation is, therefore, more difficult, if 
that were possible, than it is in the case of 
dreams. There is thus all the more op- 
portunity for fanciful hypotheses to which 
the minds of untrained observers are 
tempted by the unusual and apparently 
mysterious character of the phenomena. 
Prof. Wundt points out that most investi- 
gators of hypnotism are men who think 
they have discovered in it a basis for new 
metaphysical systems, and who, instead of 
examining the phenomena in the light of 
well-established psychological laws, re- 
verse the process, and erect their psy- 
chological superstructure upon hypnotic 
foundations. Consequently it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the modern hypno- 
tism-psychology has over and over again 
manifested its descent from spiritism. 
Clairvoyance and the magic of telepathy 
play a suspiciously important part in it; 
and, though there are found observers 
who have remained sane enough to hold 
aloof from all such absurdities, many even 
of these exhibit the fatal effect of the in- 
fluence under which they have fallen by 
declaring all such superstitions to be, after 
all, ''open questions," which deserve, if 
they do not demand, a closer examination. 
Like many an earlier scientific supersti- 
tion, this modern one arrays itself in gar- 
ments borrowed from real science. It 
undertakes to determine the credibility of 
clairvoyant somnambulists, or the occur- 
rence of a telepathic miracle, by the rules 
of mathematic probability. Following in 
the footsteps of the preceding spiritism, 
it turns the whole field of hypnotic mysti- 
cism into *' experimental psychology.*' It 
organizes ** societies for psychical re- 
search " which are devoted to the cult of 
hypnotic experimentation. It seems to 
Prof. Wundt that the chief danger of all 
this does not lie in the abuse of post- 
hypnotic suggestion for criminal purposes, 
although this may happen once in a while. 
He thinks it doubtful, however, whether 
many crimes have yet been committed by 
"mediums" as a result of suggestion. 
The great danger, in his judgment, is that 
persons of insufficient medical training, 
working not for therapeutic ends, but pro- 
fessedly "in the interest of science," may 
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«zert an influence upon the mental and 
bodily life of their fellow-men, such as, if 
continued for any length of time, cannot 
fail to be injurious. 

As regards the question of free will, 
Prof. Wundt reminds us that all the ethical 
arguments which have been brought to 
bear upon it are out of place. They may 
move us, they may incline ustothe hypothe- 
sis of the freedom of human volition; they 
cannot prove anything. Even if a denial 
of the freedom of the will should imperil 
the validity of conscience and shake the 
foundations of our whole ethical system, 
still, if clear proof could be adduced that 
the will is not free, science would have to 
take its course. But, in the author's judg- 
ment, no such clear proof can be brought 
forward. Therefore, whichever theory 
holds the field, practice may stay quietly at 
home. On this point the dictum of Kant 
is quoted with approval: ** Every being 
who can act only under the idea of free- 
dom is in his action really free; that is. he 
is governed by all the laws which freedom 
would necessarily bring with it, just as 
really as though his will were proved to 
be free to the satisfaction of theoretical 
philosophers." The undeniable fact that 
we have a consciousness of freedom makes 
fatalism impossible, unless, indeed, this 
consciousness itself be regarded as in- 
cluded in the universal causal nexus. For 
this consciousness of freedom tells us that 
we have the power to act without being 
consciously impelled by any constraining 
force, external or internal; it does not tell 
us that we act without a cause. The de- 
fenders and the opponents of the freedom 
of the will have both made the mistake 
of confusing a constraining force and a 
cause. In reality, the two are wholly dis- 
parate concepts. Only a being who knows 
that he is free can be constrained. The 
fatalist commits the blunder of destroying 
freedom and putting^:onstraint in its place, 
whereas constraint is, in fact, a condition 
which presupposes freedom, and cannot 
be conceived of without it. Freedom and 
constraint are reciprocal concepts; the^are 
both necessarily connected with conscious- 
ness. If a man is not conscious of con- 
straint, he is not constrained. This is not 
to say that his acts may not have causes; 
but how are these to be ascertained ? Prof. 
Wundt insists that the very first requisite for 
ascertaining them is to treat the free-will 
problem as if it were a question of psycho- 
logical experience. When, however, we re- 
gard it from this point of view, we see at 
once that the psychical causes, whether of 
a voluntary act or of any other manifesta- 
tion of consciousness, are never wholly dis- 
coverable for two reasons; first, because 
they form part of a more general conscious 
nexus, of which the individual mind con- 



stitutes only one link, and, secondly, be- 
cause they lie outside consciousness and 
belong to an inaccessible series of past in- 
dividual and perhaps (if we accept the 
transmissibility of acquired characters) 
of ancestral experiences. The general 
direction of the individual will is deter- 
mined by the collective will of the com- 
munity in which its possessor lives. On 
the other hand, since all the immediate 
causes of voluntary action proceed from 
personality, we must look for the origin 
of volition in the inmost core of personal- 
ity, that is to say, in character. It is, then, 
character which is pronounced the sole 
immediate cause of voluntary action, the 
collective will of the community imparting 
only a general direction to the individual 
will. Motives are only mediate causes of 
action. Between the motivization and the 
causality of character this essential differ- 
ence is pointed out, viz., that motives are 
immediately given, or are at least deter- 
minable, by a close examination of the ex- 
ternal conditions of an action, whereas the 
ultimate grounds of an action remain un- 
known to us, opening out as they do into 
the infinite series of the psychological con- 
ditions of the development of the individ- 
ual mind. If character takes its origin in 
a causal nexus that extends beyond the in- 
dividual life, it follows that the innermost 
causation of volition not only is unknown, 
but must necessarily remain unknown. It 
is true that something may be learned of 
character by observation, and that the 
more complete the determination of an 
individual's character by personal experi- 
ence the greater is the confidence of our 
prediction that he will act thus and so in a 
particular case. But there will always re- 
main in the man's character an injierited 
and, therefore, an indecipherable factor, 
whether we suppose it to be influenced by 
the transmission of acquired habits and 
propensities, or simply by the inherent 
variability ascribed by Weismann to the 
reproductive cells. 

We find three or four pages devoted to 
the bearing of .empirical psychology on 
the question of immortality. The gist of 
these pages may be stated in a paragraph. 
Psychology proves, says the author, that 
not only our sense perceptions, but the 
memorial images that renew them, depend 
for their origin upon the functioning of 
the organs of sense and movement, of the 
nervous system, and, ultimately, of the 
total mechanism of the living body. A 
perpetuation of this sensuous conscious- 
ness after death must consequently ap- 
pear to empirical psychologists irreconcil- 
able with the facts of their own experi- 
ence. Prof. Wundt doubts even whether 
such a continuance is an ethical requisite, 
nay, whether the fulfilment of a wish for 
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it, were that possible, would not be an in- 
tolerable destiny. But individual immor- 
tality is one thing; the immortality of the 
universal mind to the existence of which 
we are pointed by the collective mind of 
man is another. "When," says Prof. 
Wundt, "we turn away from the idea of 
immortality belonging to a by-gone mythol- 
ogy and return to its true philosophic 
foundation, empirical psychology has 
nothing to urge against it. For the men- 
tal development of the individual is a nec- 
esssary constituent of the development of 
the collective mind of mankind and points 
to something lying beyond it." — New York 
Sun, 

The Vagabonds. By Margaret L. Woods. 
Mrs. Margaret L. Woods made her first 
appearance in literature with A Village 
Tragedy^ published nearly six years ago. 
A year or two later she published Esther 
Vanhomrigh, The first of these books 
was a masterpiece of the tragic idyll ; the 
other was as unquestionably a masterpiece 
of historical fiction. So undoubted a suc- 
cess in two so distinct fields of the art of 
fiction naturally attracted much attention 
to the hitherto unknown writer, and the 
most discerning critics were lavish in their 
appreciation of the rare qualities displayed 
by Mrs. Woods in her work. We hardly 
need, then, to bespeak a welcome for The 
Vagabonds^ her third novel, now just ap- 
peared. It must be classed with A Vil- 
lage Tragedy rather than with her brilliant 
study of the life and times of Swift, and 
is at least the equal of its predecessor. 
The characters are very humble folk in- 
deed, merely the members of a strolling 
show, circus performers and menagerie 
attendants. Nothing is spared us of their 
illiteracy, their vulgarity, or their vice ; 
yet the art of the writer is such that our 
thought does not dwell upon these things 
overmuch, but is rather led to contemplate 
the common humanity which is ours no 
less than theirs. Pathos we may expect 
in such a story, and maudlin pathos is too 
frequent an element in tales of the lowly, 
intended to arouse a cheap sentimentality 
in readers belonging to a higher social 
stratum. But the aim of the present writer 
is a far higher one, and her pathos, so far 
from being cheap, is of the noble sort that 
levels all social distinctions, and sets us 
face to face with the fundamental verities 
of life. How often we are forced to ex- 
claim, "This is truth," and not merely 
truth in the barren sense of the photo- 
graphic realist, but truth as it exists for 
the artist, truth sublimated and significant. 
The art of Mrs. Woods is the art of the 
true realists, the art of George Eliot, 
for example, in her scenes of village or 
provincial life. To make of the clown of 



an itinerant circus the hero of a novel was 
a daring task indeed, and it is a true spir- 
itual triumph that we should be forced to 
accept him as a man and a brother, which 
we clearly must do in the present instance. 
The author of The Manxman has done 
something akin to this; but his method, 
when compared with that of Mrs. Woods, 
show« obvious traces of the melodramatic. 
In this special achievment the woman is 
at once a simpler and a subtler artist than 
the man. — The Dial. 

Horace Walpole. Memoirs of the Reign of 

George the Third. Re-edited by G. F. 

Russell Barker. With sixteen portraits. 

4 vols. 

There is a charming congruity in this 
sumptuous presentation of Horace Wal- 
pole's memoirs. It is meet that those who 
can afiford it should have an opportunity 
to place in their libraries an edition which, 
in its material aspects, matches well the 
historical and literary work it preserves. 
Something ci elegance was due from 
printer and binder on account of Walpole 
himself. He was a dainty fellow, both in 
person and in respect to his manners and 
habits of thought. Mr. Barker describes 
him as a person of tall and slender figure, 
with a high, pale forehead and bright, 
penetrating eyes. He dressed a good deal 
of the time in lavender silk, his waiscoat 
embroidered with silver. He wore " part- 
ridge " silk stockings, gold buckles, ruffles, 
and a lace frill. He was as dainty in his 
eating and drinking as a boarding-school 
girl. 

One might surmise all this, and more too, 
from a mere study of Walpole's portrait, 
which appears as the frontispiece to one of 
the volumes. The portrait is a reproduc- 
tion of a painting. It almost is entitled to 
be called a "speaking" likeness, so well 
have the painter and the engravers done 
their work. Fifteen* other portraits are 
given, but as Walpole's is the one portrait 
in which interest centres, so it seems to be 
the most satisfactory. It would require a 
violent stretch of imagination to think of 
a voice coming out of this portrait and 
proclaiming: " I am the man who wrote 
these memoirs, and I am delighted with 
the manner in which at last they are being 
presented to the world," but somehow the 
thought springs up that,. if Walpole could 
come to life again long enough to take a 
good look at these volumes, he would be 
content. If any defence is needed for 
entertaining this thought, it may be said 
that a good precedent was established for 
it by the reporter who, referring to Gen. 
Sherman's funeral, wrote: " If Gen. Sher- 
man, from the heights of Forty-sixth Street, 
could have looked down upon that magni- 
ficent procession as it (iled down the hill. 
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be would have said, ' With such an army I 
could conquer the world.' " » 

Walpole's history shows us men and 
women, persons actuated by motives cpm- 
mon to men and women of these days, and 
so quite comprehensible. ' It gives us the 
real life of his time, exhibits the morals 
and manners of the people, brings back 
the past so vividly that with the aid of a 
little fancy we may look upon scenes of 
great historic interest and importance just 
as we look upon the scenes which are laid 
out for us by the skilful novelist. 

Having this idea in mind, we shall, if 
we consider of whom Walpole wrote, see 
another reason why it was eminently a 
proper thing to clothe his memoirs in 
aristocratic dress. To start with, there 
is George III. himself. Talk about him is 
royal gossip, which should be treated roy- 
ally, and of course what is said of beauti- 
ful Lady Sarah Lennox, whom George 
would have married if he could have 
broken away from his mother's apron- 
string, is also royal gossip, fit to print on 
beautiful paper, with clear, clean type. 
Charlotte, whom George married in place 
of Lady Sarah, certainly is entitled to as 
good treatment as should be accorded to 
the discarded one, notwithstanding that, 
even with the help of her queenly robes 
and jewels, she falls far short of the beau- 
ty of the other woman. 

Then there is Pitt, without royal blood 
in his veins, to be sure, but for all that 
one of the men who will live forever in 
history. Fox is another, and, though it 
would appear that Walpole did not esteem 
him highly, there can be no doubt that he 
fits well into aristocratic surroundings. 
The list is too long to give it in full, but it 
contains such names as Lord North, the 
Earl of Bute, Field Marshal Conway, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, the Marquis of 
Granby, Edmund Burke, John Wilkes, and 
Col. Barre. All these persons and others 
are made lifelike figures in Walpole's 
memoirs. The present edition is printed 
from Sir Denis Le Marchant's edition of 
1845, which contained Walpole's work just 
as he left it, excepting that a few passages 
were suppressed which were considered to 
tend toward indecency, and a few others 
which "affected the private characters of 
private persons nowise connected with any 
political event or illustrative of any 
great public character." — The New York 
Tribune. 

An Imaged World: Poems in Prose. By 

Edward Garnett. 

This book, designed in every detail with 
curious ingenuity, and illustrated by Mr. 
William Hyde with five drawings of re- 
markable power and effect, is one of those 
puzzling experiments on which it is very 



hard to pronounce. ** Poems in prose" — 
its very genre is the most difficult in all the 
literary categories. The laws of prose we 
know, and the laws of poetry we know, or 
think we know ; but who shall decide on 
the elusive limits and qualities of the 
prose-poem, and deduce from the Bible 
and Ossian, Mr. Henley and M. Mallarm6, 
Walt Whitman and Tourguenief, its first 
conditions ? 

Mr. Edward Garnett, we should say, 
has felt all the influences which these 
names suggest ; but his work in this vol- 
ume is not like that of any predecessors, 
and is certainly not wrought at all on tra- 
ditional lines. He has not even, so far as 
can be gathered, imitated himself and his 
own previous writings. He seems to have 
conceived the idea of writing a series of 
love poems in dithyrambic paragraphs ; 
using nature and man, town and country, 
in these with an intense subjectivity. He 
does not add much, because of this very 
subjectivity, to our knowledge of things 
as they really are ; but he makes it clear 
enough, if sometimes by rather roundabout 
ways, what Night — the *' lawless old 
Night " — and Day, the Thorn-Blossom 
and the Storm-Wind, signify to his own 
rather extravagant fancy. 

Perhaps it will be fairer, and certainly 
it will make his method clearer, if we 
quote at once a characteristic passage, in- 
stead of trying, inadequately, to analyze 
and define what is Mr. Garnett's concep- 
tion of a prose-poem. Take this from a 
page headed ** Earth Seeks to Console 
Him" — i.e., to console the lover : 

'*At sunset 1 wandered to the hillside, 
the Sun died in purple lustres, and the 
young cowslip Moon rose high in the 
heavens. In the pale blue of the evening 
sky she stood, in a pure white arch of 
clouds, clouds wreathed and slight. And, 
as the sun's light died, there failed too the 
sweet song of the forest birds, slowly 
their sweet notes died, and all the dark 
wood hushed as gentle Night came wan- 
dering over the plains of the world. Oh, 
happiness awaits the souls of men when 
they shall turn towards beauty. Oh happy, 
then, thrice happy to be born ofearth." 

As passage after passage of this order 
follows, we begin at last to understand a 
little what Mr. Garnett's method is, and 
what manner of sound-eflfect he gives us 
in the place of the regular lyric forms of 
the love-poet. Some of his imaginative 
flights have a sonorous effect ; some de- 
velop the emotional rhythm until they 
attain to something very like what in the 
case of Welsh preachers is expressively 
termed the **hwyr* — an oratorical expe- 
dient that is convincing or not, according 
to the taste of the hearer. This, for ex- 
ample: 
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** The Darkness enfolds us, the en- 
chanted Darkness hath snatched us, lo! 
the Darkness hath woven love's web of 
abandonment for us. The night wind 
strong and triumphant is chaunting its 
strange indomitable song, of freedom im- 
perious interpenetrating, of what all .Crea- 
tion hath willed for us, of what is willed 
by us, of whatever surges, surges of love 
outflowing. Lo, hear the thunder-break- 
ing seas, lo, hear the wind riding on the 
hissing foam-crests. Ah! 'tis the mingling 
song of two rushing rivers, their waters 
nearing ! nearing ! striking ! mingling ! 
Hearest thou the violent surf loud shat- 
tering on the shore? What impels? what 
withholds ? only the starlight beholds, 
only the night-wind flinging its lawless 
great voice over the mad sea, chaunts of 
God's triumph." 

Mr. Garnett's use of adjectives here and 
elsewhere reminds one strongly, at times, 
of some of the Celtic romancers, by whom, 
perhaps, he may have been affected. If 
so, we are inclined to complain that he is 
too content to choose those adjectival 
terms that describe generic instead of 
specific qualities. He rarely supplies us 
with the incisive, luminous, intimate words 
that bring the conviction of his having 
really observed the night-wind, the sea, 
and the fields, with the born observer's 
and the born poet's faculty. His vigorous 
rhetorical equivalents for these vital words 
pall after a time. 

From what has been said, it will not be 
inferred, I hope, that Mr. Garnett's new 
book does not maintain that sense of fac- 
ulty, of a certain potentiality, which his 
two earlier works led one to form. An 
Imaged World, whatever the measure of 
its actual accomplishment, whatever its 
ineffectiveness as poetry or prose, or as 
both, impresses one as above all things 
potential. It leaves one with the convic- 
tion that its writer is fairly to be reckoned 
one of the small group of his younger con- 
temporaries who count, who will probably 
achieve notability yet. It does not make 
one feel, however, that he has in his 
sounding pages quite attained it. As for 
Mr. Hyde's drawings, they deserve a bet- 
ter appreciation than we have room to ex- 
press here. They show imagination and 
a subtlety and distinction of treatment that 
should surely win the artist wider oppor- 
tunities ; they show once again how un- 
certain is ** word-painting " in comparison 
with the genuine thing. — Ernest Rhys in 
The Academy. 

Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. By 

Lafcadio Heswn. 

As through a silvery lattice of bamboo 
stalk and leaf in the lustre of a moonlight 
night, one looks through Mr. Hearn's 



book upon the little-known phases of 
Japanese life. The design stamped upon 
the cover is in thorough harmony with the 
author's general idea. This is not a work 
of history, geography, statistics, or even 
narrative or description, though these ele- 
ments are not lacking. It is rather as 
though one with exquisitely delicate ear 
were listening and reproducing before us 
some far-off, delightful music. It is as 
though one who had entered into the 
secret chambers of some hidden palace 
were whispering to us the wonderful story 
to which he had listened. It is as though 
a camera, adjusted with perfect art under 
unusually auspicious influences as to time» 
light, and focus, had obtained for us a 
perfect picture where others had failed. 
Mr. Hearn is a literary artist using words 
at their right value for tone and color. His 
pictures are not vast, nor his canvases 
broad. It is rather a series of delicate min- 
iatures which he paints, and one can enjoy 
these numerous brief chapters and para- 
graphs simply for their refined art. Sepa- 
rating himself from the white man's world 
and from Christianity (with which he evi- 
dently has a chronic quarrel, as he takes 
great pains to show in his preface), he 
went to the country behind the looking- 
glass. He took the good advice of his 
friends and committed his first impressions 
to ink and paper. Many other enterpris- 
ing travellers and scrutinizing observers 
had done excellently, but Mr. Hearn ex- 
celled them all. He far outdid Miss Bird 
in seeking unbeaten tracks, for he went 
into a region not much trodden or inhab- 
ited by the white alien. Securing an ap- 
pointment as a teacher in a government 
school in the province of Idzumo, he has 
been enabled to see many a phase of the 
old world of Japanese life, which in other 
parts of the archipelago has utterly van- 
ished, leaving not even a wreck behind. 

It is to our benefit that this pilgrim at 
the shrine of knowledge bade good-by ta 
the proud world of the learned, the official, 
the richly-robed, the Pharisaic, and made 
friends and companions of the plain 
people. As skilfully as the old soldier of 
classic story extracted with a wire the 
brain of the man whose skull he filled 
with lead and sold for its weight in gold, 
so with a better motive our author has 
succeeded in drawing out what is written 
on the ganglions and convolutions of the 
Japanese brain. His book is a wonderful 
storehouse of beliefs, superstitions, le- 
gends, fairy-lore, and things more ancient 
than writings, as well as of Japanese wise 
saws and modern instances. Things of 
the spirit-world are especially attractive to 
Mr. Hearn. His chapters about the Cave 
of the Children's Ghosts, Bon-Odori, the 
Market of the Dead, Enoshima, Ghosts 
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and Goblins, show a power of interpreta- 
tion of Japanese thought and feeling 
which is anomalous. Within these two 
handsome volumes from the Riverside 
Press there is very much that has been 
written about uefore, and there are com- 
paratively few new things in the way of 
description ; but all the material has been 
remelted and refined in the crucible of the 
author's brain, and comes forth as fresh 
metal and new coin. Those who want to 
know about what is inside of Japan, how the 
normal unveneered and unreconstructed 
Japanese think and how they see the world, 
must read this book. In the increasing 
library of books on Japan only one other 
book is anything like it, and that is Mr. 
Percival Lowell's The Soul of the Far East, 
We are glad that even a literary artist like 
Mr. Hearn does not scorn to furnish his 
book with an index. There are no illus- 
trations, but the proof-reading has been 
done with an extreme care that delights 
the scholar, and with that accuracy which 
belongs of right to the subject. — 7*he 
Critic, 

Early London Theatres. (In the Fields.) 
By T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. 
The new volume of the ** Camden Li- 
brary " is a book by Mr. T. Fairman Ordish 
on the Early London Theatres, and it will be 
welcome to those interested in its subject, 
not only as giving a readable account of 
the accumulated knowledge of former in- 
vestigators, but as contributing many par- 
ticulars of its own derived from fresh inves- 
tigations, and correcting in some important 
particulars the received accounts. The 
connection of Shakespeare with the Globe 
Theatre and the Blackfriars Theatre has 
turned the attention of investigators al- 
most exclusively in the direction of those 
old playhouses, and the antiquarian litera- 
ture of the stage has till now neglected 
other shows not in themselves less inter- 
esting, or affording less instructive mate- 
rial for a history of the London stage. 
After an instructive survey of the condi- 
tions under which plays — miracle plays, 
moralities, interludes, and so on — were 
acted in Britain before the construction of 
regular theatres, Mr. Ordish devotes his 
chapters to a detailed history of the Thea- 
tre, the first playhouse built in London, 
the Curtain near it, the places of enter- 
tainment on the Surrey side of the river, 
the amphitheatres, and the regular houses, 
with a stage suitable either for the per- 
formance of plays, or to be taken away so 
that the ground was left clear for bear- 
baiting — the Newington Bitts Theatre, 
and the Rose, the Bear Garden, and the 
Hope Theatre. In his concluding chapter 
he throws much light upon a part of theat- 
rical history hitherto obscured by the lack 



of record evidence, and by the mistakes or 
carelessness of former antiquaries — that 
which deals with the " Paris Garden " and 
"The Swan," places of entertainment the 
history of which is for the first time made 
clear in Mr. Ordish's well-informed and 
pautiously-reasoned pages. The book is 
the fruit of a profound erudition in the 
remote literature and in the still more re- 
mote record evidence relating to its sub- 
ject. It is well illustrated by old maps, 
and deserves a cordial welcome both from 
antiquaries and from general students of 
the history of the London theatres, as giv- 
ing, as far as it goes (for another volume 
by its author is announced, which is to treat 
of the two specifically Shakespearian the- 
atres), a full account of its subject, and 
one which for the first time makes the 
subject clear. — The Scotsman. 

Love in Idleness. A Tale of Bar Harbour. 
By F. Marion Crawford. With Illustra- 
tions. 

Mr. Crawford has doubtless written 
much that will last longer and be more 
warmly extolled in the next generation 
than this short tale of the love of an ordi- 
nary young man for a young woman who 
is certainly not extraordinary, though she 
is healthy, sensible, and can sail a catboat. 
But we do not now recall one of his stories 
freer from apparent effort and smoother in 
the reading. One does not care very much 
for the single dramatic climax in the book, 
when the young artist so recklessly throws 
himself in front of the runaway horse, and 
the outcome of the story is never in doubt, 
so that the element of suspense, even of 
the mildest sort, is lacking. Nevertheless 
the story is continuously interesting, and 
one follows this hardly-ruffled course of 
true love from the drive of Mr. Lawrence 
and Miss Trehearne, the day he arrives at 
Bar Harbor, with a calm enjoyment only 
slightly marred by Mr. Crawford's foible 
of spelling Bar Harbor, of all harbors in 
the world, with a superfluous British *' u," 
and using "amongst" for "among." 

We all remember little Frank Miner, of 
course. He was in the Hoffman House 
bar with Jack Ralston at the very begin- 
ning of that powerful chronicle of metro- 
politan life called " Katherine Lauder- 
dale." It was divulged in that book that 
Frank dwelt with three maiden sisters, and 
that they had, collectively, a secret history 
that should be made known in due time. 
The spinsters are in " Love in Idleness," 
which contains, also, another reference to, 
or advertisement of. their sad secret his- 
tory ; and the only villain in the tale, a 
harmless one, appears in Bar Harbor with 
a letter of introduction from Frank 
Miner. So this short tale of young love 
is a sort of connecting link between two 
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parts of Mr. Crawford's new Rougon- 
Macquart. 

But, apart from that, which denotes that 
we may see something later of the married 
life of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Lawrence, the 
story has an importance of its own. So 
good a love story is a novelty. The pub- 
lishers have used the tale to celebrate the 
glories of Mount Desert and Frenchman's 
Bay. The '* illustrations " do not illustrate 
the story. They are mainly reproductions 
of good photographs, with some few draw- 
ings here and there. There are plenty of 
these pictures, and the typography is un- 
usually good, while the green and gold 
covers and gilt edges are resplendent and 
suggest that Mr. Crawford's story will 
figure among the holiday books of 1894.^- 
The New York Times, 

The Revolutionarv and Napoleonic Era^ 1789- 

1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A. 

A very striking period in European his- 
tory is that which is included between 
those two dates, a period which is as sig- 
nificant as any other one of equal length 
in the whole course of history. The chief 
aim of Mr. Rose in this volume of the 



Cambridge Historical Series is to show the 
interdependence of the European Revolu- 
tion of the early part of the present cen- 
tury and the French Revolution of the 
close of the last one, to show the influences 
which in France and Europe were tending 
towards the overthrow of the old systems 
of government and society, and **to trace 
even amidst the apparent chaos of the 
French Revolution the growth of forces 
which tended towards a strongly central- 
ized government and autocracy, to describe 
Napoleon's work of destruction and recon- 
struction, and finally to analyze the char- 
acter of the new national impulses which 
overthrew his domination." Mr. Rose has 
drawn vivid pictures of the events which 
followed one another with Jsuch startling 
rapidity from the first outbreak of the 
French Revolution up to **the crowning 
carnage — Waterloo ! " and has showa 
clearly the connection of the different 
movements. Mr. Rose is a careful and 
painstaking historian, and the result of 
his research into the pregnant quarter of 
a century with which he deals is a volume 
of quite unusual interest. — The publishers* 
Circular, 



Books of the Month. 



Abbott.— The Birds About Us, By Charles 
Conrad Abbott, M.D., author of *' Recent 
Rambles," ** Travels in a Tree-Top." etc. 
Illustrated with about 75 bird portraits. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 288. $2.00. 

Adams.— A Child of the Age. A Novel by 
Francis Adams. With title-page designed 
by Aubrey Beardsley. Keynote Series. 
American copyright edition. (Roberts 
Bros.) i6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Adams. — The Practical Designing of 
Structural Ironwork. By Henry Adams. 
Illustrated. (Spon & Chamberlain.) 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 194. $3»50. 

Adventures (The) of Robinson Crusoe of 
York. Manner. Told for The Children's 
Library, With illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. (Macmillan & Co.) Post 
8vo. Decorated cloth, pp. 264. 75 cents. 

iEsop.— The Fables of ^sop. Selected, 
Told Anew, and their History Traced by 
Joseph Jacobs. Done into Pictures by 
Richard Heigh way. Cranford Series, 
(Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, gill or 
edges uncut, pp. 220. $2.00. 

Aldrich.— Unguarded Gates, and Other 
Poems. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt top. I1.25. 



Allen.— American Book-plates. A Guide 
to their Study, with Examples. By Charles 
Dexter Allen, Member Ex-Libris Society, 
London; Member Grolier Club, New York. 
With a Bibliography by Eben Newell 
Hewins, Member Ex-Libris Society. Il- 
lustrated with many reproductions of rare 
and interesting book-plates, and in the 
finer editions with many prints from the 
original coppers, both old and recent. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Imperial i6mo. Cloth, 
gilt top. pp. 437. $3.50. net. 

Collector's Edition^ limited to 100 copies, 
printed on English hand-made plate paper, 
with numerous illustrations and 41 full- 
page plates printed from the original cop- 
pers. 8vo, $7.50, net. (Exhausted.) 

Edition de Luxe^ limited to 75 copies, 
printed throughout on Japanese vellum, 
with numerous illustrations and 41 full- 
page plates printed from the original cop- 
pers. 8vo. $15.00, net, 

Allen.— Religious Progress. By A. V. G 

Allen, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., and author of 
"The Continuity of Christian Thought," 
etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Andersen.— Fairy Tales. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Illustrated by E. A. 
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Lemann. (J. B. Lippincoit Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 219. $1.50. 

Anderson.— Curb, Snaffle and Spur. By 
Edward L. Anderson, author of " Modern 
Horsemanship." Illustrated by 32 photo- 
graphs from Life. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 132. $1.50. 

Austen. — Pride and Prejudice. By Jane 
Austen. With Preface by George Saints- 
bury and 90 Illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son. Cranford Series, (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, pp.476. $2.25. 

Barber.— The Repair and Maintenance of 
Machinery. By Thomas W. Barber. 
Illustrated. (Spon & Chamberlain.) 8vo. 
Cloih. pp. 425. $3-50. 

Barclay. — Correspondence. Selections 
from the Correspondence of Thomas Bar- ■ 
clay, formerly British Consul-General at 
New York. Edited by George Lockhart 
Rives. With portrait and maps. (Harper 
& Bros.) 8vo. Cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt top. $4.00. 

Bellamy.— A Century of Charades. By 
William Bellamy. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) i8mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Bird— Steinitz and Lasker Match. With 
Comments, Review, and Original Notes. 
By H. E. Bird. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Paper, pp. 39. 35 cents, net. 

Blanchard.— Two Girls. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
256. $1.25. 

Bliss.— Side Glimpses from the Colonial 
Meeting-house. By William Root Bliss, 
author of " Colonial Times on Buzzard's 
Bay" and "The Old Colony Town." 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 

Bolton.— On the Wooing of Martha Pit- 
kin. Being a verified Narrative of the 
Time of the Regicides in Colonial New 
England. Written by Charles Knowles 
Bolton. (Copeland & Day.) Small 8vo. 
Eighteenth century binding. 75 cents. 
Large-paper edition, full leather. $2.00. 

BouvE. — Centuries Apart. By Edward T. 
Bouv6. Illustrated. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 347. $1.50. 

Bramwell and Hughes. — The Training o 
Teachers in the United States of Amer- 
ica. By Amy Blanche Bramwell, B.Sc, 
late Assistant Mistress at the Ladies* Col- 
lege, Cheltenham; Lecturer at the Cam- 
bridge Training College for Women Teach- 
ers, and H. Millicent Hughes, Lecturer 
on Education, and Head of Training De- 
partment, University College, South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. (Macmillan & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 198. $1.00, net. 



Browning.— The Poetical Works of Rob- 
ert Browning. New and Complete Edi- 
tion of the Works of Robert Bro«irning, in 
nine volumes. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Each vol., $2.25. 
The set, 9 vols., in box, $20.00. 

Asolando; By Robert Browning. With 

Biographical and Historical Notes to the 
Series, general Index and Index of first 
lines. Being the seventeenth and conclud- 
ing volume of the complete Library Edi- 
tions, (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 280. $1.50. The set in box, $24.00. 

Bruce. — Wayside Poems. By Wallace 
Bruce, author of *' Old Homestead Poems." 
(Harper & Bros.) Illustrated. Square 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

Buckland.— The Life and Correspond- 
ence of William Buckland, D.D., 
F.R.S., sometime Dean of Westminster, 
twice President of the Theological Society, 
and first President of the British Associa- 
tion. By his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon. 
With portraits and illustrations. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 8vo. Buckram, pp. 283. 
$350. 

Burdette, etc. -^Before He is Twenty. 
Five Perplexing Phases of the Boy Ques- 
tion Considered. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Ly- 
man Abbott, Edward W. Bok, Robert J. 
Burdette. With portraits of the authors. 
(Fleming H.Revell Co.) Post8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 104. 75 cents. 

BuRKiTT.— The Rules of Tyconius. By 
F. C. BuRKiTT, M.A. Texts and Stud- 
ies. Vol. III. No. I. Contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited 
by J. Armitage ' Robinson, B.D., Hon. 
Ph.D. Gmtingen, Hon. D. D. Halle, Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 8vo. Paper, pp. 114. $1.60, 
net. 

Burroughs. — Riverby. By John Bur- 
roughs, author of "Wake-Robin, "Signs 
and Seasons," etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) i6mo. $1.25. 

BuRSTALL.— The Education of Girls in the 
United States. By Sara A. Burstall, 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and 
B. A. Univ. of London ; Mistress at the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
(Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
204 $1.00, net, 

Caffyn.— Children of Circnmstance. By 
Iota (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), author of 
**A Yellow Aster." No. 155, 7^<nvn and 
Country Library, (D. Appleton & Co.) 
i2mo. pp. 368.. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 

Camp.— Football Facts and Figures. Com- 
piled by Walter Camp, author of ''Ameri- 
can Football." (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Paper. 75 cents. 
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Catherwood. — The Lady of Fort SU 
John. An Historical Novel. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, author of * Old 
Kaskaskia/* etc. Riverside Paper Series, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) i2mo. Paper. 
50 cents. 

Child. — Wimples and Crisping - Pins. 
Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of 
Women. By Theodore Child, author of 
**Art and Criticism," etc. Illustrated. 
(Harper & Bros.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

$2.00. 

Church.— Stories from English History. 
By the Rev. A. J. Church, author of ** The 
Story of the Odyssey," " The Story of the 
Iliad," etc. With many illustrations. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 240. $1.00. 

Clarke.— A Geographic Reader. By C. B. 
Clarke, F.R.S. With nine colored maps. 
(Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 
149. 60 cents, net. 

Cleveland.— The Beginner's Readers. By 
Helen M. Cleveland. (Leach, She well k 
Sanborn.) Illustrated. In three volumes. 
.i2mo. Paper, pp. 62. 10 cents each. 

Clowes.— The Double Emperor. A Story 
of a Vagabond Cunarder. By W. Laird 
Clowes, author of "The Great Peril." 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
238. 9i.25- 

Collar and Daniell. — ^The First Latin 
Book. By William C. Collar. A.M., Head- 
master Roxbury Latin School, and M. 
Grant Daniell, A.M., Principal Chauncy- 
Hall School, Boston. (Ginn&Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 286. $1.10. 

CoNKLiNG.— Handbook for Voters in the 
City of New York. Compiled by Alfred 
R. Conkling, author of '* City Government 
in the United States." (D. Appleton & Co.) 
i2mo. Paper, 60 pages. 25 cents. 

Craik.— The Life of Jonathan Swift, Dean 
of St. Patrick's, Dublin. By Henry 
Craik, C.B. Second Edition. With por- 
traits. Ever sley Series, (Macmillan & Co.) 
2 vols. i2mo. Cloth, pp. 377, 382. $3.00. 

Creighton.— A History of Epidemics in 
Britain. By Charles Creighton, M.A., 
M.D., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge. Vol. II. 
From the Extinction of the Plague to 
the Present Time. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 883. $5.00, net, 

Crockett.— The Lilac Sun-bonnet. By 
S. R. Crockett, author of *'The Stickit 
Minister," ** The Raiders," etc. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp.296, fi.50. 

The Play- Actress. By S. R. Crockett, 

author of ''The Raiders," "The Stickit 
Minister," etc., etc. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
i6mo. $1.00. 



Croker.— Mr. Jerris. By B. M. Crokcr, 
author of ** A Third Person." etc. Lippin- 
cott* s Select Novels, (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
i2mo. pp. 397. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 

CunninjGH AM.— Sibylla. By Sir H. S. Cun- 
ningham, K.C.LE., author of " Wheat and 
Tares," " Dustypore," "The Heriots," 
etc. (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 364. $1.25. 

Curtis.— George William Curtis. By Ed- 
ward Cary. American Men of Letters, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) With a por- 
trait. i6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Darwin.— Practical Physiology of Plants. 
By Francis Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., and 
£. Hamilton Acton, M.A. With illustra- 
tions. Cambridge Natural Science Manuals: 
Biological Series, (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 321. 91.60, net, 

Davidson.— The Education of the Greek 
People, and its Influence on Civilization. 
By Thomas Davidson. Vol. 28. Inter- 
national Education Series, (D. Appleton 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 229. f 1.50. 

De Vere— Selections from the Poems of 
Aubrey de Vere. Edited, with a Preface, 
by George Edward Woodberry. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) With portrait. i2mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. pp. 310. $1.25. 

Dickinson. — Emily Dickinson's Letters. 

Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. With por- 
trait of Miss Dickinson as a child, a view 
of her home in Amherst, and three facsi- 
miles of her handwriting at different 
periods of her life. (Roberts Bros.) 2 vols. 
i6mo. Buckram cloth. $2.00. 

Doyle.— Round the Red Lamp. By A. 

Conan Doyle, author of "The White Com- 



pany, 



'The Adventures of Sherlock 



Holmes." **The Refugees,*' etc. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 307. 
$1.50. _ 

Dumas.- The Three Nlusketeers. By 
Alexandre Dumas. An Edition de Luxe 
(limited to 750 copies), with 250 illustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) In two volumes. Royal 8vo. pp. 
934. Buckram, with specially designed 
cover. In box, f 12.00. 

Emerton.— Mediaeval Enrojpe (S14-1300). 
By Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in Harvard University. (Ginn & 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 605. $1.65. 

Errera.— The Russian Jews : Extermina- 
tion or Emancipation. By Prof. Leo 
Errera. With a Prefatory Note by Theo- 
dore Mommsen. Translated from the 
French by Bella L5wy. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 206. fi.50. 

Farrar.— The Life of Christ as Repre- 
sented in Art. By Frederic W. Farrar, 
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D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Wesiminster, author of "The Life of 
Christ," *• Seekers after God." etc. With 
numerous illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 507. |6.oo. 

Fayrer. — On Preservation of Health in 
India. By Sir J. Fayrer, K.C.S.I., M.D., 
F.R.S., President of Medical Board at the 
Indian Office. (Macmillan & Co.) i8mo. 
Cloth, pp. 51. 35 cents, mL 

Ferrier.— Miss Ferrier*s Novels. Edited 
by Reginald Briroley Johnson. Illustra- 
tions by Nelly Erichsen. Each in two vol- 
umes. Marriage. $2.00. Inheritance. 
$2.00. Destiny, f 2.00. (Macmillan & 
Co.) i6mo. Cloth, gill top. The set of 
six volumes, $6.00. 

Flamharion. — Popular Astronomy : A 
General Description of the Heavens. 

By Camille Flammarion. Translated from 
the French by J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. 
With 3 plates and 288 illustrations. (D. 
Applcton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 686. 
^4.50. 

Fouard.— Saint Paul and his Missions. 
By the Abb6 Constans-Fouard. Trans- 
lated with the author's sanction and co- 
operation by George F. X. Griffith. (Long- 
mans. Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 431. $2.00. 

Oamlin. — Georg^e Romney and his Art. 
By Hilda Gamlin, author of "Emma, 
Lady Hamilton." With 18 illustrations 
and a facsimile letter. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 332. 
f3.50. 

Garnett.— An Imaged World. Poems in 
Prose. By Edward Garnett. With five 
drawings by William Hyde. (Macmillan 
& Co.) Small 4to. Linen, gilt. pp. 119. 
f2.oo. 

Goodwin.— The Colonial Cavalier; or, 
Southern Life Before the Revolution. By 
Maud Wilder Goodwin. Illustrated by 
Harry Edwards. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 299. 

Grane.— The Word and the Way; or. 
The Light of the Ages on the Path of To- 
day. By the Rev. W. Leighton Grane, 
M.A. (Macmillan Si Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 301. $1.75. 

Griffith.— The Elksville Girls. By Mrs. 
Susan M. Griffith. (American Baptist 
Publication Society.) i2mo. Cloth. 239 
pages. $1.00. 

Haggard.— The People of the Mist. By 
H. Rider Haggard. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 357. $1.25. 

Hale. — Fagots for the Fireside. One 
Hundred and Fifty Games and Amuse- 
ments for Evenings at Home and Social 



Parties. By Lucretia P. Hale, author of 
**The Peierkin Papers." iWw aftd En- 
larged Edition, With Illustrations. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, f 1.25. 

Hall.— The Virgin Mother. Retreat Ad- 
dresses on the Life of the Bles.<!ed Virgin 
Mary as Told in the Gospel, with an ap- 
pended essay on the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ by the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. 
Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 233. f 1.25. 

Harrison.— The Meaning of History, and 
Other Historical Pieces. By Frederic 
Harrison, Author of "The Choice of 
Books," etc. (Macmillan & Co.) Large 
i2mo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 482. $2.25. 

Harrison. — The Repose of Faith, in 
View of Present-Day Difficulties. By the 
Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D. (Long- 
mans. Green & Co.) Cr. Svo. Cloth, 
pp. 320. f 2.00. 

Harte.— The Bell-ringer of Angel's, and 
Other Stories. By Bret Harte, author of 
•• The Luck of Roaring Camp." (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. f 1.25. 

Hartig.— Tezt-book of the Diseases of 
Trees. By Professor R. Hartig. Trans- 
lated by Dr. W. Somerville, Professor of 
Agriculture and Forestry at the Durham 
College of Science. With a Preface by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. F.R.S. With 
numerous illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Svo. Cloth, pp. 331. 13-25. «'^. 

Hedges.— American Electric Street Rail- 
ways : Their Construction and Equipment. 
By Killingworth Hedges. Illustrated. 
(Spon & Chamberlain.) 4to. Cloth, pp.200. 
$5.00. 

Herdler.— A Scientific French Reader. 
Ediied with Introduction, Notes, and a Vo- 
cabulary, by Alexander W. Herdler, In- 
structor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University. (Ginn & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 186. 85 cents. 

HiLLHOUSE. — lola, the Senator's Daughter. 
A Story of Ancient Rome. By Mansfield 
L. Hillhousc. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
i2mo. $1.25. 

Hole.— More Memories : Being Thoughts 
about England Spoken in America. By 
the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of 
Rochester, author of ** The Memories of 
Dean Hole," etc. With two illustrations. 

i Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 294. 
12.25. 

Hosmer.— How Thankful was Bewitched. 

By James K. Hosmer, Hudson Library, 

(G. P. Puntam's Sons.) i2mo. pp. 299. 

Cloth, fi.oo; paper, 50 cents. 
Hosmer and Gannett.— The Thought of 

God in Hymns and Poems. By F. L. 
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Hosmer and W. C. Gannett. Second Series, 
^Roberts Bros.) i6mo. Cloih, $i.oo; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Hope.— The God in the Car. A Novel. 
By Anthony Hope, author of "The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,'*eic. No. 154, Town and 
Country Library, (D. Appleton & Co.) 
12010. pp. 340. Cloth, f i.oo. ; paper, 
50 cents. 

Ho WELLS.— Their Wedding Journey. By 
W. D. Howells. With illustrations by 
Clifford Carieton. Holiday Edition, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
$3.00. Large-paper edition, printed on 
India paper and bound in vellum. $10.00, 
net. 

Hughes. —The Construction of the Modem 
Locomotive. By George Hughes. With 
three folding plates. Illustrated. (Spon 
& Chamberlain.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 361. 
$3.50. 

Huxley. — Evolution and Ethics, and 
Other Essays. By Thomas H. Huxley. 
Vol. IX (and last) of the Collected Essays. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) lamo. Cloth, pp. 334. 
$1.25. 

IjtviNG.— Sketch-book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. Illustrated. In two volumes. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 8vo. Cloth, $4-00; 
half morocco, f 7.00. 

Selections from Washington Irving. 

Selected and Arranged. by Isaac Thomas, 
A.M. (Yale), Principal of Hillhousc High 
School, New Haven. The Students* Series 
of English Classics, (Leach, She well & 
Sanborn.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 383. 50 cents. 

Jersey XThe Countess oO* — Maurice ; or. 
The Red Jar. A Tale of Magic and Ad- 
venture for Boys and Girls. By the 
Countess of Jersey. With illustrations by 
Rosie M. M. Pitman. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Extra crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 190. $1.50. 

Jespersen. — Progress in Language, with 
Special Reference to English. By Otto 
Jespersen, Ph.D., Professor of English in 
the University of Copenhagen, author of 
"The Articulations of Speech Sounds," 
*' Chaucers Liv og Digtning," etc. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 370. 
f 1.90, net, 

Jones. — ^Judah. An Original Play in Three 
Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones, author of 
•*The Dancing Girls," "The Middleman," 
"The Crusaders," etc. (Macmillan & Co.) 
i6mo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 104. 75 cents. 

KXroly.— Raphael's Madonnas and Other 
Great Pictures, reproduced from the Ori- 
ginal Paintings. With a Life df Raphael 
and an Account of his Chief Works. By 
Karl K&roly, author of "The Paintings of 
Florence." With 53 illustrations, includ- 
ing 9 photogravures. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Columbier 8vo. Ornamental cloth, gilt 
top« $8.00. 

Keary.— A Catalogue of the Accademia. 
Delle Belle Arti at Venice. Compiled 
bv E. M. Keary. With Biographical 
hfotices of the Painters and Engraved 
Reprodu':tions of ^ome of their Works. 
(Macmillan & Co.) lamo. Cloth, pp. 211. 
fi.oo. 

Keble.— The Christian Year. Thoughts 
in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the Year. By Rev. John 
Keble. With Portrait and Introduction^ 
The Golden Treasury Series. (Macmillan 
& Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 316. f i.oo. 

KiNGSLBY.— H]rpatia ; or, New Foes with 
an Old Face. By Charles Kingsley. 300 
illustrations from drawings by William 
Johnson, and with a portrait of the an-- 
thor. (Harper & Bros.) Two volumes. 
8vo. Ornamental silk binding, uncut 
edges and gilt tops. $7.00. 

Kirk.— The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 
By Ellen Olney Kirk, author of "The 
Story of Margaret Kent," etc. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

LANG.—Border Ballads. With an intro- 
ductory essay by Andrew Lang and twelve 
etchings by C. O. Murray. (Longmans. 
Green & Co.) 4to. Cloth, pp. 3utv-77. 
f7.oo. 

Lathrop.— A Story of Courage : Annals 
of the Georgetown Convent of the Visita- 
tion. By George Parsons Lathrop and 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Illustrated. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
$2.00. Special large-paper edition. $4.00, 
net. 

Lawless. — Maelcho. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawless, author of " Grania," etc. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 418. 
$1.50. 

LiDDON. — Clerical Life and Work. A 

Collection of Sermons, with an Essay by 
H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L, LL.D., late 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8to. 
Cloth, pp. 377. $2.00. 

Locke.— At the Gate of Samaria. By 
William John Locke. No. 156, Town and 
Country Library. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
i2mo. 322 pp. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, fi.oo. 

Loftie.— The Inns ofCourt and Chancery. 
By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A.. author of 
" Westminster Abbey," ** Windsor Castle,*' 
etc. With many illustrations by Herbert 
Railton. New and cheaper edition. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 302. 
f2.oo. 

Longfellow.— Hymns and Verses. By 
Samuel Longfellow. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) i6mo. Cloth, gilt top. $i.oa 
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Lubbock.— The Use of Life. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., author of 
"The Pleasures of Life." **The Beauties 
of Nature," etc. (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. pp. 316. $1.25. 

LucKocK.— The History of Marriare, 

Jewish and Christian, in Relation to Di- 
vorce and Certain Forbidden Degrees. By 
Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Dean of 
Litchfield. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 327. $1.25. 

Maclay.— A History of the United States 
Na¥y, from 1775 to 1894. By Edgar 
Sunton Maclay, A.M. With Technical 
Revision by Lieut. Roy C. Smith. U.S.N. 
In two volumes. Vol. IL With numer* 
ous maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 
640. 13.50. 

Malix)ck.— Labor and the Popular Wel- 
fare. By W, H. Mallock, author of ''Is 
Life Worth Living?" "Social Equality," 
etc. New and cheaper edition, with appen- 
dix. i2mo. Cloth, pp. 357. 90 cents. 

Marshall. — Lectures on the Darwinian 
Theory. Delivered by the late Arthur 
Miines Marshall, M.A., M.D., D.Sc, 
F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in Owens 
College, formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Edited by C. F. 
Marshall. M.D., B.Sc, F.R.C.S. With 
37 illustrations, mostly from original draw- 
ings and photographs. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 236. $2.25. 

Marshail. — Kensington Palace in the 
Days of Queen Mary II. A Story by 
Emma Marshall, author of '* Winifrede*s 
Journal," '* Penshurst Castle," etc., etc. 
With illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 336. $1.50. 

May.— Wee Lucy. By Sophie May. Little 
Prudys Children Series, (Lee & Shepard.) 
Square i6mo. Cloth, pp. 164. 75 cents. 

McCuRDY.— An Exercise Book in Alg^ebra. 
Designed for Supplementary or Review 
Work in connection with any text-book 
on Algebra. By Matthew S. McCurdy, 
M.A., Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. (Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 56. 
60 cents. 

Mrade and Halifax.— Stories from the 
Diary of a Doctor. By S. T. Meade and 
Cliflford Halifax, M.D. With 24 illustra- 
tions by A. Pearse. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 370. f 1.25. 

Millar.— The Golden Fairy Book. With 
100 illustrations by H. R. Miller. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) Square i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
312. $2.00. 

Milton.— A Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of John Milton. By John Brad- 



shaw, M.A., LL.D., Inspector of Schools, 
Madras; editor of "Milton's Poetical 
Works," '* Gray's Poems," "An English 
Anthology," and "Chesterfield's Letters." 

i Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 412. 
>4.oo, net. 

Moles WORTH.— Olivia. A Story for Girls. 
By Mrs. Moles worth. With eight illustra- 
tions by R. Barnes. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
ismo. Cloth, pp. 311. $1.25. 

More.— The Great Refusal: Letters of a 
Dreamer in Gotham. By Paul E. More. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. Cloth. 
Ii.oo. 

Morris.— Madonna and Other Poems. By 

Harrison S. Morris. With a frontispiece 
by F. V. Du Mond, and cover-design, title- 
page, and thirty headpieces in a new and 
charming manner by E. S. Holloway. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co ) i2mo. Extra cloth, 
pp. 229. f 2.00. 

MouLTON.— Arthur O'Shaughnessy : His 
Life and his Work, with Selections from 
his Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
(Stone & Kimball.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 120. $1.25. 

Murdoch.- From Edinburgh to the Ant- 
arctic. An Artist's Notes and Sketches 
during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. Burn Murdoch. With 
a chapter by W. S. Bruce, Naturalist of 
the Barque '* Balaena." (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Svo. Cloth, pp. 364. $5.00. 

Newth.— A Text-book of Inorganic Chem- 
istry. By G. S. Newih, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown Svo. 
Cloth, pp. 667. $1.75, net. 

Nutting. — The Days of Prince Maurice. 
The Story of the Netherland War from the 
Death of William the Silent to its Close, 
1 584-1648. By Mary O. Nutting (Mary 
Barrett.) (Congregational S. S. and Pub. 
Soc.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 362. 1 1. 50. 

Omar. — Rubaiyat of Omar Khajryam. 
Rendered into English verse by Edward 
Fitzgerald. The Bibelot Series, (Thomas 
B. Mosher.) Edition limited to 750 copies. 
Narrow 8vo. Japan vellum. $1.00, net. 

Optic— Asiatic Breezes; or. Students on 
the Wing. By Oliver Optic. Ail-Over- 
the- World Library. (Lee & Shepard.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 361. $1.25. 

Ordish. — Early London Theatres. (In the 
Fields.) By T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. 
With illustrations and maps. Camden 
Library. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 298. $2.00. 

O'Shaughnessy.— Arthur O'^haughnessy: 
His Life and his Work. With Selections 
from his Poems. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. With a portrait from a drawing 
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by August F. Jaccaci. Printed at the De 
Vinne Press on English laid paper. (Stone 
& Kimball.) 450 copies. i8mo. f 1.25. 
Also 60 numbered copies on Holland 
hand-made paper (only 50 being for sale) 
at $3.50. 

OsTWALD. — Manual of Physico-chemical 
Measurements. By Wilhelm Ostwald, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Leipzig. Translated, with the author s 
sanction, by James Walker, D.Sc, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in University Col- 
lege, Dundee. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth, pp.252. $2.25. #1^/. 

OxLEY.— Inthe Wilds of the West Coast. 
By J. Macdonald Oxley. (Thomas Nelson 
& Sons.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 398. 

Page. — Graded Schools in the United 

- States of America. By Mary H. Page, 

Head-mistress of the Skinners' School, 

Stamford Hill. i2mo. Cloth, pp. 71. 

Price, 60 cents, mt. 

Pease. — Horse-breeding for Farmers. By 
Alfred E. Pease, author of " The Cleveland 
Hounds as a Trencher-fed Pack," etc. 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 133. 80 cents. 

Perry. —Hope Benham. A Story for Girls. 
By Nora Perry, author of *' A* Flock of 
Girls," etc Illustrated by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. (Little, Brown & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 322. $1.50. 

Phillips.— The Birth of a Soul. By Mrs. 
A. Phillips, ^ialto Series, (Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 336. 
50 cents. 

Pike.— A Constitutional History of the 
House of Lords from Original Sources. 
By Luke Owen Pike, M.A., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-law, Assistant Keeper of 
the Public Records; editor of the **Year 
Books " published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls; author of " A His- 
tory of Crime in England," etc. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 405. $4.00, 
net. 

Pliny.— Selections from the Letters of the' 
Younger Pliny. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Samuel Ball Platner, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Western Reserve 
University. The Students' Series of Latin 

\ Classics. (Leach, She we 11 & Sanborn.) 
T6mo. Paper, pp. 92. 25 cents. 

Robertson.— A History of English Lit- 
erature for Secondary Schools. By J. 
Logie Robertson, first English Master, 
Edinburgh Ladies' College. (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Robinson.— The British Fleet: the Growth, 
Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of 
the Empire. By Commander Charles N. 
Robinson, R.N., assi?lan4,^«€^ito^,.qf the 



" Army and Navy Gazette," author of 
" The Sea Service," etc., etc. With about 
one hundred and fifty reproductions of 
paintings, prints, and drawings illustrative 
of Battles, Ships, Persons, Customs, and 
Social Life in the Navy. (Macmillan & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 560. |3.oo. 

Rose.— The Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Era. 1789-1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A.. 
late Scholar of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge; University Extension Lecturer in 
Modern History. Cambridge Historical 
Series, General Editor, G. W. Prothcro, 
M.A., Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo» 
Cloth, pp. 388. $1.25. If//. 

Rupert.— A Geographical Reader; or. Pen- 
pictures in Geography. Compiled and 
arranged by Williani W. Rupert, C.E., 
Superintendent of Schools, Pottstown, Pa. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) i2mo» 
Cloth, pp. 368. 65 cents. 

Russell —John Russell, R.A. Bv George 
C. Williamson, D.Litt. With an Introduc- 
tion by Lord Ronald Gower, F.S.A. With 
85 illustrations. 250 copies printed. (Mac> 
millan & Co.) Small Columbier 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 18a. $io.oa 

Saint-Pierre.— Paul and Virginia. By 
Bernardin De Saint-Pierre. With a. 
Biographical Sketch, and numerous illns* 
trations by Maurice Leloir. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) lamo. Cloth. 174 pages. I1.50. 

Samuels.— Father Gander's Melodies. For 
Mother Goose's Grandchildren. By Ade- 
laide F. Samuels. Illustrated by Lillian 
Trask Harlow. (Roberts Bros.) Small 
4to. Cloth. $1.25. 

Schorlemmer. — The Rise and Develop- 
ment of Organic Chemistry. By Carl 
Schorlemmer, LL.D., F.R.S. Revised 
edition, edited by Arthur Smithells, B.Sc» 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 2S0. f 1.60, net. 

Shakespeare.— Titus Andronicus. Romeo- 
and Juliet. Being Volumes XXV and 
XXVI of the Edition de Luxe of The Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. (Macmillan & Co.) la 
40 volumes, super-royal 8vo. On hand* 
made paper, bound in Irish linen. Each, 
$2.00, net. Sold in sets only. 

As You Like It. The Taming of the 

Shrew. With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc., 
by Israel GoUancz, M.A. Printed on Van 
Gelder hand made paper in black and red,, 
with frontispieces in photogravure and title- 
pages designed by Walter Crane. Thr 
Temple Shakespeare. (Macmillan & Co.> 
Post 8vo. Students' edition. Cloth extra, 
flexible covers, gilt top. Each, 45 cents. 
Paste-grain roan, limp, gilt top. Each, 6s> 
cents. Teachers' edition, with broad mar- 
gins for -notes. Each,- 65 <ents. 
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Much Ado About Nothing. Edited 

by William Aldis Wright, M.A.. Hon. 
D.C.L. and LL.D., Fellow, Senior Bursar, 
and Vice-master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Clarendon Press Series, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 159. 
40 cents, net, 

Sharman.— The Power of the Will ; or, 
Success. By H. Risborough Sharman. 
(Roberts Bros.) i6mo. Limp cloth. 50 
cents. 

SiBNKiBWicz.— Lillian Morris, and Other 
Stories. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, author 
of " Fire and Sword," etc. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 246. $1.25. 

Smiles.— Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. His 
Personal History. By Samuel Smiles. 
LL.D.. author of ** Self-help," "Char- 
acter," "Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philan- 
thropist," etc. (Harper & Bros.) With 
portrait. i2mo. Cloth, ornamental. $1.50. 

Smith.— The Old Church in a New Land. 
Lectures on Church History. By the Rev. 
C. Ernest Smith, M.A., Rector of the 
Church of St. Michael and AH Angels, Bal- 
timore, Md., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Maryland. With preface by the 
Bishop of Maryland. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 279. $1.25. 

Smith.— Geometrical Conies. By Charles 
Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. i2roo. Cloth, pp. 255. 
$1.60, net. 

Smith.— Lectures on the Relinon of the 
Semites. First Series. The Fundamen- 
tal Institutions. By the late W. Robert- 
son Smith, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
New edition, revised throughout by the 
author. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 507. $4.00. net, 

Spofford.— Three Heroines of New Eng- 
land Romance. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Louise Imogen Guiney, and 
Alice Brown. Illustrated by Edmund H. 
Garrett. (Little, Brown & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 175. 

Stagg and Williams.— Treatise on Amer- 
ican Football. By A. A. Stagg and H. L. 
Williams. With diagrams illustrating over 
100 plays. (D. Appleton & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth. 275 pages, f 1.25. 

Stanton.— Songs of the Soil. By Frank 
L. Stanton. With a preface by Joel 
Chandler Harris. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
i6mo. Cloth, gilt top. 217 pages. $1.50. 

Steel.— Tales of the Punjab: Told by the 
People. By Flora Annie Steel. With 
illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, 
C. I. E., and Notes by R. C. Temple. Cran- 
ford Series, (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
dvo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 395. $2.oa 



Strachey.— Talk at a Country House. 
By Sir Edward Strachey. With a portrait* 
(Houghton, Miiiiin & Co.) i6mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 

Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law. Edited by the University Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia College. 
(Macmillan & Co.) May be had singly or 
in bound volumes. 

Each vol., $2.00; bound, $2.50. 
Volume I. pp. 396. I. The Divorce 
Problem: A Study in Statistics. By 
Walter F. Wilcox, Ph.D. Out of Print, 

2. The History of Tariff Administration 
in the United States, from Colonial 
Times to the McKinley Administrative 
Bill. By John Dean Goss, Ph.D. 50 
cents. 3. History of Municipal Land 
Ownership on Manhattan Island. By 
George Ashton Black, Ph.D. 50 cents. 
4. Financial History of Massachnsetts. 
By Charles H. J. Douglas, Ph.D. |i.oo. 

Volume II. pp. 503. I. The EconoiQ* 
ics of the Russian Villa^. By Isaac A. 
Hourwich, Ph.D. Out of Print, 3. Bank- 
ruptcy : A Study in Comparative Legists* 
tion. By Samuel W. Dunscomb, Jr., Ph.D. 
75 cents. 3. Special Assessments: 
A Study in Municipal Finance. By Victor 
Rosewater, Ph.D. Out of Print, 

Volume III. pp. 465. I. History of 
Elections in the American Colonies. By 
Cortlandt F. Bishop. Ph.D. $1.50. 
Volume III, No. i, may also be obtained 
bound. $2.00. 2. The Commercial 
Policy of England toward the American 
Colonies. By George L. Beer, A.M. fi.po. 

Volume IV. pp. 438. i. Financial 
History of Virginia. By W. Z. Ripley, 
Ph.D. 75 cents. 2. The Inheritance 
Tax. By Max West, Ph.D. 75 cents. 

3. History of Taxation in Vermont. By 
Frederick A. Wood, Ph.D. 75 cents. 

Swinburne. — Fellse. A book of Lyrics 
chosen from the earlier poetical works of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. The Bibelot 
Series. (Thomas B. Mosher.) Edition 
limited to 750 copies. Narrow 8vo. Japan 
vellum. $1.00, net, 

TuRGENEv. — A House of Gentlefolk. Be- 
ing Vol. II of the complete series. By 
Ivan Turgenev. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett. (Macmillan 
&Co.) i6mo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 3"« 
fi.25. 

Valentine. — Helen. By Oswald Valentine, 
author of ** The Passing of a Mood." No. 
5 of the Incognito Library, (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 24mo, oblong. Cloth, 50 
cents. 

Van Dyke.— a Text-hook of the History 
of Painting. By John C. Van Dyke, 
L.H.D., Professor of the History of Art in 
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Rutgers College, and author of " Princi- 
ples of Art," **Art for Art's Sake," etc. 
College Histories of Art, (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 289. 
♦1.50. 

Vbrne.— The Special Correspondent ; or, 
The Adventures of Claudius Bombarnac. 
By Jules Verne. (Lovell. Coryell & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 279. 9 1. 00. 

Walford. —Ploughed, and Other Stories. 
By L. B. Walford. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 288. f i.oo. 

Warner.— English History in Shake- 
speare's Plays. By Beverley E. Warner, 
M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 321. $1.75- 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. By 

M. M. Pattison Muir and H. Forster 

Morley. Vol. IV, with addenda. (Long- 

• mans, Green & Co.) 8vo. Half leather. 

pp. 922. $20.00. 

Webb. — Advanced Ag^culture. By Henry 
J. Webb, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Longmans, Green 
. & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 672. 
I2.50, net. 

•Westlake.— Chapters on the Principles of 
International Law. By John Westlake, 
Q.C., LL.D., Whcwell Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 275. f 2.60, net. 

White.— When Molly was Six. By Eliza 
Orne White, author of *' Winter borough," 
"Miss Brooks," etc. With colored cover 
design and other illustrations by Katharine 
Pyle. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Square 
i6mo. Cloth, fi.oo. 

White. — An Elementary Chemistry. By 
George Rantoul White, A.M., Instructor 
in Chemistry at Phillips Elxeter Academy. 

SGinn & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 272. 
^I.IO. 

Whiting. —The World Beautiful. By 
Lilian Whiting. (Roberts Bros.) i6mo. 
Cloth, f I.oo ; white and gold, I1.25. 

Whi TTiRR. — The Complete Poetical 
Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

With a steel portrait and engraved title. 
Cambridge Edition, (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 ; 
. half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree-calf or full 
levant. $5.50. 

Complete Poetical Works of John 

Greenleaf Whittier. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) Handy- Volume Edition, In four 



volumes. i6mo. Cloth, $5.00; half calf, 
extra, gilt top. ¥9.75; full morocco, flexi- 
ble, in leather box, 19.75; full calf, flexible, 
leather box, $12.75. 

Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 

Whittier. By Samuel T. Pickard. With 
seven etched portraits and views. (Hough- 
ton, Mifllin&'Co.) 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00; half calf, $6.50; half calf, 
gilt top, $7.00. iMrge-paper Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo, $8.00, net, 

Wilson. — China. Travels and Investiga* 
tions in the '* Middle Kingdom.*' A Study 
of Its Civilization and its Possibilities. 
With a Glance at Japan. By General 
James Harrison Wilson. Second edition. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
376. $1.75- 

Whitney.— A Sporting Pilgrimage. Rid- 
ing to Hounds, Golf, Rowing. Football, 
Cricket, Club and University Athletics. 
By Caspar W. Whitney. (Harper & Bros.) 
Copiously illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, or- 
namental. $3.50. 

Xenophon. ~ Selections Illustrative of 
Greek Life from the Minor Works of 
Xenophon. Adapted for the use of be- 
ginners, with vocabulary, notes, and ex> 
ercises, by Charles Haines Keene, M.A. 
Elementary Classics, (Macmillan & Co.) 
i8mo. Cloth, pp.117. 40 cents, net, 

Yeats.— The Land of Heart's Desire. By 
W. B. Yeats. The frontispiece designed by 
Aubrey Beardsley. (Stone & Kimball.) 
i6mo. Boards, pp. 43. $r.oo. 

Yellow Book (The). An Illustrated Quar- 
terly. (Copeland & Day.) Vol. Ill, Oc- 
tober, 1894. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 179. $1.50, 
net, 

ToNGE.— Life of John Coleridge Patteson, 
Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Isl- 
ands. By Charlotte Mary Yonge. In two 
volumes. New and cheaper edition. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 370-411. 
$3-oo. 

ZiMMERN.— Methods of Education in the 
United States. By Alice Zimmern, late 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, 
Mistress at the High School for Girls, 
Tunbridge Wells. (Macmillan & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 178. ?i.oo, net. 

ZoLA.—Lourdes. Bv Emile Zola. Trans- 
lated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. Neel/t 
International Series, (F. Tennyson Neelj.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 486. $1.25. 
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AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES: 

A GUIDE TO THEIR STUDY WITH EXAMPLES. 



By Charles Dexter Allen, Member Ex- 
Libris Society, London ; Member Gro- 
lier Club, New York ; Member Con- 
necticut Historical Society, Hartford. 

With a Bibliography by Eben Newell 
Hewins, Member Ex-Libris Society. 

Illustrated with many reproductions of 
rare and interesting book-plates and in the 
finer editions with many prints from the orig- 
inal coppers both old and "recent. 

Since it was rumored some months ago 
that Mr. Allen was preparing a^^boolr on 
American Book-Plates, much interest has 
been excited among book collectors and the 
large number of persons interested in the 
fascinating subject of Ex-Libris. The pub- 
lishers therefore take pleasure in announcing 
that the book is now ready. For the benefit 
of book collectors it is issued in three styles, 
as follows: 
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1. The ordinary small-paper edition, containing all the process illustrations and ten 
copper plates. Imperial i6mo, gilt top, $3.50, «<•/. 
II. The Collector's Edition limited to 100 copies, printed on English hand-made 
plate paper, with Illustrations and forty-one full-page Plates prir'ed from the 
original coppers. 8vo, I7.50, mf. Out of Print. 
III. An Edition de Luxe, limited to 75 copies printed throughout on Japanese vellum, 
with Illustrations and forty-one full-page Plates printed from the original cop- 
pers. 8vo, I15.00, net. Out of Print, 

ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 

A Selection Transited from the Danish by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. With Illus- 
trations by LiNLEY Sambourne. Small 4to, cloth, elegant, gilt edges. 



MEMORIALS OF OLD WHITBY; 

OR, HISTORICAL GLEANINGS FROM ANCIENT WHITBY RECORDS. 

By Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L., Canon of York, and Incumbent of Danby- 
in-Cleveland, editor of **The Whitby Chartulary" and author of ** Forty 
Years in a Moorland Parish " Illustrated crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

uigiTizea oy vJiOOv IV^ 



C^0i«lg "^t'mitii anb |Ujistrat«ir §ooks. 
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ALBERT 

MOORE. 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By A. Lys Baldry. 

With ten Photogra- 
vures and more than 
seventy other Illus- 
trations. Superroyal 
Quarto, printed at the 
Chiswick Press, $ 



A NEW AND 

COMPLETE 
CONCORDANCE, 

OR 

VERBAL INDEX TO WORDS» 

PHRASES, AND PASSAGES 

IN THE 

DRAMATIC WORKS OF 

SHAKESPEARE, WITH A 

SUPPLEMENTARY CONCORI>- 

ANCE TO THE POEMS. 

By John Bartlett, 
A.M., Fellows of the 
American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 
author of ** Familiar 
Quotations, "etc., etc. 

In one volume, medium 
quarto, 1910 pages, half 
morocco, in box, $14.00. 

[See Press Notices on 
second page of cover.] 
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THE END OF ELFINTOWN. 



By Jane Barlow, author of 
** Irish Idylls." With Illustra- 
tions and Decorations by 
Laurence Housman. Cloth, 
elegant, 

Also an Edition de Luxe^ 
limited, Super-royal octavo, 
printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and bound in buckram, 



A NEW UNIFORM 
EDITION OF BROWNING. 

THE 

POETICAL WORKS 

OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

A new and complete edition 
in nine vols., Crown octavo, 
cloth, in box, $20.00. 

In addition to the matter hereto- 
fore included in the sixteen-volume 
edition, this will contain Asolando, 
and Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems by Robert Browning, making 
Compute Definitive Editioft of the poet's works. 




THE END CF BLFINTOWN. 



ASOLANDO, ETC. 



New volume completing the Library Edition of Robert Browning's 
Poetical Works in seventeen uniform volumes, as follows : 



I. Pauline; Sordello. 
a. Paracelsus; Strafford. 

3. Pippa Passes; King Victor and King Charles; 

The Return of the Druses; and A Soul's 
Tragedy. 

4. A Blot in the 'Scutcheon; Colombe's Birth- 

day; and Men and Women. 

5. Dramatic Romances; and Christmas Eve and 

Easter Day. 

6. Dramatic Lyrics; and Luria. 

7. In a Balcony; Dramatis Personae. 

8. The Ring and the Book. Books x-4. 

9. The Ring and the Book. Books 5-8. 

10. The Ring and the Book. Books 9-13. 

11. Balaustion's Adventure; Prince Hohen- 

stiel-Schwangau; and Fifine at the Fair. 



la. Red Cotton Nightcap Country; and The 
Inn Album. 

13. Aristophanes* Apology, including a TranS' 

script from Eunpides, beinsr the I^st Adven- 
ture of Balaustion; and The Agamemnon 
of Aschylus. 

14. Pacchiarotto. and How He Worked in Dis* 

temper, with other Poems; La Saisiaz; and 
The Two Poets of Croisic. 

15. Dramaticldyls, First Series; Dramatic Idyls* 

Second Series; and Jocoseria. 

16. Ferishtah's Fancies; and Parleyings with 

Certain People of Importance in their Day. 

17. Asolando. and Biographical and Historical 

Notes to the Poems. 



lamo. cloth, each volume sold separately, $1.50. The set, seventeen volumes, in box, $34.00. 
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C^oirdji printed anb ° Jllustrattb ^oohs. 



THE BON MOT SERIES. 



Edited by Walter Jerrold, and Illustrated with numerous grotesque sketches by 
Aubrey Beardsley. With Portraits. i8mo, white-linen binding, 
gilt top, 75 cents each. 

Tbe following are now ready : 

BON MOTS OF SYDNEY SMITH and RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 

BON MOTS OF CHARLES LAMB and DOUGLAS JERROLD 

BON MOTS OF SAMUEL FOOTE and THEODORE HOOK. 




AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK TO THE 
RUINS OF ROME, 

for the use of travellers. By the Rev. Robert Burn, M. A. New 
and revised edition. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

-^ 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. 

[from ** BON MOTS."] ^ Record and Review, by Malcolm Bell. Illustrated with over 
ICG reproductions from the works of the Artist. Third and cheaper Edition. Small 
colombier 8vo, with binding designed by Gleeson White. . $9.00. 



THE GHILDREN'S LIBRARY. 

A new series of volumes for children, embracing 
Fairy Tales and Short Stories, many of which are 
translated from Italian, Finnish, German, and other 
sources. With Illustrations. Uniformly bound in 
decorative cloth, i6mo. Price 75 cents each. 

7f/£ FOLLOIV/NG VOLUMES ARE NOW READY: 

THE POPE'S MULE, 

AND OTHER STORIES FROM DAUDET. 

Translated by A. l>. Beavington-Atkinson and D. 
Havers. Illustrated by Ethel K. Martyn. 

THE PENTAMERONE; 
OR, THE STORY OF STORIES. 
By GiAMBATiSTA Basile. Translated from the Nea- 
politan by John Edward Taylor. New edition, revised 
and edited by Helen Zimmern. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

FINNISH LEGENDS. 
For English children. By R. Eivind. With seven 
Illustrations. 

THE LITTLE GLASS MAN, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
From the German of Wilhelm Hauff. Illustrated. 

ONCE UPON A TIME. 
Fairy Tales. Translated from the Italian of LuiGl 
Capuana. Illustrated by Mazzanti. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Robinson Crusoe. The Magic Oak Tree. 




[FROM "THE RUINS OF ROME."} 
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THE OXFORD CHAUCER. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

Edited, from Numerous Manuscripts, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., 
LL.D., M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. In six volumes, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles. 8vo, buckram. Price I4.00 
per volume, net. 

Vol. I. Roinaunt of the Rose. Minor Poems. Vol. IV. The Canterbury Tales: Text. 

II. Boethius, Troilus and Criseyde. *» »»v « .. w <» « « 

' V. The Canterbury Tales : Commentary. 
III. The House of Fame. The Legend of 

Good Women, etc. VI. Glossary and Index. 

%* This edition of Chaucer, by one of the greatest authorities on Early English Literature, represents the 
unremitting labor of a quarter of a century. It is a complete edition of all the genuinb works of Chaucer^ 
whether in prose or poetry. 

CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 

A New Edition, edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. Pollard. 
2 vols., i2mo, cloth, $3.00. 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

A New and Revised Edition in one volume, edited by John Saunders. 
With Illustrations. i2mo, cloth, |i.6o. 



New Illustrated Edition of Beckford's Celebrated %omance. 

VATHEK: 

AN ARABIAN TALE, 

By William Beckford. Edited by Richard Garnett, LL.D. With Notes 
by Samuel Henley, and Etchings by Herbert Nye. 

Four hundred and fifty copies printed for England, and one hundred and fifty for 
America. It is printed on hand-made paper, bound in silk, with ornamental design. 
8vo. Price, I7.50. Only a few copies of this edition remain. 

uigmzed by VjOOQIC 



A NE^V BOOK BY PROF, ALFRED J. CHURCH, 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 

FROM JULIUS C>eSAR TO THE BLACK PRINCE. 
With Illustrations. i2mo, cloth gilt, $i.oo. 

PROF. CHURCH'S OTHER WORKS. 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS 

ARISTOPHANES. PHILEMON, DIPHILUS, MENANDER, APOLLODORUS. 
With Illustrations after the Antique. i2mo, cloth, li.oo. 

THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 

With Colored Illustrations after Flaxman. i2mo, cloth, li.oa 

THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 

With Colored Illustrations after Flaxman. i2mo, cloth, li.oa 

THE BURNING OF ROME. 

A STORY OF THE DAYS OF NERO. 

With Colored Illustrations. T2mo, cloth, $i.oo. 

** This story is, and those who are familiar with Mr. Church's previous works need not be told, a most 
delightful one, and will be welcomed by hosts of young people during the coming holiday season. 
The story is one of intense interest, and must cultivate in its readers a love for the study of the history of those 
old times with which it deals." — Boston Traveller. 

THE GREEK GULLIVER. 

STORIES FROM LUCIAN. 
With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. New Edition. i6mo, paper, 40 cents. 

*• A curious example of ancient humor."— C*/rrt/» Standard. 

STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. 

First and Second Series. With Illustrations after Julius Schnorr. i2mo, $1.25 each. 

" Of all the books of this kind, this is the best we have sttn."— Examiner. 

•* The book will be of infinite value to the student or teacher of the Scriptures, and the stories are well 
arranged for inteiesting reading for children."— .^m/^?* Traveller. 
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WORKS BY LBVIS CARROLL, 



SYLVIE AND BRUNO. 

CONCLUDED. 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt, $i.5a 

SYLVIE AND BRUNO. First Part. 

With forty-six Illustrations by Harry Furniss. i2mo, cloth extra, giii, $x.5a 

** A charming book for children. The illustrations arc very htippyy— Boston Traveller, 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 

One Hundredth Thousand, With forty-two Illustrations by Tenniel. l2mo, cloth, 
gilt, f I.OO. 

** That most delightful of children's stories."— ^yo/^ri/^^ Review. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. 

Sixtieth Thousand. With fifty Illustrations by Tenniel. i2nio, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
" Many o( Mr. Tenniel's designs are masterpieca of wise absurdity."— /4M/iun>»r. 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, and THROUGH THE 
LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 

With all the Illustrations. Printed in one volume, on thinner paper, cloth, $1.25. 

RHYME ? AND REASON ? 

With sixty-five Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost, and nine by Henry Holiday. 

i2mo, I1.50. 

This book is a reprint, with additions, of the comic portions of '* Phantasmagoria, 
and other Poems," and of "The Hunting of the Snark." 

THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK. 

An Agony in Eight Fits. With nine Illustrations by Henry Holiday. NewEdiiiam 
Cloth, gilt, li.oo. 

THE NURSERY ALICE. 

Containing twenty colored enlargements from Tenniel's Illustrations to * 'Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland," with text adapted to Nursery Readers by Lewis Carroll. 
4to, colored coyer, I1.50. 
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THE CRANFORD SERIES. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

By Jane Austen. With ninety Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 
full gilt, $2.25. 

*^* Also an Edition dk Luxe, limited, superroyal 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in buckram, $18.00, ntt. 




iCopyrieht 1894 by Cwrg* AUen.] 

[from "pride and prejudice."] 



OUR VILLAGE. 

By Mary Russell Mitford. With a Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and 
one hundred Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or 
edges uncut, $2.00. 

*»* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, superroyal Svo, hand-made paper, bound 
in buckram, $14.00 net. 
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THE CRylNFORD SERIES. 

OLD ENGLISH SONGS 

FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

With one hundred Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction 
by Austin Dobson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 

*^* Also, an 
Edition de Luxe, 
imited, super- 
royalSvo, printed 
on hand-made 
paper, bound in 
buckram. 



COACHING 

DAYS AND 

COACHING 
WAYS. 

By W. OuT- 

RAM Tristram. 
With 214 Illus- 
trations by Hugh 
Thomson and 
Herbert Railton. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, or edges un- 
cut, $2.00. 

%* Also, an 
Edition de Luxe, 
limited, super- 
royalSvo, hand- 
made paper, 
$12.50. 



[from "old ENGLISH SONGS."] 



DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

A Reprint from "The Spectator." With eighty Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Uniform with that artist's editions of "Cranford" and "The 
Vicar of Wakefield," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $1.50. Also in half calf, 
or half iTjorocco, $4.00; full polished levant, $6.00. 
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THE CRANFORD SERIES. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 



By Dean Swift. 
With a Preface 
by Henry Craik, 
C.B., and one 
hundred Illustra- 
tions by Charles 
E. Brock. Crown 
8vo, cloth, full 
gilt, or edges un- 
cut, $2.00. 

*^* A 1 s o an 
Edition de Luxe, 
limited, super- 
royal 8vo, print- 
edon hand-made 

Eaper, bound in 
uckram, $ 



HUMOROUS 
POEMS 

OF 

THOMAS 
HOOD, 

With a Preface 
by Alfred Ainger, 
and 130 Illustra- 
tions by Charles 
E. Brock. Crown 
8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut, $2.00. 

%* Also an 
Edition de Luxe, 
superroyal 8vo, 
hand-made pa- 
per, $14.00 net, 




[from ** (HLMVER'S travf.i.s."] 

HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 

From the Collection of the Brothers Grimm. Translated from the German 
by Lucy Crane, and done into pictures by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 
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Cbristniiis, 1894. 
THE CRANFORD SERIES. 

THE FABLES OF >eSOP. 

SELECTED. 



il 




[from "the fables of .«sop.'*] 

Told anew, and their History traced, by Joseph Jacobs, with about 300 Illustrations 
by Richard Heij^hway. Crown 8vo, j?ilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 

%* Also, an Edition dk Li^xe. limited, superroyal 8vo, printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. 

-^ 

RIP VAN WINKLE, 

AND THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

By Washington Irving. With fifty Illustrations and a Preface by George H. 
Boughton, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 

%* Also, an Edition de Luxe, superroyal Svo, printed on hand-made paper, the 
illustrations printed on Japanese paper, mounted in the text, $14.00, net. 



OLD CHRISTMAS. 



From the '* Sketch-book " of Washington Irving. With upwards of one hundred 
Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, or uncut edges, $2.00. 
%* Also, an Edition de Luxe, superroyal Svo, hand-made paper, $14.00, n<rf. 



BRACEBRIDGE HALL 



From the "Sketch-book" of Washington Irving. With one hundred and tventy 
Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, or uncut edges, $2.00. 
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THE CRANFORD SERIES. 



CRANFORD. 

By Mrs. Gaskell. With loo Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, $2.00. Also in half calf, or half morocco, $5.00 ; full limp 
morocco, $7.00. 



THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. With a Preface by Austin Dobson, and 182 Illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, $2.00 ; half calf or 
half morocco, $4.00. 



" Every lover of Sbakespeat e should read ibis book." 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 

By William Winter. New Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 

*' We recall most vividly the house wherein the poet first saw the light, our boat- 
ride upon the river after sunset, the church, the chancel, the grave before which many 
were kneeling in homage to genius, and we still treasure the little cluster of forget-me- 
nots that we gathered on the river-bank near by. All this comes back upon us like a 
dream of Paradise as we pore over these delightful pages, so rich are they in tender 
thoughts and pleasant memories. It is difficult to see, indeed, how any one of scholarly 
tastes can fail to find in this volume matter in abundance to instruct and language- 
painting to delight him beyond measure. The volume in its external features issimply 
superb. The paper is of the finest quality, the type large and clear. Besides an excel- 
lent portrait of the author, the book is embellished with nearly eighty drawings, beau- 
tifully executed. The binding, lettering, and gilding have been done in the best style 
known to the bookmaker's art." — Hostoti Courier. 
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MR. CRAWFORD'S NEW STORY, 

LOVE IN IDLENESS. 

A Tale of Bar Harbour. 
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[from "love in idleness."] 

By F. Marion Crawford, author of ** Katharine Lauderdale," *'Saraci- 
nesca," *'A Roman Singer," etc., etc. With Illustrations reproduced from 
drawings and photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $2.00, 
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MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S WORKS. 

/US7' PUBLlSHEn. 

LOVE IN IDLENESS. 

A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 

With Illustrations from drawings and photographs. 
i2mo, cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 

KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 

With Illustrations. Two vols., bound in polished 
buckram, in box, $2.00. 




THE RALSTONS. 

A SEQUEL TO KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 

2 vols., bound in polished buckram, in 
box, $2. 00. In Press. 



UNIFORM EDITION OF 

F. MARION 

CRAWFORD'S 

NOVELS. 

i2mo, Cloth. Price $1.00 each. 



MARION DARCHE. ZOROASTER. 

A ROMAN SINGER. DR. CLAUDIUS. 

AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. MR. ISAACS. 
PAUL PATOFF. 
MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. 
6ARACINESCA. 
A TALE OF A LONELY 
PARISH. 




CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
A CIGARETTE - MAKERS 
ROMANCE. 
PIETRO GHISLERI. SANT* ILARIO. A sequel to 

DON ORSINO. A sequel to " Sara- ** Saracinesca." 

cinesca" and " Sant' Ilario.*' GREIPENSTEIN 
THE THREE FATES. WITH THE IMMORTALS. 

THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. TO LEEWARD. 
KHALED. 
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An Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER, 

AND SOME COMMON MEN. 
By S. R. Crockett, author of ''The Raiders," etc. 8vo, $7.50. 

MR. CROCKETTS OTHER IVORKS. 

THE RAIDERS: 

Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. 
Fourth Edition. Gilt top, $1.50. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER, 

AND SOME COMMON MEN. 
Fifth Edition. Gilt top, $1.50. 

MAD SIR UCHTRED OF THE HILLS. 

i6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

UNIFORM VOLUMES OF RECENT VERSE. 
SELECTED POEMS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 

CHosen and Edited by Prof. George E. Woodberky, Columbia College. i2mo, 
cloth, uniform with **The Poems of William Watson," '* Kipling's 
Ballads," etc, $1.25. 

THE HUMOURS OF THE COURT: a Comedy. 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Robert Bridges. i2mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

%* Also, an Edition de Luxe, printed on English hand-made paper, 8vo, 
$3.50. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 

New Edition, Rearranged by the Author. With Additions and a New Portrait 

i2mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

%* Also, an Edition de Luxe, printed on English hand-made paper, 8vo, 
$3.50. 

BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 

By Rudyard Kipling, author of ** Plain Tales from the Hills," '* The Naulahka," 
etc. New Edition, with Additional Poems. i2mo, cloth^tra, $j 25. 
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1 6 C^orcelg printtb anir Illustrated §oohs. 

THE BEST EDITIONS OF STANDARD ENGLISH NOVELISTS. 



NOH^ READY : 

THE NOVELS OF SUSAN E. FERRIER. 

In six volumes. With Illustrations. i6mo, cloth, gilt top, each $i.oo. 
MARRIAGE, 2 vols. THE INHERITANCE, a vols. DESTINY, a vols. 

THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 

Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by George Saintsbury, and Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Herbert Railton and E. J. Wheeler. In twelve volumes, i6mo, cloth, gill 
top, each ii.oo. 

JOSEPH ANDREWS, a volt. AMELIA. 3 vols. MISCELLANIES, 9 vols. 

TOM JONES. 4 vols. JONATHAN WILD, i vol. 

JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 

Edited by Reginald Brimley Johnson. With Illustrations by William Cubitt Cooke, 
and Ornaments by F. G. Tilney. In ten volumes. 

EMMA. 2 vols. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 3 vols. NORTHANGBR ABBEY 

MANSFIELD PARK, a vols. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, a vols. PERSUASION. 

i6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. The set. in box, $10.00; half calf, $22.50; half 
morocco, $25.00. Also, a limited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND 
ANNE BRONTE. 

With Illustrations by H. S. Greig and Ornaments by F. C. Tilney. In twelve 
volumes. 

JANE EYRE, a vols. PROFESSOR. THE TENANT OF WILD- 

SHIRLEY. 3 vols. WUTHERING HEIGHTS FELL HALL, a vols. 

VILLETTE. a vols. AND AGNES GRAY, a vols. POEMS. 

i6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. The set, in box, $12.00 ; half calf, or half morocco, 
$25.00. Also, a limited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 

FRANCES BURNEY S NOVELS. 

Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. Illustrated by W. Cubitt Cooke. In five volumes. 
l6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. Also, a limited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 

CECILIA ; OR, Memoirs of an Heiress, 3 vols. 
EVELINA ; or, The History of a Young Lady's Entrance into the World. 
2 vols. 

-^ 

THE NOVELS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 

Edited by Richard Garnett, LL.D. With Portraits and Illustrations. In ten vol- 
umes. i6mo, Si. 00 each ; the set, in box, $10.00. Bound in half calf, $20.00. 
HEADLONG HALL. MAID MARIAN. ORYLL GRANGE, a vols. 

MELINCOURT. a vols. THE MISFORTUNES OF CROTCHET CASTLE. 

NIGHTMARE ABBEY. ELPHIN. CALIDORE 
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''A NOBLE yOLUMEr 

In Otu Volume, Medium 4/9, 1910 F*ges. Half Moroeeo, in Box, $14.00. 

A NEW AND 

Complete Concordance 

OR 

VERBAL INDEX TO WORDS, PHRASES, AND PASSAGES 

IN THE 

DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 

WITH 

A SUPPLEMENTARY CONCORDANCE TO THE POEM& 



BY 

JOHN BARTLETT. A.M., 

FBLLOW OF THS AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCBS, 
AUTHOR OF ** FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS," ETC., ETC 



Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have much pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Bartlett's Concordance to Shakespeare, which has been in preparation for 
over twenty years, is now ready for publication. The name of the Editor of 
The Dictionary of Familiar Quotations is a sufficient guarantee that this new 
Concordance has been compiled with great care and accuracy, and the 
number of pages, containing altogether some 400,000 entries, is evidence that 
the book is far more comprehensive and complete than any other volume of 
the same nature. An important feature which distinguishes this volume 
from any of its predecessors is, that references are given not only to Acts and 
Scenes, but to the lines as numbered in The Globe Edition of Shakespeare, 
from which this Concordance was prepared. 
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C^oictl]2 IPrintti^ mib JUustrattb l^ooks. 



THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 




[from **the ncKwrcK papers."] 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: 



New Edition, w'th 
all the Original Illus- 
trations. i2mo. cloth, 
$i.oo each volume. 

These volumes are 
in all cases accurate 
reprints of the texts of 
the first editions, and 
are accompanied by nit 
the original illustra- 
tions. There is also 
prefixed in each vol- 
ume a short introduc- 
tion written by Mr. 
Charles Dickens, the 
novelist's eldest son, 
giving a history of the 
writing and publica- 
tion of each book, to- 
gether with other de- 
tails, biographical and 
bibliographicaf. likely 
to be of interest to the 
reader. 

IN PREPARATION : 

LITTLE DORRIT. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 



THE PICKWICK PAP£RS 50 lllusiratiops. 
OLIVER TWIST. 27 Illustrations. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 44 Illustrations. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 41 Illustrations. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 97 Illustrations. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 76 Illustrations. 



SKETCHES BY BOZ. 44 Illustrations. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 40 IMustrations. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 65 Illustrations. 
DAVID COPPERPIELD. 41 Illustrations. 
AMERICAN NOTES, and PICTURES PROM 
ITALY. 4 Illustrations. 



LETTERS. i8n-«87o. 



THE CHRONICLES OF FROISSART. 

Translated by John Bourchier, Lord Berners. Edited and reduced to one volume by 
G. C. Macaulay, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe Svo, $1.25. 



RADIANT SUNS. 

A Sequel to "Sun, Moon, and Stars." By Agnes Giberne. With sixteen Illustrations. 

Large crown Svo, cloth, $ 

More than 20.000 copies have been sold of the book to which this is a sequel. The 
present volume gives an interesting account of the successive steps in astronomical 
discovery, and then describes the recent extraordinary development of the science 
through the use of photography and the spectroscope. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 

With Numerous Illustrations and a Frontispiece. By the Very Reverend Frederick 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. One volume 
octavo, cloth, gilt top, in box, $6.00. 




[from "the life of CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART."] 



FARRAR'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TALES. 

ERIC ; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. A Tale of Roslyn School. i6mo, cloth gilt, 
$2.00. Another Edition. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Cloth extra, full gilt 
i edges, $2.00. 

JULIAN HOME. A Tale of College Life. 13th Edition. i6mo, cloth gilt, $2.00. 

ST. WINIFRED'S ; OR, THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. i6th Edition. T6mo, cloth 
gilt, $2.00. 
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[prom "a corner of CATHAY."] (Reduced.) 



A CORNER OF 
CATHAY. 

Studies from Life 
Among the Chinese. 

By A DELE M. FiELDE, author 
of " Chinese Nights' En- 
tertainments," etc., etc. 
With Colored Plates from 
Illustrations by Artists 
in the celebrated School 
of Go Leng, at Swatow, 
China. Small 4to, cloth, 
gilt, I3.00. 

The specimen of the Illus- 
trations here shown, which 
are produced in color in the 
volume, is reproduced here 
only in black and white. 



STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC 

SECOND SERIES. 

Frederick Chopin, Anton Dvordk, Johannes Brahms. By W. H. Hadow, M.A., Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxon. With four Portraits. Large crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 



THE MEANING OF HISTORY AND OTHER 
HISTORICAL PIECES. 

By Frederic Harrison. Large i2mo, cloth, $2.25. 

BV THE SAME AUTHOR, 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
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THE GLOBE EDITIONS 

OF 

THE GREAT ENGLISH POETS. 



Macmillan & Co. take pleasure in announcing that they have added to the famous 
Globe Editions the one-volume editions of Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shellf.v, Matthew 
Arnold, and Coleridge. They are issued in uniform style in large i2mo, and bound in 
a handsome dark-green cloth, gilt extra, gilt top. Price per volume, $1.75. Also in 
half morocco, S3. 50; ornamental half morocco, $3.75. 

The series comprises the following volumes : 

THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. This is the only complete one-volume 
edition published. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. Clark and 
W. Aldis Wright. 

LE MORTE DARTHUR. SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. The Edition of 
Caxton, revised for modern use. With an Introduction by Sir Edward Stuachev, 
Bart. 

POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. With Biographical and Critical 
Essay by F. T. Palgrave. 

POEMS, SONGS, AND LETTERS, BEING THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited, with Life and Glossarial Index, by Alexander Smith. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With Biographical 
Essay by Prof. Masson. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. Edited, with Memoir and 
Notes, by Prof. Ward. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER. Edited by R. Morris, with Memoir 
by J. W. Hales, M.A. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. A revised Text and Notes by W. D. 
Christie, M.A. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. W. Benham. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Introduction, etc., by 
Prof. Masson. . 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With an 
Introduction by John Morley. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by Professor 
Dowden. 

POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, with a 
Biographical Introduction, by J. Dykks Campbell. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN 

mm OXONIAN. 



By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.U, 

editor of ''Boswell's Life of 

Johnson,'* author of "Writers 

and Readers," etc. With many 

Illustrations, i2mo, cloth gilt, 
$2.25. 



Harvard Hall, i6te. ''•^ 

[from •* HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONLW."] 

MORE MEMORIES BY DEAN HOLE. 

A NEW VOLUME OF REMINISCENCeS BY THE VHRY REV, & 
REYNOLDS HOLE, DEAN OF ROCHESTER, AUTHOR OF 
"A BOOK OF ROSES," ETC. 
Illustrated. i2mo. cloth, gilt lop. $2.25. 
Preceding the abc^e, 

THE MEMORIES 
OF DEAN HOLE 

New and Cheaper 
Edition, i 2 m o , 
cloth, $2.25. 
With Frontis- 
piece and Origi- 
nal Illustrations 
by Leech and 
Thackeray. 

In this volume Dean 
Hole gives his person- 
al recollections of such 
men as John Leech, 
with whom he wrote 
"A Little Tour in Ire- 
land," Thackeray, 
John Tenniel, Charles 
Dickens, Dr. John 
Brown — the author 
of "Rab and his 
Friends,"— Four Edi- 
tors of Punch, •* John 
Inglesant," Bishop 
Christopher Words- 
worth. Pusey, New- 
man, Keble, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Dr. DOllinger, 
and many others. 




[from "more memories by dean hole.'^ 
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WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

NOVELS A^0 POEMS. NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE 
EVERSLEY EDITION. 

With Portrait of the Author in his study at Eversley. 13 vols., Globe 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, in box, $16.00. 

HYPATIA. 2 vols. -WESTWARD HO I a vol*. 



TWO YEARS AGO. 3 vols. 
HEREWARD-THE-WAKE. a vols. 



ALTON LOCKE, a vols. 
YEAST. I vol. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 3 vols. 
** No English author has ever appeared in a more charming form. The size of the volumes is exactly 
what a volume ought to be that is supposed to be held in the hand, the type is clear and easy, and the 
measure of the page and the texture of the paper are thoroughly pleasant to the sight and touch. This is not 
an Edition de Luxe^ but it is that much better thing for workaday readers, an edition of admirable taste and 
most pleasant use."— Ai// Malt Gazttte. 

NEW ENGLISH EDITION OF WORKS. 
Printed from New Type. i2mo. $1.25 each volume. 
Twenty-nine volumes, containing complete works — Sermons, Lectures, etc. 

NOVELS AND TALES. AMERICAN EDITION. 
Complete in 9 volumes. Hound in cloth extra, $1.00 each volume. 

HYPATIA. WESTWARD HO ! HEREWARD-THE-WAKB. 

ALTON LOCKE. TWO YEARS AGO THE WATER-BABIES. 

GREEK HEROES. YEAST. MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. His Letters and Memories of His Life. 

Edited by His Wife. 2 vols. i2mo. With Portraits and Illustrations, $3.50. Also in 
I vol. i2mo, $1.75. 

WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

THE NAULAHKA. 

A Tale of West and East. By Rudvard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. With 
Rhymed Chapter Headings by Rudyard Kipling. i2mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
'* The book is full of wonderful and unique charm. The fierceness and the fascination ol the life of 

India, the splendors, the mysteries, the passions of the Orient, are depicted with a power and a skill which 

disarm criticism. "~^oj/^« Courier. 

BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 

New Edition, with Additional Poems. i2mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

" Mr. Kipling is seen at his best in his latest collection of bn\\ads.'''—PAi/ade/^Aia Bulletin, 

LIFE'S HANDICAP. 

Being Stories of Mine Own People. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

'* No volume of his yet published grives a better illustration of his f^eni us. "—.^M/tf it Daily Traveller. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
i2mo, cloth, I1.50. 

•* • The Light that Failed ' is an organic whole— a book with a backbone.*'— /I Mri»«-wM. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 

New Edition. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

" It would be hard to find better reading."— ^.i/wr^/rt^ Review. 
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MAURICE; OR, THE RED JAR 

A Tale of Magic and Adventure for Boys and Girls. By the Countess of 
Jersey, with Illustrations by Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.30. 




[from "MAI rick or. the RED JAR."] 

ESSAYS OF JOSEPH MAZZINI, 



CHIEFLY POLITICAL. 



Translated from the Italian. Edited, with introduction, bv Bolton Kim, 
M.A. In one volume, including a new translation of Faith and the 
Future, and five Essays translated into English for the first time, and an 
unpublished Letter, with Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
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RAPHAEL'S MADONNAS ' 

AND OTHER GREAT PICTURES. 

Reproduced from the original paintings. With a Life of Raphael, and an account of his 
chief works. By Karl KAroly, author of ** The Paintings of Florence," etc. In 
one volume, with 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures, Columbier 8vo. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. Price $8.00, net. 




[from "RAPHAEL'S MADONNAS."] 
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A GUIDE TO THE PAINTINGS OF FLORENCE. 

Being a Complete Historical and Critical Account of all the Pictures and 
Frescos in Florence. By Karl KAroly. ibmo. $i.so. 

%* Also, an Edition de Luxe, illustrated with many photographs from the 
originals mounted in the text, bound in vellum, illuminated by hand, gilt edges, in 
cloth wrapper, and put up in neat cloth slip-case. $10.00. 



THE GREAT WORLD'S FARM. 

Some Account of Nature's Crops and How they are Grown. By Seuna 
Gave. New and cheaper Edition. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 



THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY. 

A new and cheaper Edition, with 12 engravings and many smaller illustra- 
tions by Herbert Railton, and other artists. i2mo, cloth, $2.00. 



THE IVORKS OF SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE USE OF LIFE. 

By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock. Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L, LLD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform with **The Pleasures of Life," etc. $i.2S. 

The opening sentences of the first chapter indicates the theme of the book. "The 
most important thing to learn in life is how to live. , There is nothing men are so 
anxious to keep as life, and nothing they lake so little pains to keep well." 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.25. 

THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 

AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
With Numerous Illustrations and many full-page Plates, lamo, cloth, -1 
top, $i.so. 

The three volumes uniform in box, $4.00. 
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THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 

By the Rev, A. Foster-Melliar. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

MY NEW HOME. 

By Mrs. Molesworth, author of **The Girls and I," ** Carrots/* etc. With 
Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. i2mo, cloth extra, $i.oo. 




[from " MY NEW HOME."] 

A NEIV UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. MOLESIVORTH' S 



STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

With Illustrations by Walter Crane and L. Leslie Brooke. 
Volumes. i2mo, cloth, $i.ooa volume. 

TBLL ME A STORY and HBRR BABY. 

GRANDMOTHER DEAR and TWO LIT- 
TLE WAIFS. 

CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND and A CHRIST- 
MAS POSY. 

LITTLE MISS PEGGY and NURSE 
HEATHERDALE'S STORY. 

ROSY and THE GIRLS AND I. 



In eleven 



*' CARROTS" and A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK and THE TAPESTRY 

ROOM. 
THE CHILDREN OP THE CASTLE and 

FOUR WINDS FARM 
•' US" and THE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
MARY. 
MY NEW HOME. 

THE SET, ELEVEN VOLUMES, IN BOX, $11.00. 

**It seems to me not at all easier to draw a lifelike child than to draw a lifelike man or woman: Shake- 
speare and Webster were the only two men of their age who could do it with perfect delicacy and success ; 
at least, if there was another who could, I must crave pwirdon of his happy memory for my forgetfulness or igno- 
rance of his name. Our own age is more fortunate, on this single score at least, having a larger and far nobler 
proportion of female writers ; among whom, since the death of George Eliot, there is none left whose touch is so 
•exc^uisite and masterly, whose love is so thoroughly according to knowledge, whose bright and sweet invention is so 
fraitfttl, so truthful, or so delightful as Mrs. Molesworth's. Any chapter of The Cuckoo dock or the enchanting 
Advtntures 0/ Herr Baby is worth a shoal of the very best novels dealing with the characters and fortunes of 

e adults.' —Mr. A. C. Swinbirne in The Nineteenth Century. 
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^ NEH^ AND ENLARGED EDITION, 

PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN 

THEIR IVORK AND THEIR METHODS. 

A STUDY OF THE ART TODAY WITH TECHNICAL SUGGESTIONS, 

By Joseph Pennell. With over 400 Illustrations, including many Examples from 
Original Drawings by Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
F. Sandys, F. Shields. E. Pinwell, W. Small, F. Walker, Mahoney W. North, 
E. A. Abbey, Holman Hunt, A. Parsons. Demy 4to. Printed on J. Dickinson & 
Co.'s Art Paper, bound in buckram. $(5.00. 




[from "tennell's pen drawinc."] 
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THE IVORKS OF MRS. OLIPHANT. 

A NEW HAnOY-VOLUME EDITION. 

THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE. 

DANTE, GIOTTO, SAVONAROLA, AND THEIR CITY. 

With Portrait of Savonarola, and sixty 
Illustrations from Drawings by Prof. 
Delamotte, and many page plates re- 
produced from pictures by Florentine 
artists. In 4 volumes, i8mo, $3.00; 
each volume sold separately, 75 cents 
each. 



JERUSALEM: 

THE HOLY CITY, ITS HISTORY 
AND HOPE, 

With Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by Hamilton AYde, and Photographs 
by F. M. Good. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, S3.00. 




ROYAL EDINBURGH. 



With Illustrations by 
R.S.A. 



George Reid, 



[krom ** makers of FI.OKENCK.'J 

New i8mo Edition. 



THE MAKERS 
VENICE. 



OF 



DOGES, CONQUERORS, PAINTERS, 
AND MEN OF LETTERS, 

With Illustrations by R. R. Holmes, 
F.S.A., and thirty additional Illustra- 
tions. Superroyal 8vo, bound in half 
buckram, to match "The Makers of 
Florence," gilt top, $6.00. 



American Edition, $3.00 ; the same, 
bound in half calf, $5.00; tree-calf 
extra, solid gilt edges, I6.00 ; full mo- 
rocco, $7.50. 

English Edition, medium 8vo, $8.00. 

Edition de Luxe, superroyal 8vo, with 
proofs of the Illustrations, $18.00. 



THE MAKERS OF 
FLORENCE. 

DANTE, GIOTTO, SAVONAROLA, 
AND THEIR CITY. 
With Portrait of Savonarola, engraved by 
C. H. Jeens, and sixty Illustrations from 
Drawings by Prof. Delamotte, and 
many page plates reproduced from 
pictures by Florentine artists. Super- 
royal 8vo, bound in half buckram, gilt 
top, $6.00. 



THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

IN THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE BEGINNING 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
3 volumes, i2mo, in box, $3.00. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



30 Cboicclg Ikinteb aitb Illustrated i)oohs. 

$ 

RECENT FICTION. 

A MODERN BUCCANEER. 

By Rolf Boldrpwood, author of "Robbery Under Arms," etc. lamo, cloth, 

$1.25. 

SIBYLLA. 

A Novel. By Sir Henry Cunningham, author of "Wheat and Tares," etc. 

i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

-^ 

ELDER CONKLIN, 

And Other Stories. Tales of Western Life. By Frank Harris, late Editor of 
TAe Fortnightly Review. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

-^ 

THE SILVER CHRIST, 

AND 

A LEMON TREE. 
By OuiDA. i8mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

IN THE LION'S MOUTH. 

The Story of Two English Children in France, 1789-1793. 

By Eleanor C. Price, author of '*The Foreigners," etc. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 

Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself. 

By Laurence Alma Tadema. i8mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

THE VAGABONDS. 

By Margaret L. Woods, author of **A Village Tragedy," "Lyrics and 
Ballads," ** Esther Vanhomrigh." Crown 8vo, uniform with '*The 
Raiders" and the **Stickit Minister." $1.50. 

A DRAMA IN DUTCH. 

A Novel. By '*Z.Z." i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE KING OF SCHNORRERS. 

Grotesques and Fantasies. By L Zangwill, author of ''Children of the 
Ghetto," etc. Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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THE BRITISH FLEET. 

THE GROWTH, ACHIEVEMENTS AND DUTIES OF THE 
NAVY OF THE EMPIRE. 

By Commander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. Assistant Editor of the Army and Navy 
GazdU, author of *' The Sea Service," etc., etc. With about one hundred and hfty 
reproductions of paintings, prints, and drawingfs illustrative of battles, ships, 
persons, customs, and social life in the Navy. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^3.00. 




[from " THE BRITISH FLEET."] 



' LONDON UP. TO DATE. 

SKETCHES OF THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 

By George Augustus Sala. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

uigmzed by VjOOQIC 



NOH^ COMPLETE. 

THE DRYBURGH WAVERLEY. 




,,^\ ."*. 



[from " Qt'ENTIN DrRWARD."] 

Drybu r^h H Vi 7>frlcy . • 

Illustrated by 2SO Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this Edition. 
In twenty-five volumes. Price in Sets, cloth, $30.00. Each volume 
separately, $1.25. Also in various styles of half-calf, and half-morocco 
bindings, sold in sets only. 



Waverley 
Guy Mannkring 
Thk Antk^i ary 
Rob Roy . 
( Black Dwarf 



LIST 

Charles Green. 
Gordon Browne. 
Paul Hardy. 
Lockhart Bogle. 
Walter Paget. 



\ Legend of Montrose Lockhart Bogle. 

Old Mortality . Frank Dadd, R.I. 

Heart of Midlothian Wm. Hole, R.S.A. 

Bride of Lammermoor John Williamson. Fair Maid of Perth 



OF ARTISTS. 

Peveril of the Peak 
qu entin durward . 
St. Ronan's Well . 
Redgauntlet . 
i The Betrothed 
) Highland Widow 
The Talisman . 
Woodstock 



Stanley Berkeley. 
H. M. Paget. 
Hugh Thomson. 
George Hay. R.S.A. 

*[ Stanley C. Hindlcy. 

. H. M. Paget. 
Stanley Berkeley. 



IVANHOE . 

The Monastery 
The Abbot 
K EN I L worth 
The Pirate 
Fortunes of Nigel . 



Gordon Browne. 
John Williamson. 
John Williamson. 
H. M. Paget. 
W. H. Overend. 
Godfrey C. Hindley. 



C. M. Hardie. 

A.R.S.A. 

Anne of Geierstein Paul fiardy. 
Cor NT Robert OF Paris Gordon Browne. 

f The Surgeon's 
\ Daughter Paul Hardy. 

" Castle Dangerous Walter Paget. 
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Cbristmas, 1894. 



THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 




With prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By 
Israel Gollancz, M.A. Imperial 
32mo. Printed on Van Gelder hand- 
made paper, in black and red. With 
Frontispiece in photogravure, and 
title-pages designed by Walter 
Crane. Cloth, extra, flexible cov- 
ers, gilt top, each, 45 cents. Paste 
grain roan, limp, gilt top, each, 
65 cents. 
%* By permission, the text used is 

that of the "Globe" Edition, but 

carefully amended from that of the 

latest Cambridge Edition. 

NOli^ JiEADY. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

THE TEMPEST. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 




^^-. I 



» ^ P I L J- 



. Ai. f^^^.'Am'fn., 



EDITION DE LUXE 

OF 

"THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE." 

The Edition de Luxe of the Cambridge Shakespeare will be comprised in 40 
volumes Superroyal 8vo, each volume containing a single play, an arrangement which 
the publishers believe will commend itself to students and amateurs. It will be printed 
on a fine cream-white hand-made paper, and bound in Irish linen. The impression will 
be limited to 500 copies. It will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month from 
October, 1893. The price will be $2.00 per volume, but orders will only be received 
for complete sets. 

The volumes will be published in the following order : 

THE TEMPEST. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

LOVE'S LABOURS LOST. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS 

WELL. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 



WINTER'S TALE. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 


KING JOHN. 
RICHARD H. 


JULIUS C^SAR. 
MACBETH. 


HENRY IV. First Part. 


HENRY IV. Second Part. 


HAMLET. 


HENRY V. 


KING LEAR. 


HENRY VI. First Part. 


OTHELLO. 


HENRY VI. Second Part. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPA- 


HENRY VI. Third Part. 


TRA. 


RICHARD III. 


CYMBELINE. 


HENRY VIII. 


PERICLES. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


POEMS. 


CORIOLANUS. 


REPRINTS OF THE EAR 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


LY QUARTOS, 2 vols. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 



THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS 

OF 

THE POETICAL WORKS 

OF 

ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. 

Cabinet Edition. Complete in ten vol- 
umes. The set in box, $12.50. Sold 
separately, each, Si. 50. 

THE WORKS, complete in one volume, 
with portrait, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
$1.75; half morocco, f3-5o; ornamental 
half morocco, $3.75- • 

Also in full polished calf or morocco, 
$7.00 ; full polished morocco, inlaid, 
$14.00 ; and in a number of other styles. 



ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 

AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A Series of twenty-five Portraits and Frontispiece in Photogravure from the 
Negatives of Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron and H. H. H. Cameron. 
Reminiscences by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. With Introduction by 
H. H. Hay Cameron. 

This Edition is limited to 400 copies, of w^hich 150 are for sale in the United 
States of America. Price, $35.00. 

This volume contains four portraits of Tennyson — representing the famous paint- 
ing by G. F. Watts, two of the favourite photographs, and the ** Dirty Monk" portrait. 
The group includes, moreover, photogravure portraits of Mr. Gladstone, Arthur 
Hallam, Henry Irving, Longfellow, Browning, Carlyle, and many others, most of whom 
afforded special sittings to Mr. Cameron. The Introductory Essay, by the daughter of 
the author of *' Vanity Fair " is luminous and entertaining. The binding is of light buff 
buckram with handsome ornamental gilt design. 



KELMSCOTT PRESS EDITION. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have the pleasure to announce that they have made 
arrangements for the publication of an Edition of 

LORD TENNYSON'S "MAUD," 

to be printed by Mr. William Morris, at the Kelmscott Press. The book will be printed 
in the Golden Type, and bound in white vellum with silk ties, in the style of the 
Kelmscott Press. The edition is limited to 500 copies. Price, $16.50. 
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TALES OF THE PUNJAB, TOLD BY 
THE PEOPLE. 

By Mrs. Steel. Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, CLE., and Notes by 
R. C. Temple. Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 




[from "tales of the PUNJAB."] 

M7?S. STEEL'S OTHER IVORKS. 
THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS ;i\, ^ 

AND OTHER STORIES. 



i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 



MISS STUART'S LEGACY. 

A NOVEL. 
l2mo, cloth $1.00. 




[from " TALES OF THE PUNJAB."} 



IN PREPARATION. 



CONSTRUCTION. 



By Viollet-le-Duc. 

Translated from the French, by George Martin Huss. 
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MRS. IVARDS GREATEST NOI^EL 




MP.S. HUMPHRY \7ARD. 



MARCELLA. 

By Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of "The 
History of David Grieve," "Robert Els- 
mere," etc. In two volumes, small i2mo, in 
box, price $2.00. 



Mr. F. Marion Crawford says : 
**The task undertaken in producing^ *Marcella* was 
worthy, in ma|?nitude and in interest, of the hand . . . 
that gave us * Robert Elsmere ' and traced the ' History ol 
David Grieve.* . . . The whole impression left after 
reading!: ' Marcella ' from beginning to end is remarkable 
for the number of highly finished pictures fixed in the mind 
of the reader— pictures of which he cannot but feel sure 
that they are at once true to life and typical of life. And 
those two conditions are rarely satisfied by any pictures 
whatsoever, whether drawn or written. . . . There are 
scenes of cottage life in the book which have probably 
never been outdone in clean accuracy of observation or in 
brilliancy of literary finish." 



MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S OTHER WORKS. 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 

i2mo, cloth extra, $1.00. A Library Edition, uniform with "Marcella," 2 vols. , $2.00. 
" She has, tu sum up many things in a sentence, that indefinable and irresistible charm which the best 
vrriters among women have, and the best writers among men never have, or almost never.** 

^New York Tribune. 

ROBERT ELSMERE. 

Library Edition, i2mo, cloth, 2 vols., $2.00. 

Mr. Gladstone writes of this novel in the Ninfteenth Century: 
•'The strength of the book seems to lie in an extraordinary wealth of diction, never separated from 
thought : in a close and searching faculty of social observation ; in generous appreciation of what is morally 
good, impartially exhibited in all directions ; above all, m the sense of mission with which the writer is 
evidently possessed, and in the earnestness and persistency of purpose with which through every page and 
line it is pursued. The book is eminently an offspring of the time, and will probably make a deep, or at least 
a very sensible, impression ; not. however, among mere novel-readers, but among those who share, in what- 
-cver sense, the deeper thought of the period." 

AMIEL'S JOURNAL. 

THE JOURNAL INTIME OF HENRI-FREDERIC AMIEL. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes. With a Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. 
i2nio, §1.00. Also, in two volumes, i8mo, gilt top, $1.50; in half calf or half 
morocco, $5.00. 
" A wealth of thought, and a power of expression which would make the fortune of a dozen less able 
"works. " — Chu rch tnan. 

MISS BRETHERTON. 

l2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

** It shows decided character and very considerable originality. . . . It is full of earnest womanly sym- 
pathy with the ambitions of a beautiful girl placed in false and difficult positions by good fortune, which may 
possibly turn to misfortune. . . . We are impressed throughout by the refinement and the evidence of 
culture which underlie all the book, though they are seldom or never obtruded." — London Times. 
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JOHN RUSSELL, R.A. 

'THE PRINCE OF CRAYON PORTRAIT PAINTERS," 
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By George C. William- 
son, D.Lit, Member 
of the Council of 
the Royal Society of 
Literature. With an 
Introduction by Lord 
Ronald Gower, 
F.S.A. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 
One volume, small 
Colombier 8vo, cloth, 
$10.00. 

-^ 

A NEW EDITION 
OF 

PEPYS' DIARY. 

NOIV READY. 

Vols. L,n., in., and IV. 

With Illustrations. 

i2mo, cloth, 

$1.50 each. 

%♦ Also, an Edition on 
Large Paper, limited to 100 
copies, $5.00 per volume. 




[from "JOTIN RUSSELL, R.A."] 



THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 

M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Completely transcribed by the late Rev. Mynors Bright, M.A., from the 
Shorthand Manuscript in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. With Lord Braybrooke's Notes. Edited, with Additions. 
by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. In eight volumes. 

*• There have been many editions of the Diary, but it is only now that the public is 
given a complete one. Henry B. Wheatley has edited the first complete copy of the 
Diary, which preserves the notes of Lord Braybrooke and adds others of equal impor- 
tance, while it restores the suppressed portions of the text, in amount nearly one fifth of 
the whole. The notes in the edition are full of information, curious, entertaining, and 
valuable ; and one is astonished at the amount of labor which must have been lavished 
upon the work to bring about so complete a result. This will hereafter be regarded as 
the only edition of Pepys, all others being but so many incomplete apologies for the 
real thing." — Boston Courier. ^ 
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M/?. WINTER'S NEiV BIOGRAPHY OF 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 

LIFE AND ART OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 

TOGETHER WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS ANCESTRY 
AND OF THE JEFFERSON FAMILY OF ACTORS. 

By William Winter, Author of **The Life and Art of Edwin Booth, " 
** Shakespeare's England/' ** Shadows of the Stage," etc. 




JOSEPH JEFFERSON AT THE AGE OF 28. 

With sixteen Illustrations, including his latest Photographs; also several 
Portraits in character. Among the minor illustrations are views of Old 
Plymouth Theatre, Park Street, 1830, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, price $2.25. 

Also, an Edition printed throughout on English hand-made plate paper, limited 
to 200 copies, each in box, at $6.00, net. A few copies of this edition 
still remain. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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THE OTHER IVORKS OF IVILLIAM IVINTER. 



LIFE AND ART OF EDWIN BOOTH. 

New and cheaper Edition, with frontispiece Portrait in the Character of Hamlet, never 
before published. i8mo. cloth, gilt top, uniform with Mr. William Winter's 
Works. 75 cents. 

"All who care for Booth, or for the higher dramatic life of our Country, should read this fascinating and 
able book." — Hart/ord Courant. 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 

i8mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. Also, new Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations. 
Uniform with the "Cranford Series." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 

"He offers something more than guidance to the American traveller. He is a convincing and eloquent 
interpreter of the august memories of the old country." — Saturday Review. 

GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 

New Edition. i8mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. Also, a limited Edition printed on laid 
paper with ample margins, $2.00. 

"^ No more delightful guide to the homes and haunts of genius could any reader ^t&xx^,'''*— Kilmarnock 
y^urnal, 

OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 

i8mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. Also, a limited Edition printed on laid paper with ample 
margins, $2.00. 

"Those loving Shakespeare and his lovers should certainly see to it that this dainty little bodk is not only 
on their shelves, but thoroughly read and re-read."— .(4 w^r/Vaj* Hebre%u. 

SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. (First Series.) 

i8mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. Also, a limited Edition printed on laid paper with 

ample margins, S2.00. 

** His stage memories are models of the best dramatic criticism, not only in syq^pathetic understanding 
of the subject, but in perfect courtesy and appreciation." — Journal 0/ Education. 

SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. (Second Series.) 

iSmo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. Also, a limited Edition printed on laid paper with 

ample margins, $2.00. 

" The essays . . . are significant not only as containing on the whole the best literary criticism of the 
drama in our language to-day. but as forming with the first series under its title, already published, a toler- 
ably complete history of the American stage."— AVw York Honte Journal. 

WANDERERS. 

Being a Collection of the Poems of William Winter. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. With a Portrait of the Author. iSmo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. Also, a 
limited large-paper Edition, printed on English hand-made paper, $2.50. 

"They evince the true poetic spirit, and for daintiness, combined witli elegance, depth, and power, rank 
with the best poems of the century." — Minneapolis Tribune. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

A Eulogy. With Portrait. iSmo, cloth, 75 cents. 

** A splendid tribute to one of the foremost men of letters America has produced."— C*»V/f^<» Herald, 
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NEIV UNIFORM EDITION 



CHARLOTTE M. YONGE'S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 

Uniformly Bound in Cloth Extra. Each Volume, $i.oo. 

*' These books have been read with pleasure and profit by thousands."— 5"/rt»</or</. 



GRISLY GRISELL ; or, The Laidly Lady 
of Whitburn. A Talc of the War of 
the Roses. 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. (Illus- 
trated.) 

HEARTSEASE; or, The Brother's Wife. 
(Illustrated.) 

HOPES AND FEARS. (Illustrated.) 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. (Illustrated.) 

THE DAISY CHAIN. (Illustrated.) 

THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy 
Chain. (Illustrated.) 

PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or Under 
Wode under Rode. 2 vols. (Illus- 
trated.) 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. (Illus- 
trated.) 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 
FAMILY. (Illustrated.) 

THE THREE BRIDES. (Illustrated.) 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES. (Illustrated.) 

THE CAGED LION. (Illustrated.) 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. 
(Illustrated.) 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. (Illus- 
trated.) 

LADY HESTER, and THE DANVERS 
PAPERS. (Illustrated.) 

MAGNUM BONUM. (Illustrated.) 

LOVE AND LIFE. (Illustrated.) 

UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. A Story of 
the Captivity of Mary of Scotland. 



STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margare" 
de Ribaumont, Viscountess of Belaise, 
(Illustrated.) 

THE ARMOURER'S 'PRENTICES. 

THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 

(Illustrated.) 

NUTTIE'S FATHER. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS ; or. 
Eighteen Months at Beechcroft. (Illus- 
trated.) 

CHANTRY HOUSE. (Illustrated.) 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 

BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 

WOMAN KIND. A Book for Mothers and 
Daughters. 

A REPUTED CHANGELING; or. Three 
Seventh Years, Two Centuries Ago. 

THE TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. 
A Story of the Time of James I. of 
Scotland. 



THAT STICK. 

THE LITTLE DUKE. 

tions. 



THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 

Illustrations. 



With Illustra- 
With 
Illus- 



THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE, 
trated. New Edition. 



LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL 
GLOBE. With Illustrations. 

P'S AND Q'S. With Illustrations. 

AN OLD WOMAN'S OUTLOOK IN A 
HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE. 



STROLLING PLAYERS 

A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge and Christabel R. Coleridge. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



THREE THRILLING TALES. 

Hon, Peter Sterling 

AND WHAT PBOPLB THOUGHT OP HIM. 

By Paul Leicester Ford. $i.so. 

' ' Mr. Ford's able political noyel. . • • The leMon he teaches it one given by a master- 
liand. . . . For some it may be that the political side of Mr. Ford's book will be of the 
^eater interest ; to others, perliaps the love story. . . . It is a delecuble book." — N, K. Timgs, 

"The dramatic interest never flags." — InJependent, 

"A good plain description of raim>ad riou in New York." — Sprittgfiild Republican. 



The Indiscretion of the Duchess. 
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T WAS in April, 1891, that the first number 
of tiie American Review of Reviews was 
IJrinted The new idea of giving tiie best that was in 
the other magazines in addition to its own brilliant, orig- 
inal articles, took America by storm, as it had taken 
England— though tiie magazine itself was not at all a 
reprint of tiie English edition. It deals most laigdy with 
American affairs, and is edited with perfect independence, in its own office. 
The Review of Reviews is a monthly, timely in illustration and text, 
and instantiy alive to tiie newest movements of the day, to a d^jree never 
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educational value, while for profes- 



sional and business men, it is simply 
indispensaUe. The dq»rtments are 
convicted by careful specialists, in- 
stead of mere sdssois-wielders, and 
scores of famnediately interesting por- 
traits and pictures are in each number. 
An fills exi^ains why tiie Review 
of Reviews has come to a probably 
unprecedented success in the first tiiree 
years of its existence. For 189S it 
will be more invaluable than ever. 
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pathy that is the most hopeful feature of 
our modern democracy. 

Yet. strong as this sympathy may be, 
the evil of the present situation and the 
uselessness of anything but systematized 
action based upon a more scientific study 
of economic conditions than has yet been 
attempted, is realized very keenly both 
by writers of social theory and by prac- 
tical workers in philanthropy. And it is 
being recognized more and more that any 
really well-constructed sociology must be 
based fundamentally upon not only ethi- 
cal but also and more especially upon 
physical and biological laws. Yet it is 
only in the most recent years that the 
development in these sciences has been 
such as to render possible a thorough 
study of social conditions. 

It is this need that Mr. Henry Dyer 
has realized and has attempted to fill in 
his work on the evolution of industry, 
which is now in press and which will be 
published very shortly. Commencing 
with an introductory chapter upon the 
applications of natural laws to those of 
economics, he traces the development of 
industry from the conditions of its earliest 
environment to the time of its corporate 
and state regulations, as evidenced in 
the Merchant and Craft Guilds. He 
then approaches the subject of its evo- 
lution into individual industry, and the 
necessary separation into the monop- 
olies on the one hand and the trade 
unions on the other. He discusses the 
results of the Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, and the influence of trade 
unions on legislation. He takes up the 
questions of the economic position of 
women and their work ; of co-operation, 
both in its development and its results; 
of municipal control and modern state 
control, and their relations to socialism. 
He devotes special attention to indus- 
trial training and to economic and civic 
education, and to the modern industrial 
guilds. In conclusion, he sums up the 
results of his study in a chapter on in- 
dustrial inteii^ration. In which he discusses 



such disputed points as the sphere of 
trade unions and of co-operation ; the 
limits and nature of collectivism and 
sphere of legislation ; the future of the 
individual and of individualism; local 
integration, and international relations. 

How far Mr. Dyer has succeeded in 
his attempt must be decided by each 
reader for himself ; his motives and d-^- 
sign in the book are well set forth in the 
preface, from which we quote as follows: 

"Goethe prophesied that the great 
problems of the end of the nineteenth 
century would be the organization of 
mechanical industry, and the social and 
economic questions connected there- 
with. This prophecy has been abun- 
dantly fulfilled. The disputes and 
struggles connected with labor, and the 
conditions of the poorest classes of the 
community, have directed the attention 
of many thoughtful men and women to 
the social and economic problems of the 
day, and in all parts of the world these 
are presenting themselves to education- 
ists, social reformers, politicians and 
statesmen, as the matters which, above 
all others, are urgently demanding care- 
ful study and investigation. M. de La- 
veleye put the dominant thought into 
words when he said : * The message of 
the eighteenth century to man was, 
"Thou shalt cease to be the slaves of 
nobles and despots who oppress thee: 
thou art free and sovereign." But the 
problem of our times is. ** It is a grand 
thing to be free and sovereign, but how 
is it that the sovereign often starves? 
How is it that those who are held to be 
the source of power often cannot, even 
by hard work, provide themselves with 
the necessaries of life ?" * 

*• From a survey of the chief conditions 
of industry which have been brought 
about by the great development of ma- 
chinery and of the applications of sci- 
ence, it is evident that the present cen- 
tury is, in a large sense, a probationary 
epoch, an era of beginnings. Indeed, it 
is not at all a question of whether the 
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existing social order shall be changed, 
but of how the inevitable change shall 
be made. For ages the soil was being 
cleared, ploughed, and harrowed, and 
for the past century the seed has been 
springing up, and in some cases coming 
to maturity before men were properly 
prepared to take advantage of it. The 
results have been that, while great ad- 
vances have been made, there has been 
great turmoil in social conditions, and 
strife and stress in industrial relations, 
and we are now face to face with many 
problems of a very difficult nature. 

" The whole field of economics, educa- 
tion, and even of religion, has been 
revolutionized, and these have reacted 
on social conditions. Hence have arisen 
the demands of labor for a lai^er share 
•f its products, and for their more 
equable distribution. It is long since 
Carlyle pointed out that *this that they 
call "Organizing of Labor" is, if well 
understood, the problem^ of the whole 
future for all who will in future pretend 
to govern men,' but it is only now that 
politicians are beginning to recognize 
that it is the most important piece of 
work which lies immediately before 
them. Like the Bishop of Durham, I 
believe ' that the unique heritage which 
we enjoy, containing as it does the com- 
mon enjoyment of the highest forces for 
inspiring and disciplining a generous 
character, not only prepare us to face 
the problem of the organization of in- 
dustry as a fellowship of service, but 
lays on us the obligation of doing so. 
The life of nations is a mission no less 
than the life of men, and unless the 
teaching of history misleads us, this is 
part of the mission of England. May 
the will answer to the call. Men. upon 
the whole, are what they can be — nations 
what they would.' 

" The modern industrial community is 
a very complicated organism, and the in- 
teraction of cause and effect takes place 
in a way which is not easy to follow, 
either in fact or in thought. Hence the 



necessity for the careful study of the 
various factors of the problems involved, 
and for the elimination, as far as possi- 
ble, of all disturbing elements. It is 
necessary to educate the democracy im 
the duties and rights of citizenship, so 
that their political action may be that of 
patriots and not of partisans. Too often 
men and women become social and po- 
litical reformers and philanthropists be- 
cause they have been caught by a cry of 
suffering or an urgent plea of wrongs to 
be righted ; but they have seldom formed 
any adequate idea of the complexity of 
problems with which they attempt to 
deal, or of the delicacy of the social ma- 
chine on which they depend. If these 
problems are to be solved in a satisfac- 
tory manner, all their factors must be 
taken into account, and the different 
aspects fully considered. 

*' Hitze, in his suggestive book on social 
questions, has truly said that the problem 
of the day is, ' To find a social organiza- 
tion corresponding to the modern con- 
ditions of production, as the social 
organization of the Middle Ages corre- 
sponded with the simple conditions of 
production then existing both in town 
and country;' and it is this problem 
in its industrial aspects of which I have 
attempted to indicate what I believe to 
be the nature of the solution. Both his- 
tory and science show us that social and 
economic changes to be permanent must 
be gradual, and fitted to the mental and 
moral conditions of the people. I believe, 
therefore, that the solution of the prob- 
lem I have mentioned will not be 
brought about by a revolution, or a 
brand-new organization, but by the evo- 
lution of movements at present going 
on, and by the development of intellec- 
tual and moral training. 

"In the following pages I have at- 
tempted to estimate the value of the 
various factors in the industrial problem, 
and to co-ordinate or integrate their effec- 
tive components, so as to be able to form 
some idea of the resulting organization. 
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The limits which have been placed to 
the size of the book have prevented any- 
thing like a complete analysis or descrip- 
tion of the different elements in the 
labor movement; all that has been at- 
tempted has been a very brief outline of 
their most distinctive features. General 
readers have neither time nor patience 
for minute accounts, and moreover it is 
not desirable that a survey of the whole 
question should be overburdened with 
details. The historical and economic 
aspects of the different parts of the sub- 
ject have been dealt with in a very brief 
manner, and reference must be made to 
special works for particulars of their de- 
velopment. The object kept in view has 
been to show that the various parts of 
the labor movement have common com- 
ponents, and that they are developing an 
organization of industry which will meet 
the conditions necessary for efl&ciency, 
and for the welfare of the community. 



" While I cannot hope to have pleased 
all my critics either as regards my treat- 
ment of the subject or the results at which 
I have arrived, the book will have served 
its purpose if it has helped individual 
thought, and indicated the manner in 
which social problems should be studied 
before changes in administration and 
l^slation are attempted. I have, how- 
ever, not been so anxious to give, in a 
dogmatic manner, my own opinions, as 
to show the tendency of thought among 
those who are studying the problems 
connected with labor, and who may be 
considered authorities r^^rding them. 
At the same time it must be remembered 
that the organization of labor is only 
one element, although no doubt a very 
important one, in the more general 
problem of the organization of society, 
which I shall consider in another vol- 
ume." 



SOCIAL EVOLUTION: BY BENJAMIN KIDD. 



"While this book was being written, 
and down to the date of its publication,'' 
writes Mr. Kidd, in a very characteristic 
article on his own work in the Nineteenth 
Century, "it was the opinion of the 
writer that the view of social develop- 
ment therein put forward could not, in 
the nature of things, receive any criti- 
cism on its merits at the present time, and 
that its reception from the professional 
exponents of knowledge must necessarily 
behostile. Notwithstanding the favorable 
reception the book appears to have re- 
ceived, I am of the opinion that this esti- 
mate will prove to be not far from correct. 
What has really happened is that the 
book has been received with favor by that 
large outside world in which the social 
instincts are strong and deep, and which 
has recognized in it an echo of its own 
experience and a justification of much 
which it had always felt and known to 
be true, despite authoritative statements 
to the contrary from recognized leaders 



of thought. But I do not hide from 
m3rself that from this class, equaUy with 
the other, no searching criticism is to be 
expected." 

To a certain extent Mr. Kidd is un- 
doubtedly right. The success of his 
book is by no means due to the praise 
of professional critics ; it has won its way 
into the heart of the people, solely upon 
its own merits. That it needed only to 
be known in order to be appreciated is 
made evident by the fact that, though 
for the first three months its sales were 
exceedingly small, they have from that 
time forward steadily increased. The 
book has gone through edition after edi- 
tion until the original plates have been 
entirely worn out : even the new paper- 
covered edition of ii,ooo copies, which 
has just been issued, was entirely ex- 
hausted by advance orders before the day 
of its publication. 

That the book is a popular success is 
undoubted, yet it has, nevertheless, been 
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received with the greatest favor by the 
reviewers, and it has been noticed at 
length by every paper of any importance 
throughout the country. Wliatever 
criticisms have been made upon it, lack 
of interest has not been among them, 
and however unable critics have been 
to accept all of Mr. Kidd's conclusions, 
they are all agreed in characterizing it 
as one of the most important contribu- 
tions to sociology made in recent years. 

"Since the publication of the first 
volume of Buckle's History of Civiliza- 
Hon" writes Mr. Haseltine in the New 
York Sun, "no attempt to define the 
cause of human progress has excited so 
much attention as this work." "Now, 
finally," declares the New York Times , 
" there is a basis on which to begin the 
science of sociology, hitherto non- 
existent. For, though there is a vast 
sociological literature, with all of history 
and all of metaphysics as merely depart- 
ments of it, and almost innumerable 
would-be and often so-called sociologists, 
the science of society is yet unwritten. 
In the chronology of that science, 1894 
will hereafter be known as the Year One, 
and Mr. Kidd's book as Volume One in 
its bibliography." 

In the Educational Review Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler writes : — " It is 
a striking contribution to society's knowl- 
edge of itself. In a sense it is economic ; 
in a deeper sense it is philosophical. 
However classed, it is a book that 
thoughtful men and women will be glad 
to read and reflect upon." And again: 
" I wish to emphasize most strongly my 
sense of the importance of Mr. Kidd's 
book, and my conviction that it demands 
and will repay careful study on the part 
of students of social phenomena." In the 
Political Science Quarterly Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia, de- 
clares it to be an interesting and stimu- 
lating book. " It will make a great many 
people," he says, " do more serious think- 
ing in sociology than they have ever done 
before," T\i^ Post-graduate and Wooster 



Quarterly writes : " It is a book of high 
aim and of profound significance and has 
deservedly attracted great attention. It 
is earnestly written and clearly. It is 
broad in foundation and progressive in 
method." 

The Toronto Globe declares it to be one 
of the notable books of the century ; the 
Boston Home Journal pronounces it one 
of the most valuable contributions that 
have been made to a thorough discussion 
of the social problems of the day; the 
Philadelphia Press describes it as "a 
work of true philosophic insight and 
value, — a luminous study which is always 
as interesting as it is dispassionate." The 
San Francisco Chronicle calls it *' inter- 
esting and suggestive, but a trifle start- 
ling in some of its conclusions, clear in 
reasoning, ripe in knowledge, and beyond 
all things extremely bold and frank in 
statement." 

The Boston Journal declares that Mr. 
Kidd has thrown light on a dark ques- 
tion and has defined the true underly- 
ing principle of social organization. " A 
book of this kind and quality," writes 
the Providence Jdurnal, ** cannot be read 
without great interest from the light, 
which it throws on a great many disputed 
problems, and the originality of its 
thought will make a valuable contribu- 
tion to social study," " Social Evolution" 
asserts The Literary World, " is one of 
the most original and stimulating books 
we have met with for a longtime, and we 
look with confidence for further and riper 
discussion of social problems from this 
able hand." The Literary D^est pro- 
nounces it "a remarkable work, which 
deserves careful reading and considera- 
tion." The Philadelphia Record says: 
"There is scarcely a page which is not 
full of suggestion regarding the social 
problem, and the volume unquestionably 
marks a turning point in the social con- 
troversy." The Chicago Inter Ocean 
calls it " a very important contribution 
to the literature of the time." The 
Boston Herald declares it to be " the first 
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serious and continuous application of the 
principle of evolution to the order of 
human society which has yet been made." 
And, after enthusiastically praismg the 
book» ends, " it is undoubtedly the ablest 
book on social development that has 
been published for a long time." 

The Milwaukee Sentinel characterizes 
it as a remarkable* work. *' In it/' it as- 
serts, " the whole process of social evolu- 
tion is considered in a new light. Based 
upon fundamental premises, its argu- 
ments are broadly scientific, while its 
logic and lucidity are such as to commend 
its conclusions to the most thoughtful 
attention." Public Opinion pronounces 
it a remarkable contribution to the ques- 
tion of social evolution, continuing: 
" There is a convincing weight to every 
sentence. The work is a most eminent 
one in all qualities of expression, and 
contains the power of genuine and far- 
reaching thought." The Chauiauquan 
describes it as " notable alike for origi- 
nality and breadth, philosophical reason- 
ing and literary attractiveness." 

" It is the boldest and most successful 
attempt yet on record," writes the To* 
ronio Globe, '* to reconcile for all time the 
hoary adversaries, science and religion. 
Materialistic as it may appear super- 
ficially, it is yet the most convincing 
plea ever addressed to science in proof of 
a spiritual nature in humankind." Anc* 
the religious papers have not been slow 
in discerning the opportunity oflFered 
them by this book, and the importance 
to them of the theories brought forward 
in it. Very few of them accept un- 
reservedly Mr. Kidd's statements, but 
they are all agreed in finding in his book 
the strongest argument for a revealed 
religion that has ever before been made 
from the point of view of an evolu- 
tionist. 

The Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of New York, in 
his address before the Annual Conven- 
tion, said : " Social Evolution, by Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, is a remarkable book. 



which I desire to commend to the care- 
ful consideration of every one to whom 
I now speak." The Rev. James O. S. 
Huntington, O.H.C., in an impassioned 
address published in St. Andrew* s Cross, 
refers to Mr. Kidd's book in the most en- 
thusiastic manner. " Now, at last," he de- 
clares, ** a voice has spoken, in utterances 
the significance of which cannot well be 
overrated and still less can be misunder- 
stood. Perhaps I can say enough," con- 
tinues Father Huntington, " to whet the 
interest of Brotherhood men to read 
him for themselves, as they must do if 
they want to make efiPective use of the 
implements for extending the kingdom 
of Christ that he puts into their hands. '^ 
President Alvah Hoey, of the Newton 
Theological Institution, writes in the 
Watchman: "This work is worthy of 
more than usual attention, both for the 
vigor of its style and the importance of 
its thought. We have read the book 
with the interest which the able treat<- 
ment of a great theme inspires. 

The North' Western Christian AdvocaU 
calls it "an epoch-making book;" the 
Christian Intelligencer^ while unwilling 
to assent to the main position held by 
Mr. Kidd, admits that " his book is a loud 
challenge to infidels on scientific grounds 
and cannot but work good in the long- 
run ; " and The Churchman declares : 
" Those who wish to follow the Bishop of 
Durham's advice to his clergy — 'to think 
over the questions of socialism, to discuss 
them with one another reverently and 
patiently, but not to improvise hasty 
judgments ' — ^wiH find a most admirable 
introduction in Mr. Kidd's book on social 
evolution. It is this because it not merely 
contains a comprehensive view of the 
very wide field of human progress, but is 
packed with suggestive thoughts for in- 
terpreting it aright. . . . We hope that the 
same clear and well-balanced judgment 
that has given us this helpful essay will 
not stay here, but g^ve us further guid* 
ance as to the principles which ought to 
govern right thinking on this the ques- 
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tion of the day. We heartily commend 
this really valuable study to every student 
of the perplexing problems of social- 
ism." 

The Outlook writes : " This is one of 
those volumes of rare merit which oc- 
casionally, but only occasionally, appear, 
to change the aspect of a eurrent discus- 
sion by giving to the sympathetic reader 
a new point of view/' And The Indepen- 
dent : " The volume owes much of its suc- 
cess to ats noble tone, its clear and de- 
lightful style, and to the very great 
plea^re the reader experiences as he is 



conducted through the strong, dignified, 
and courteous discussion. From a scien- 
tific point of view it is the most impor- 
tant contribution recently made to bio- 
logical sociology." 

And so the comments run. From every 
side come evidences that the success of 
Social Evolution is due preeminently to 
the fact that it not Only deals with the 
most important questions of the day, but 
that to many it offers the first satisfactory 
solution of them that they have ever 
known. 



Notes and Announcements 



Balzac's letters to Mme. Hanska are 
to be published soon in book form. 

Macmillan & Co. are about to pub- 
lish the text of Mr. J. Comyns Carr's new 
Lyceum play, King Arthur, 

Count Tolsto! has just finished an- 
other work, which is called Priceless 
Wealth and All the Trouble Attached 
io It, 

M. KOROLENKO, the Russian novelist, 
who visited America in 1893, is about to 
publish a volume of his impressions of 
travel. 

Mr. Henry James has nearly ready 
for publication a new volume of short 
stories, to be published by Macmillan 
A Co. 

The Way of a Maid is the attractive 
title of Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson's 
first novel, which will be published this 
spring. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin will have 
ready early in April his work Social 
Theology, to be published by Macmillan 
A Co. 

A TRANSLATION of Madame Blanc's 
notes on T?u Condition of Woman in the 
United States will soon be issued by 
Roberts Bros. 

A new edition of Professor Goldwin 
Smith's Oxford and her Colleges will be 
illustrated with photographs of the 
various buildings. 



Macmillan & Co. will publish imme- 
diately Troubadours and Courts of Love, 
by J. F. Rowbotham. The volume is 
the first one of the new " Social England " 
series. 

Professor Charles Herbert Thur- 
BER, of Colgate University, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the classes m 
Pedagc^ at the University of Chicago 
during the summer session. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel, 
The Story of Bessie Costrell, will run as a 
serial both in America and on the other 
side, and will be published by Macmillan 
& Co. in book form in May. 

The next volume in the " New Irish 
Library " will be The Story of Early Gaelic 
Literature to the Close of the Danish 
Period, by Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

Macmillan & Co. are now prepared 
to supply all the publications of the 
American Economic Association, for 
which in future they act as publishers. 

The third volume of Miss Wormeley's 
translations of Moliere, containing Les 
Femmes Savantes and Le Malade Im- 
a^inaire, will be issued this month by 
Roberts Brothers. 

Macmillan & Co. announce Recollec- 
tions of a Military Life, by Generp' Sir 
John Adye, G.C.B.R.A., late Governor 
of Gibraltar. The book will be fully 
illustrated by the author. 
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Mr. Balfour's book, The Foundations 
of Belief, published by Longmans, Green 
k. Co., is already in iu second edition. 
The first edition comprised 3000 copies. 

Prof. Weismann has written an intro- 
duction to the German translation of Mr. 
Kidd's Social Evolution^ which is to be 
published immediately by Herr Fischer, 
of Jena. 

M. Zola's La Dibdcle has been brought 
within suitable limits and annotated by 
Professor Wells of the University of the 
South for Heath's Modem Language 
Series. 

DODD, Mead & Co. announce The 
Women of the United States, by M. C. 
de Varigny, who for many years was in 
the French consular service in this 
country. 

The next volume to be issued in Mac- 
millan & Co.'s series of reprints of the 
first edition of Charles Dickens' novels 
will be Bleak House, It will contain all 
the original illustrations. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. announce 
Midsummer Night's Dream in the Vari- 
orium Edition of Shakespeare, prepared 
by Horace Howard Furness; and Lives 
of the Astronomers, by Robert S. Ball, 
author of In Starry Realms, 

The next volumes in the series of 
** English Men of Action " will be Dun^ 
donald, written by the Hon. J. W. For- 
tescue; and Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, 
by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 

The eleventh edition of Mrs. Ward's 
Marcella is published in one volume, 
uniform with Robert Elsmere and David 
Grieve, A paper edition is also pub- 
lished, whicn forms the first issue in 
Macmillan*s Novelists' Library. 

The letters from Edward Fitzgerald 
to Fanny Kemble, which will run through 
the year as a serial in Temple ^^r, will be 
published by Macmillan & Co. in two 
volumes in style uniform with their edi- 
tion of his letters already published. 

Mr. George Curzon, M.P., has un- 
dertaken to write the introduction to the 
reprint of Morier's Hajji Baba, which is 
to appear in Macmillan & Co.'s new series 
of *' Illustrated Standard Novels." Miss 
Edgeworth's Parents* Assistant will, it is 
announced, be included in this series. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish a new 
and popular edition of Madonna s Child, 
by Alfred Austin, which was first pub- 



lished in 1872. It will contain a prose 
preface, and a portrait of the author. 

The volumes of the TempU Shake- 
speare published during the present 
month are Richard II, and the fiirst and 
second parts of Henry IV., and then, so 
as not to break the trilogy, the three 
parts of Henry VI, will be published next 
month, and Henry V. and Richard III. 
in May. 

Dr. Maclear's well-known manuals 
First Communion and Th£ Order of Con- 
firmation have been revised for use io 
the United States by Rev. Samuel Hart, 
Professor in Trinity College, Hartford, 
and will be published t^ether in one 
volume, by Macmillan & C^. 

Roberts Bros, announce translations 
of the two works Mariana and The Son 
of Don Juan by Don Jos6 Ech^jaray, who 
as mathematician, poet, dramatist, orator, 
cabinet minister, civil engineer, lecturer 
in political economy and in natural 
science, is one of the most remarkable 
figures in Spanish history. 

The deaths are announced of Mr. Hole, 
the originator of village libraries, and the 
author of A History of Mechanics' Insti- 
tutes and other works ; of Mr. GayaiT6 of 
New Orleans, the author of a French 
history of Louisiana; and of Professor 
Opel, well known by his monographs on 
the history of Denmark and North Ger 
many in the seventeenth century. 

No. VI of The Portfolio is devoted to 
the life and works of Frederick Walker, 
the gifted young artist who is mentioned 
with such warm enthusiasm by Du Mau- 
rier in Trilby, and who is the supposed 
original of " Little Billee." The mono- 
graph is profusely illustrated both in 
the text and by full-page plates in photo- 
gravure of Walker's most representative 
sketches and paintings. 

The eleventh edition of Kidd's Social 
Evolution, published by Macmillan &Go., 
in paper covers at 25 cents, will be a 
novelty in that it is a really cheap edi- 
tion for the general public. It is worthy 
of note that this edition contains the 
author's latest revisions and an entirely 
new preface not to be found in any 
pirated edition. 

Mrs. Reginald De Koven will pub- 
lish her first long story through Stone 
& Kimball. It is a societ5 novel, and 
is to bear the title A Sawdust Doll. The 
same firm have in the press another 
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society novel, bv Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, entitlea Two Women and a Fool, 
and a book by Miss Lilian Bell, the au- 
thor of Love Affairs of an Old Maid^ en- 
titled A Little Sister 0/ ike Wilderness. 

By offering new professorships of 
political economy, history, and mathe- 
matics, the friends of Barnard College 
have secured admission for their women 
students to the Columbia School of 
Political Science, in the face of a previ- 
ous refusal. Professor John B. Clark, 
author of The Science of Wealth, has ac- 
cepted the political economy professor- 
ship. 

An interesting work, to be published 
shortly, is " The Universities and the 
Social Problem: an Account of the 
University Settlements in East London," 
edited by John M. Knapp, of Oxford 
House, Betnnal Green. The work will 
have an introductory chapter on Set- 
tlements in England and America, by 
Sir John Gorst, Bart., M.P., and a dozen 
papers on different aspects of the work 
by Canon Bamett, Percy Alden, Cyril 
Jackson, and other well-known writers. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce for 
publication early in March a work en- 
titled " The Armenian Crisis — The Mas- 
sacre of 1894; its Antecedents and Sig- 
nificance. With a consideration of some 
of the factors that enter into this phase 
of the Eastern Question." By Frederick 
Davis Greene, M.A. 

A WORK on Agriculture, Practical and 
Scientific, by Professor James Muir, the 
Yorkshire college, Leeds, is about to be 

C' lished by Macmillan & Co. In this 
k Professor Muir limits himself to 
the consideration of the soil, its improve- 
ment and management, and the cultiva- 
tion of farm crops. 

A NEW volume will soon be added to 
the "American History Series" of the 
Scribners. It has been written by Gen. 
Francis A, Walker, and, under the title, 
The Making of the Nation, deals with 
the period ffom the close of the Revolu- 
tion to the end of the second adminis- 
tration of Madison. 

Macmillan & Co. are preparing a 
new uniform edition in six volumes of 
Rudyard Kipling's most popular works. 
It will include, together with fresh ma- 
terial, his Plain Tales from the Hills, 
Life's Handicap, The Naulahka, The 
light that Failed, Soldiers Three and 



Other Stories, and Under the Deodars 
and Other Stories* 

Henry Norman's book on The Peo- 
ples and Politics of the Far East is an 
effort to " cast the horoscope of the Far 
East, mingling travel and studies, adven- 
ture and information, tales and statistics, 
fancy and fact." Four maps will be 
printed and sixty illustrations. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have just published 
a second edition of an interesting study 
of The Psychology of Childhood, by Fred- 
erick Tracy, B.A., Ph.D., Lecture in 
Philosophy in the University of Toronto, 
with an introduction by Professor G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University. 

Roberts Bros, announce in their 
** Keynote Series," — the last volume of 
which was Grant Allen's Woman Who 
Did, — Women's Tragedies, by H. D. 
Lowry ; The Bohemian Girl and Other 
Stories, by Henry Harland ; At the First 
Corner and Other Stories, by H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson ; A Volume of Stories, by 
Ella D'Arcy; At the Relton Arms, by 
Evelyn Sharp ; The Girl from the Farm, 
by Gertrude Dix ; and The Mirror of 
Music, by Stanley V. Makower. 

A NEW series of Saga translations, to be 
issued under the title of " The Northern 
Library," is announced by Macmillan & 
Co. Several volumes are already ar- 
ranged for, and the first of them will be 
a rendering by the Rev. John Sephton 
of The Sa^a of King Olaf Tryggwason, 
This will be succeeded by The Faerey- 
inga Saga and The Ambales Saga, trans- 
lated respectively by Professor York 
Powell and Mr. Israel GoUancz. 

The March Bibelot, Mr. Mosher's 
dainty little periodical, issued at Port- 
land, is devoted to John Addington Sy- 
monds' translation of mediaeval Latin 
students' songs ; and the April number 
will consist of a discourse of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Macmillan & Co., who have begun 
the reissue, in four monthly volumes, of 
Mr. H. E. Watts's translation of Don 
Quixote, will continue this in July with a 
Life of Cervantes, wholly recast and al- 
most entirely rewritten. This will have 
for frontispiece a reproduction of the 
bust supposed to represent Cervantes in 
Cacheco s picture at Seville ; and also an 
exhaustive bibliography of Cervantes and 
his translators. 
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GiNN & Co. have in press GibbofCs 
Memoirs, edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by Oliver Farrar Emerson, A.M., 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Philology in Cornell Uni- 
versity, which have been inaccessible in 
an accurate, annotated edition of moder- 
ate cost. The introduction will be de- 
voted to the Memoirs as a specimen of 
eighteenth-century prose, and to the 
style of Gibbon. In the notes will be ex- 
plained briefly the many allusions which 
would be obscure without elucidation. 

The Great FroMen Land, by Mr. Fred- 
erick G. Jackson, is a narrative of adven- 
turous joumeyings among the Samoyads 
in the far North during 1893-04. It will 
be published bv Macmillan k Co., who 
have also nearly ready a new novel by 
Mrs. Andrew Dean, entitled The Grass- 
hoppers; Haunted bv Posterity, by W. Earl 
Hodgson ; and A Japanese Marriage, by 
Douglas Sladen. 

Mr. Zangwill is one of the most 
prominent figures in the Ens^lish world 
of letters, and yet up to now his master- 
piece. Children of the Ghetto, has been 
practically inaccessible to the general 
public. Published semi-privately, it has 
been hard to obtain, even at a large price; 
and it is therefore a matter for distinct 
congratulation that Macmillan & Co. will 
issue a new edition of it, in one volume. 
Crude in parts as the book may be, no 
one that has ever read it will deny its 
right to be classed among the most fas- 
cinating, the most vivid and impressive 
works of this last quarter of the century. 

Professor John Stuart Blackie 
died in Edinburgh on March 2, at the 
age of eighty-five. He was one of the 
famous group of men born in 1809. For 
eleven years he occupied a chair in an 
Aberdeen college, and for thirty years 
thereafter taufi;ht Greek at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. His publications 
were numerous, ranging from classical 
philology to philosophy, literary criti- 
cism, and poetical translations. Of re- 
cent years he has been noted among the 
champions of the modem Greek lan- 
guage as an introduction to the ancient. 

D. Appleton & Co. will publish 
shortly a romance of royalty, entitled 
Majesty, by Louis Couperus. A foreign 
critic remarks that there have been few 
literary efforts in the field of royal por- 
traiture so striking as the work of cou- 
perus, which is an extraordinarily vivid 
romance of autocratic imperialism. 



Th£ Principles of Sociology, by Franklin 
H. Giddin^, formerly of Bryn Mawr 
Coll^;e, and at present Professor of So- 
ciology at Columbia, is now promised 
definitely for the early falL This work 
has been awaited most eagerly^ and it 
will differ from all previous treatises on 
sociology in its rigorous exclusion of 
topics that fall properly within such 
other social sciences as political economy, 
public law, and the theory of the state, 
and in its systematic organization of the 
facts and principles that are strictly so- 
ciological. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 
have just published As Others Saw Him, 
a retrospect, a.d. 54; Out of the East, 
reveries and studies in New Japan, by 
Lafcadio Hearn; The Plays of Shake- 
speare, founded on literary forms, by 
Henry J. Ruggles ; A Satchel Guide, for 
the vacation tourist in Europe, edition 
for 1895 carefully revised to aate ; Miss 
Bagg*s Secretary, by Clara Louise Bum- 
ham ; and Dragons Teeth, a novel by 
Eca de Queiros, translated from the 
Portuguese by Mary J. Serrano, in the 
" Riverside Paper Series." 

Macmillan & Co. have decided to 
issue in their " Eversley Series " a uni- 
form edition of the followinjg^ works by 
the late Sir John Seeley: £cce Homo, 
Naturcd Religion, The Expansion of Etu;- 
land, and Lectures and Essays, To toe 
miscellaneous works of Dean Church in 
the same series will be added a selection 
from his more important contributions 
to the Guardian, and also, by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Longman, the volume 
on The B^nnings of the Middle Ages, 
which the Dean contributed to the well- 
known series of ** Epochs of Modem 
History.*' 

Macmillan & Co. announce the issue 
every month of a selection from their 
best works in fiction, under the title of 
"Macmillan's Novelists* Library." They 
will be in paper covers, and will com- 
mence in April with Mrs. Ward's Mar- 
cella, to be followed with Sanf Ilario, by 
F. Marion Crawford ; The Naulahka, by 
Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier; 
The History of David Grieve, by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward ; Grania, by Hon. 
Emily Lawless; Mr, Isaacs, by F. Ma- 
rion Crawford; The Delectable Ducky, 
by " Q " ; The Stickit Minister, by S. K. 
Crockett: A Strange Elopement, bv W. 
Clark Russell; The Last Touches, by 
Mrs. Clifford ; A Tale of a Lonely Par- 
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tsA, by F. Marion Crawford ; Mtss Stu- 
art's Legacy, by Mrs. Steel. 

GiNN & Co. will publish in the early 
fall An Introduction to the Study of Lit-- 
erary Criticism, by Charles Mills Gayley, 
A.B.. Professor of English Literature m 
the University of CaRfomia, and Fred 
Newton Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. 
Consulting the needs both of special stu- 
dents of criticism and of those who de- 
sire a working basis for the critical study 
of literature, this work aims to cover, in 
a helpful way, the whole field of literary 
theory. The plan of each chapter em- 
braces (I) a discussion of such problems 
as the topic in hand presents for consid- 
eration; (2) a comprehensive bibliography, 
with critical commentary on each im- 
portant reference; (3) suggestions for 
special investigation. 

In the publications of the University 
of Pennsylvania (Series of Philology, 
Literature, and Archaeology) Ginn & Co. 
have Volume III in preparation. It will 
include Asyriaca, by nerman V. Hil- 
precht. Professor of Assyrian ; A Primer 
of Mayan Hieroglyphics, by Daniel G. 
firinton. Professor of American Archae- 
ology ; The Rhymes of Gower*s Confessio 
Amantis, by Morton W. Easton, Profes- 
sor of Ens^lish and Comparative Phi- 
lology; ^na Social Changes in the Six- 
teenth Century as Reflected in Contempo^ 
rary Literature, by Edward P. Cheyney, 
Assistant Professor of History. 

A VERY interesting book on The His- 
tary of the Fan is in course of prepara- 
tion, and will be published by Macmillan 
& Co. It will consist of chapters on the 
history of the fan, and on fan-painting, 
by Miss M. A. Flory ; and one on fan-col- 
lecting, by Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander 
Jones. It will be illustrated with pic- 
tures of many fans reproduced by Mr. 
Bierstadt by the artotype process, some 
from photographs, but the majority from 
the original fans, belonging to such well- 
known collections as those of Mrs. 
Hewitt. Mrs. Butler Duncan, Mrs. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, and others. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, news of 
whose death came on March 5, was born 
in 1 8 10. He entered the Indian army, 
and served in Bombay and Persia for a 
number of years. His studies of Cunei- 
form began during these years, and his 
first decipherments were published in 
1838. In 1856 he retired from the Indian 
service, and returned to England to re- 



ceive all sorts of honors from the scien- 
tific world. His subsequent life was that 
of a scholar, a statesman, and a diplom- 
atist combined. His baronetcy dates 
from 1 891. Of his many claims to re- 
membrance, his interpretation of Cunei- 
form is probably the greatest. 

Macmillan & Co. have in an ad- 
vanced state of preparation a new edition 
of Wordsworth, edited by Prof. Knight, j 
of St. Andrews. It will probably oc- 
cupy sixteen volumes of the well-known 
" Eversley Series," and contain not only 
the poems, but the prose works, and also 
the letters both of the poet and his sister, 
and the journals of Dorothy Words- 
worth. Besides full notes, many of 
which will be entirely new, the edition 
will contain a fresh life of the poet, a 
critical estimate of his work, and a bibli- 
ography of British, American, and Conti- 
nental editions. Each volume will con- 
tain a portrait and a vignette representing; 
some place specially associated with 
Wordsworth or his family. Several vol- 
umes are already in the press, and an in- 
stalment, at any rate, may be expected 
in the course ot the year. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is put- 
ting together a new volume of poems, 
which Mr. John Lane will issue under the 
title of *' Robert Louis Stevenson : an Elegy, 
and other Poems, mainly personal." 
This volume will have an etched title- 
page by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, with a vi- 
gnette portrait of Stevenson. Mr. Le 
Gallienne has also another work in prep- 
aration, which will be published in the 
near future. It is a collection of reviews 
and criticisms which he has contributed 
to the newspapers since i8qi, and will be 
issued in two volumes, under the title of 
Retrmpective Reviews: a Literary Log, 
iSpi-iSpj. Mr. Le Gallienne's English 
Poems, which is now out of print, is to be 
issued in a fourth revised edition. 

The next volume to be issued in the 
" Economic Classics," edited by Profes- 
sor Ashley of Harvard, will be a careful 
reprint, retaining much of the external 
appearance of the original, of England* s 
Treasure by Foreign Trade by Thomas 
Mun, 1664. It was this book which for 
the first time gave a clear statement in 
English of the theory of the Balance of 
Trade and the principles of the Mercan- 
tile system; and it undoubtedly exer- 
cised much influence upon the policy of 
England and her American colonies dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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turies. It has, however, been practically 
inaccessible to most students, and thev 
have been obliged to be content witn 
Adam Smith's account of it. Adam 
Smith, it may be remembered, spoke of 
its very title as embodying "a funda- 
mental maxim in the political economy, 
not of England only, but of all other 
commercial countries." 

Elements of Palaontohgy, by Professor 
Karl A. von Zittel, has been translated 
and edited by Charles R. Eastman, Ph.D. 
(Munich University), and will be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. This recent 
work of the most distinguished palae- 
ontologist of modem times marks a 
great advance in the presentation of 
the facts and principles of palaeontolc^y, 
adequately adapted to the needs of both 
general students and specialists. While 
the plan of the new work does not differ 
essentially from that of the author's well- 
known Handbuch der Palaontologie, the 
subject-matter has been throroughly re- 
vised and is more succinctly stated; 
while, at the same time, the classification 
has been altered in numerous particulars 
according; to the most recent investiga- 
tions and discoveries. The richness of 
illustration, together with the excellent 
judgment displayed in selecting represen- 
tative materials for the purpose, con- 
stitute an important feature ; tnere being 
about 2000 fibres, a great proportion of 
which are original, in the entire work of 
800 odd pages. The value of the Eng- 
lish edition is enhanced by the fact that 
the proof has passed through the hands 
of several eminent specialists, besides re- 
ceiving corrections and additions from 
the author. The first volume, compris- 
ing the Invertebrates, will be ready in the 
fan. 

Macmillan & Co. have in press a lit- 
tle book which is regarded by several 
prominent critics as a most striking and 
original piece of work. An Experiment 
in Altruism^ as it is called, is, very liter- 
ally speaking, a story of to-day. The 
heart of this little book is a drama of 
love and life, but all about it press the 
bewildering new fashions of philanthropy 
and social theory. The Altruist and the 
Anarchist, the Political Economist and 
the Settlement Worker, the Woman Doc- 
tor and the " Young Reformer," are so 
modem in their verisimilitude that they 
seem to carry on the same discussion we 
ourselves left unfinished half an hour ago. 
The author is no sentimentalist, and yet 
no scoffer. There is irony in plenty, but 



neither prejudice nor flippancy. The 
reader will find in these few pages a 
unique study of contemporary attitude 
toward "the People;" and yet, when 
the covers are closed, the theorists with 
their theories fade into gray n ess of 
shadow before the human realities of 
bliss and anfi;uish that make up Janet's 
quarrel with life and with God. 

At the interesting meeting of the va- 
rious learned societies, held at Philadel- 
phia during the Christmas holidays, it 
was decided to take steps looking to the 
establishment of an American school for 
Classical Studies at Rome, on the gen- 
eral plan of the very successful one at 
Athens. The committee then appointed 
have just issued a circular detailing the 
plans suggested for such a school, and 
asking for subscriptions for its establish- 
ment. It is intended to establish its 
headquarters m an old palace standing 
in attractive grounds with noble trees 
overlooking the city of Rome, and com- 
manding an extensive view of the Cam' 
pagna. The school would be affiliated in 
some ways with the American School of 
Architecture, opened in Rome last No- 
vember, and its work would include not 
only the study of art and archaeology 
(Italic, Etruscan, and Roman), but also 
Latin palaeography and epigraphy, the 
Latin language and literature, and the 
Italic dialects (Oscan. Umbrian, and their 
variants). A circular giving more com- 
plete details will be sent to any one upon 
application to Professor A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 

The Life and Letters of the Late Prof 
E. A, Freeman, edited by the Rev. W. K, 
W. Stephens, Dean of Winchester, will 
be published by Macmillan & Co. about 
Easter, in two crown-octavo volumes, 
with portraits and a copy of an original 
sketch of Mr. Freeman seated at his study- 
table. The work will contain an account 
of his early life (of which hitherto little 
has been generally known) at school and 
college, and in the country homes in 
Gloucestersliire and Wales where the 
first twelve years of his married life were 
spent, before he settled at Soraerleaze. 
A great deal of evidence has been brought 
together by the editor from Mr. Free- 
man's diary and published writings, as 
well as from his correspondence, illus- 
trative of his opinions and tastes, his 
methods of study and habits of work. 
Many of the letters selected for publica- 
tion are addressed to eminent scholais 
or statesmen in England, America, and 
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on the Continent, and deal with various 
historical or political questions of great 
interest. Other letters written to inti- 
mate friends, and carried on after the 
manner of a journal from day to dav, 
record the incidents of his domestic life 
or of his foreign tours, and abound in 
huinorous and racy remarks upon a great 
variety of subjects. Altogether a vivid 
picture may be anticipated of one who 
was distinguished not only by great learn- 
ing, but also by singular force and origi- 
nality of character. 

The Columbia University Press an- 
nounces for publication early in April 
an important book, entitled Municipal 
Home Rule, by Professor Frank J. Good- 
now, who holds the chair of Administra- 
tive Law in Columbia College. At a time 
when the attention of the entire country 
is being attracted to the problems of 
municipal government, it is believed that 
Professor Goodnow*s book will be espe- 
cially welcome. It presents an entirely 
new discussion of the subject. By a con- 
sideration of the entire law of municipal 
corporations, the author endeavors to as- 
certain how far a municipal corporation 
is regarded as a private corporation, and 
how far it is treated as such, quite apart 
from its governmental capacity. This in- 
quiry involves an investigation of how far 
a municipal corporation is protected by 
constitutional provisions as to the rights 
of individuals, etc The author then 
passes to a discussion of the attitude of 
the Legislatures on this subject, and con- 
cludes that they do not %q to any great 
length in re^rding a municipal corpora- 
tion as a private corporation. He then 
inquires whether the adoption of consti- 
tutional amendments, containing specific 
provisions on this subject, have been suc- 
cessful in securing home rule for cities. 
The result of his inquiry is that they 
have not been practically successful. The 
book concludes with a comparison of 
English, French, and German law, with a 
view to ascertaining how municipal home 
rule is established m those countries and 
protected from encroachment on the part 
of the Legislature. 

At a special meeting of the Yale Cor- 
poration the University Chair of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philolc^;y, made vacant 
by the death of Prof. Whitney in July last, 
was filled by the appointment of Prof. £. 
W. Hopkins, a graduate of Columbia in 
1878 and Leipzig in 188 1, now Professor of 
Greek, Sanskrit, and Comparative Philol- 
ogy in Bryn Mawr College. He is ex- 



pected to begin his work in September. 
Prof. Edward G. Bourne, a Yale graduate 
of 1883, now Professor of History in West- 
ern Reserve College, was elected to a new 
Professorship of History in the academi- 
cal department, with a view to the en- 
largement and extension of the work 
heretofore done by Prof. Wheeler. Dr. 
Bourne will assume his new duties in 
September. Frederick Wells Williams, 
who is now assistant in Prof. Wheeler's 
department, was appointed Instructor in 
Oriental History for the next coll^^ year. 
Charlton M. Lewis of New York, a grad- 
uate of 1886, was appointed instructor in 
English in the college. Charles Sears 
Baldwin, a Columbia graduate of 1888, 
now Instructor in Rhetoric in that college, 
was appointed Instructor in Rhetoric in 
the academical department. Irving 
Fisher, now Assistant Professor of Math- 
ematics in the college, was transferred to 
the department of Political Science, in 
which he has already won distinction. 

The *• Iris Library," published by J. M. 
Dent & Co. in England and by Macmillan 
& Co. in America, which inaugurated its 
existence so successfully with Mr. Waltei 
Raymond's delightful Tryphena in Love, 
announces a long list of interesting 
stories. Those next to be issued are A 
Lost Endeavour by Guy Boothby, author 
of On the Wallaby and A Bid for For- 
tune: and Maureen* 5 Fairing, by Miss 
Jane Barlow, well-known by her charming 
Irish Idylls, They will be followed by a 
volume of stories by a new writer, who 
will do for the peasants of Yorkshire 
what Miss Barlow has done for those ol 
Ireland. Mrs. Edgar Lucas has under- 
taken for it an authorized translation of 
two Danish novels by Herr Henrik Pon- 
toppidan, whose work will be new to 
English readers, and Miss Nelly Erichsen 
is illustrating each volume with about 30 
drawings made by her during a special 
visit toDenmark. Miss Ella MacMahon, 
whose recent novel, A New Note^ s now 
in its fourth edition, contributes a story 
entitled A Modern Man, Mrs. F, A. 
Steel, the author of Tales from the Punjab, 
etc., etc., is writing a volume of Indian 
stories for the series, the material for 
which she is now collecting in the East. 
Mrs. Ellen Waugh has translated, by ar- 
rangement with the author, some Bosnian 
Stories, by Milena Mraz<5vic, the German 
edition ol whose tales was very favorably 
received when it appeared some short 
time since. Under the title of Christian 
and Leah will appear a volume of Bohe- 
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mian Ghetto stories, translated from the 
German of Leopold Kompert by Alfred 
S. Arnold. A volume of Indian folk- 
lore and other stories will be contributed 
by Mr. R. W. Frazer ; and other volumes 
will be announced in due course. 

Prof. VicCuxdy* s History, Prophecy, and 
the Monuments, the first volume of which 
has gone recently into a second edition, 
is to be completed by the publication of 
two additional volumes, instead of one 
as originally intended. Vol. II., which 
will be ready about the end of the present 
year, and Vol. III. early in 1897, will con- 
tinue the history of the Semitic peoples 
so far as they have to do with the fortunes 
of the Israelites. Special attention will 
be paid to the internal development 
of the nation, political, social, and re- 
ligious, and also to the literature of the 
Old Testament as representative of the 
forces and elements that moulded its 
htstorv and entered into its inner life and 
thought. The story will be continued from 
the fall of Samaria and the resettlement 
of Palestine in the Persian Era. Vol. I. 
has been unanimously recognized by 
leading critical journals of Great Britain 
and America as an indispensable author- 
ity on general Semitic history as well as 
on the beginning of the history of Israel. 
The completing volumes may be expected 
to be of equal value for the more impor- 
tant later stages in the training of the 
Hebrew people and the part it has played 
in the moral and religious education of 
the race. 

Macmillan & Co. announce for pub- 
lication Essays in Taxation, by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance, Columbia College. 
During the past five years Prof. Seligman 
has published in various period iods a 
number of essays on taxation, which have 
attracted considerable attention. The 
call for separate copies has become so 
large that it has been deemed wise to put 
these essays in more permanent form. 
The forthcoming volume, however, is 
far more than a mere reprint of these 
former articles. Not only has each es- 
say been rewritten and brought down to 
date, but a number of additional essays, 
never before published, is now added. 
The character of the work, while not by 
any means ic^noring the question of 
pnnciple, will be essentially practical. 
And while the book is written largely for 
the student of American tax problems, 
it will also pay especial attention to some 
of the questions now agitating English 



political life. The value of the book can 
be seen from this partial list of contents: 
I. The Development of Taxation : 2. The 
General Property Tax; 3. The Single 
Tax; 4. The Inheritance Tax; 5. Double 
Taxation ; 6. The Taxation of Corpora- 
tions ; 7. The Income Tax ; 8. The " Bet- 
terment " Tax ; 9. Recent Reforms in 
Taxation ; 10. Recent Reports on Taxa- 
tion. The volume will contain between 
400 and 500 pages. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish imme- 
diately, in their " Columbia University 
Biol<^cal Series," Fishes, Uving and 
Fossil,9Si introductory study, by Bashford 
Dean, Ph.D. Columbia, Instructor in 
Biology, Columbia College. This work 
has bfeen prepared to meet the needs of 
the general student for a concise knowl- 
edge of the fishes. It contains a review 
of the four laiver groups of the strictly 
fishlike forms, Sharks, Chimaeroids, Tele- 
ostomes, and the Dipnoans, and adds to 
this a chapter on Lampreys. It presents 
in figures the prominent members, living 
and fossil, of each group ; illustrates 
characteristic structures; adds notes 
upon the important phases of develop- 
ment, and formulates the views of inves- 
tigators as to relationships and descent. 
The recent contributions to the knowl- 
edfi;e of extinct fishes are taken into spe- 
cisd account in the treatment of the en- 
tire subject, and restorations have been 
attempted, as of Dinichthys, Ctenodus, 
and Cladoselache. The writer has also 
indicated diagrammatically, as far as gen- 
erally accepted, the genetic relationships 
of fossil and living forms. The aim of 
the book has been mainly to furnish the 
student with a well-marked ^und-plan 
of Ichthyology, to enable him to better 
understand special works, such as those 
of Smith, Woodward and Gfinther. The 
work is illustrated by over 300 figures, 
mainly from the writer's original pen- 
drawings. 

In 1889 the first edition of the Horti- 
culturist's Rule-Book was published, and 
in 1892 a second edition was called for; 
but the progress of discovery in methods 
of combating fungous and insect ene- 
mies has been so rapid that a third edi- 
tion is already rendered necessary, and 
will be published at once by Macmillan k 
Co. It is a compendium of useful infor- 
mation for florists, fruit-growers, truck- 
gardeners, general farmers, and others, 
and contains a greater varietv and extent 
of information than any book of its 
class. Chapter I. is a complete account 
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of all useful insecticides, and Chapter II. 
contains brief descriptions of M common 
insects that attack fruits, flowers, trees, 
etc., with methods of overcoming them. 
Chapter III. is an index of all substances 
used for combating fungous diseases, and 
Chapter IV. discusses these diseases in- 
dividually. Other chapters are as follows : 
Injuries from mice, rabbits, squirrels, 
birds, etc.; weeds; cements, mortars, 
paints, etc.; seed-tables, giving quantity to 
sow to the acre, tables of longevity, time 
required to germinate, and the like; plant- 
ing-tables, with instructions as to distance 
t>i planting trees and fruits, number of 
plants to the acre ; dates for sowing, etc.; 
maturities and average vields of horticul- 
tural crops ; methods otkeeping and stor- 



ing fruits and v^etables ; standard and 
legal sizes and measures, weights, temper- 
atures, and so on ; recipes for all uses in 
greenhouses and gardens; ^eenhouse 
work, with temperatures required for va- 
rious plants ; plants for window-gardens ; 
rules of nomenclature and exhibition ; 
postal regulations ; weather signs and 
frost ; horticultural literature, giving lists 
bf books and periodicals ; directions for 
collecting and preserving plants ; analy- 
ses of fertilizers; names and histories of 
garden plants; glossary. The present 
edition is thoroughly revised and re- 
written, and chapters have been added 
upon greenhouse work and appliances, 
and upon horticultural literature. 



Reviews. 



MtteortUgy^ Weather and Methods of Fore- 
casting, ' Descriptions of Meterological 
Instruments and River Flood Predic- 
tions in the United States. By Thomas 
Russell, United States Assistant Engi- 
neer. With Maps. 

This is a singularly timely and interest- 
ing book. It is well known that of recent 
years government weather services have 
been founded in most civilized countries, 
and in many cities weather maps are pub- 
lished daily, showing the weather over 
vast areas as reported by telegraph. It is 
equally well known that the hopes once 
entertained that a precise knowledge of 
coming weather could be gained from such 
a map have been by no means fully rea- 
lized. Cases, in fact, are comparatively 
rare where such a map proves of use in 
predicting the weather. There are not 
more than six to twelve occasions in the 
course of a year for any part of the United 
Scates when successful predictions can be 
made, and, for some place's, successful 
predictions are never possible. 

The main object of this book Is to ex- 
plain tlfe use of the weather map in the 
cases where it can be turned to account 
for the purpose of making predictions. 
Successful continuous predictions for ev- 
ery day are, as we have said, impossible. 
The kinds of weather that can be foretold 
are the great changes, and these, after all, 
are the ones that it most concerns us to 
foreknow. Mr. Russell asserts that such 
a fall of temperature as a drop of 40** can 
be predicted to a certainty in most parts 



of the country east of the Mississippi 
River. Then again, the northeast rain- 
storms along the Atlantic coast can be 
successfully foretold in most cases. What, 
too, is of extreme importance, floods along 
the lower Ohio and Mississippi rivers can 
be foreseen from one to three weekl in ad- 
vance of their occurrence, and the height 
the water will reach can be designated 
within a foot or two. 

It is obvious that persons interested in 
the weather, and in a position to examine 
the weather maps from day, will do well to 
learn the methods of making predictions^ 
so as to be able to draw conclusions in re- 
gard to the coming weather, and to deter- 
mine to what extent such conclusions are 
trustworthy. It is the aim of this book to 
be of use to such persons and to show pre- 
cisely in what cases useful forecasts of 
weather are possible. The method is 
based mainly on statistics of the observed 
conditions of the air as to pressure, tem- 
perature, and humidity of particular types, 
and of the weather following twenty-four 
hours or more after the occurrence of the 
type. A short account of floods is also 
given in this book, and of the methods of 
predicting river heights for some points 
along the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. The various forms of meterological 
instruments are likewise described with 
reference to the principles involved ia 
their construction, and a general view is 
offered of all the knowledge relating to the 
air, and constituting what is commonly 
described as the science of meteorology. 
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It should be distinctly understood that 
long-time predictions, that is, predictions 
for several days, weeks, months, or a year 
ahead, are impossible. Some of the most 
important features of the weather, such as 
droughts, heated terms, and wet periods, 
cannot be foreseen. It appears that the 
only approach to success made in this di- 
rection has been in connection with the 
rainfall in India. Something like accuracy 
has been attained in long-time predictions 
of the amount of rain for several months 
ahead in the Middle Ganges valley of 
northern India. The observed depth of 
snowfall in the Himalayas permits the 
forming of some idea of the quantity of 
rainfall to be expected during the succeed- 
ing rainy season in the Ganges valley. 
Mr. Russell tells us that the dry periods 
and heated terms that occur at times in the 
United States are associated with the pas- 
sage of low-pressure areas, moving from 
west to east across the northern part of the 
countryjand inducing southerly winds over 
a wide stretch of country to the south of 
them, without any accompanying rain. 
There is no known cause why the low- 
pressure areas occur at such times only 
over the northern part of the country. All 
attempts to show a seasonable occurrence 
of this phenomena, or to prove that a de- 
ficiency or excess of rainfall or tempera- 
ture in one season is made up in the next 
following season, or some other season, 
have proved futile. The heated terms al- 
ways occur in connection with droughts. 
When the rainfall for two months in suc- 
cession is only one half the average amount 
the result is a drought; the intensity of 
the drought, of course, is the greater the 
less the rainfall and the longer the dry 
period continues. The excessive heats of 
August, 1876, from Maine to Virginia, and 
westward to Ohio, were coincident with 
the rainfall of only one fourth to one half 
the normal amount for August over the re- 
gion. In connection with the unparalleled 
heated term of July to September, 1881, 
which affected the whole country east 
of the Mississippi, there occurred the 
most extensive, prolonged, and disas- 
trous drought ever known in the United 
States. In the matter of predicting the 
beginning, continuance, and cessation of 
droughts and heated terms nothing as yet 
can be done. It is pronounced, however, 
not entirely hopeless that it may be pos- 
sible in the future to foretell these occur- 
rences. 

Can a frost be foreseen ? That is a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance to fruit and 
vegetable growers. According to Mr. 
Russell, a frost can be predicted under 
certain circumstances. At periods of the 
year when a frost harmful to growing crops 



may be naturally anticipated, should the 
temperature in the evening be about 50 
degrees, a rough estimate of how low the 
temperature will fall during the night can 
be made by comparing the readings of a 
wet and dry bulb thermometer. The dif- 
ference between the two readings multi- 
plied by 2.5 and subtracted from the dry- 
bulb reading will give approximately the 
drop in temperature that may be expected. 
This condition of the air, however, occurs 
only when the sky is clear and the air- 
pressure prevailing is 30.1 inches or more. 
When the raising of temperature only a 
few degrees is needed to prevent a frost, 
protection may be afforded by preventing 
radiation through covering tender plants 
with a light cloth or layers of straw, or 
even through producing a cloud of smoke. 
—The New York Sun, 

Trusts^ or Industrial ComHnations and 
Coalitions in the United States, By 
Ernst von Halle. 

Dr. Ernst von Halle has rendered us an 
important service by putting into print in 
concise, intelligible form all that an indus- 
trious collector of facts can find out con- 
cerning ''Trusts or Industrial Combina- 
tions In the United States." Dr. von 
Halle was sent to this country as a mem- 
ber of the German commission to the 
World's Fair. Afterwards he remained 
here, at the instance of the Verein fOr 
Social-Politik, to make an inquiry into in- 
dustrial combinations in the United States, 
to form a part of a general survey of such 
combinations in all parts of the civilized 
world. He has collected his facts in a 
volume of 350 pages, about one half of 
which consists of appendices. The ar- 
rangement of the facts is excellent in 
every way. There is verjr little bias in 
the treatment of the subject, and as to 
conclusions he considers it too early yet 
to form any decisive ones. We must wait 
and see. He thinks, however, that our 
anti-Trust legislation ought to be re- 
pealed as being useless or worse. That 
of Congress he thinks will be overturned 
by the Supreme Court as soon as it comes 
before that body in the course of litigation 
already pending. — The Nation, 

Sometimes an observant stran^r may 
be enabled to take a very close view of 
the affairs of a country in which he has no 
personal interest. It is evident that Ernst 
von Halle has made an intelligent study 
of the great questions relating to indus- 
trial combinations and coalitions with 
which he deals in the book just published. 
He has spent considerable time in this 
country, and has prepared, *for publica- 
tion in Germany, a report on American in- 
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dastrial combinations which was the re- 
sult of eight months' investigation. The 
present book is not a mere translation of 
this essay. Much has been omitted and 
new matter added, in order to give a more 
comprehensive survey of the problems 
discussed; besides, more than half the 
book is taken up with an elaborate appen- 
dix, giving the laws bearing upon the 
subject, abstracts of court decisions, trust 
agreements, reports of accountants, etc. 
The author seeks to give a fair view of 
the trusts of the time, their methods and 
• influence, etc. Some of his comments are 
very much to the point. Discussing the 
trusts and the exchanges, he says: 

*' It is a thorn in the side of some great 
financiers that the trusts are enabled, by 
their centralized powers, to obtain more 
favorable terms of credit, and that thus 
their opportunity for individual gain is 
lessened. They do not like transactions 
involving great risks, and they see that 
the risk is greatly increased in dealing 
with trusts. They think the whole Stock 
Exchange, that business itself, is threat- 
ened. They admonish the public to take 
i^ warning by the disasters in the adminis- 
'Nf tration of the cotton, oil, and cordage com- 
bines, where it is clearly shown what may 
happen in other cases. How terrible have 
been the panics resulting from the col- 
lapse of the Cordage Trust, from the fail- 
ure of the large railway systems! It was 
just the uncertainty of the original trust 
and its secret methods which aroused the 
opposition of almost all parties. The 
spirit of uncertainty originating from it 
was, in consequence of the well-known 
nervousness of the exchanges, dissemi- 
nated throughout the whole business 
world.*' 

This is the way in which the author 
pays his respects to the professional re- 
organizers of the time. He says: 

*'One of the most striking features of 
the American stock markets in connection 
with this problem are the reorganization 
committees. It is generally known what 
is their purpose. Besides those who are 
largely interested in the bankrupt under- 
taking, either for themselves or as repre- 
sentatives, there are many who only try, 
in one way or the other, to make money 
out of thfc job. The numberless reorgan- 
ization committees within the last few 
years, and the way in which they have 
settled affairs, have not always been sam- 
ples of sound business policy. Under the 
present conditions all depends upon the 
quality and the standing of the men 
of whom they are composed, what in- 
terests are represented in them, and what 
intentions wofit beneath the surface. 
The Exchange and the public seem rather 



tired of this system. It has sometimes 
proved satisfactory; very often, not. It is 
alleged that companies have occasionally 
been wrecked in order to give a chance to 
the spoliation of * reorganizers.' " 

In conclusion Professor von Halle says: 
** Whatever experiences the next few 
years may bring, the entire character of 
the movement which this investigation 
has tried to follow makes it evident that 
the American people will by and by rea- 
lize the meaning of the facts, proceed in 
the same direction, and adapt its actions 
to given conditions. Wise economic pol- 
icy does not take a second step before the 
first. As long as one does not feel sure of 
a complete victory of the large under- 
takings, one must avoid making more con- 
cessions than are really called for by the 
situation. A progress is manifest, but 
but also increased dangers; an increase of 
the large undertakings and the augmenta-^ 
tion of the masses dependent on large 
capital; the growth of the Colossus and an 
increase of that tendency towards self- 
destruction which is innate in all things. 
It is satisfactory to witness the genuine 
impulse in the American people to rush 
on towards further self-development and 
to secure progress by an evolutionary 
transition into new forms of society upon 
the basis of present conditions which can- 
not at once be radically changed. Ready 
as it is to wait, the people may be able 
meantime to equip itself with the adminis- 
trative machinery of a reformed civil 
service, for this will probably have to play 
a very important part in the time to come. 
Without It, great reforms can hardly be 
made effective. It is my belief that the 
future belongs neither to the prophets of 
individualism nor to the ideals of the 
Social Democrats. Its next phases be- 
long to social reorganization. And the 
probability is that this will show a cor- 
porate character, and will be sustained and 
controlled by public supervision." — Fhilo' 
delphia Evening Telegraph, 

Tryphena in Love, By Walter Raymond 
author of *' Gentleman Upcott's Daugh- 
ter." With Illustrations by J. Walter 
West. (The Iris Library.) 
Walter Raymond is one of the newer 
English authors, not yet as well known as 
he ought to be on this side of the water. 
His little tale called Gentleman Upcotfs 
Daughter attracted some attention when it 
first appeared a year or two ago, and the 
author now follows up his first success 
with an exquisite idyl of country life. 
The scene of the tale is a farm-house in 
Somersetshire, and is mostly laid in a 
long, antique, oak-panelled room, known 
as ** the chamber where the king hid," for 
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there, so the legend runs, a king once se- 
cluded himself from his enemies and finally 
made his escape after serving as cook in 
the kitchen below. In Mr. Raymond's 
story, the chamber where the king hid is 
occupied by a young man who has been 
crippled by an accident in boyhood, and 
whose only journeys are those in which 
he is wheeled from one window to another. 
Tryphena is the good, wholesome, pretty 
cousin, who waits upon him, her devotion 
being inspired to some extent by her indi- 
rect responsibility for the accident of 
which he has been the victim, but in the 
opinion of Aunt Joshua, a quaint speci- 
men of the woman-manager, who rules the 
household with a rod of iron, Tryphena 
has no feeling. The author draws a 
charming picture of life as it centres about 
the invalid's chamber, — of the changing 
aspects of nature as seen from the win- 
dows, of Tryphena's unflagging devotion, 
of the books and magazines that gave the 
bedridden one the entry to a fairy world 
of fancy, and of the gracious presence of 
a beautiful woman, who bends from her 
high estate as the squire's daughter to be 
his friend. Very gracefully and simply 
and naturally does the little comedy move 
on, bringing to John many hours of un- 
wonted pleasure and to Tryphena the 
pangs of bitter jealousy ; but the ending is 
all that could be hoped for, and with the 
last page the reader realizes that another 
king has been hiding in the chamber — the 
king that men call love. The characters 
are drawn with that simplicity of art which 
is so closely akin to nature, and the frame- 
work of the story, with its introduction of 
bits of peasant life, notably in connection 
with a harvest supper and the Christmas 
revels, forms an eflfective and picturesque 
background for the development of the 
central motive. Mr. Raymond has an in- 
imitable style, as fresh and unconventional 
as the scenes that he describes ; he has, 
too, a keen sense of dramatic situation ; 
and his humor and pathos are alike spon- 
taneous. This volume, which forms the 
first in the newly-projected Iris series, is 
daintily got up, with illustrations by Wal- 
ter West.— r^^ Boston Beacon, 

Essays and Studies, By Tohn Churton Col- 
lins. 

There are more points than one In Mr. 
Churton Collins which make him an inter- 
esting critic. In the first place, he knows 
his classics; and though it is not custom- 
arv nowadays to indorse Dr. Folliott's iter- 
ation of ** Greek, Greek, Greek," as the 
unum necessarium^ if it is necessary any- 
where it certainly is in criticism. He 
knows at least some parts of English liter- 
ature very well, and is something of a 



specialist in Italian, an acquirement not 
so common as it used to be, and for that 
very reason specially useful to a critic of 
English in past days. Also Mr. Collins 
writes well and carefully, though rather 
hardly and with something of lack in ease, 
springiness, unction. But what makes 
him particularly interesting is his main- 
tenance in full reality of a critical attitude 
which is now mostly a tradition. It is not 
exactly that Mr. Collins is more opinion- 
ated than other people; other critics 
would probably not have to go far from 
their own doors to find his equal, at 
least, in that respect. But his opinion- 
ated ness is of a kind which is not just 
now fashionable. Nowadays we are 
most of us rather apt to say, with more 
or less politeness, according to nature 
and education, " I give this as my opin- 
ion; it is only my opinion, of course, 
and has no other value; but, privately, 
I think any one but a fool will take that 
value as a gilt-edged security." The 
older fashion was not ostensibly to g^ve 
the critic's personal warranty, but to as- 
sume that his opinion was that of the 
or bis terrarum, that there was no possi- 
bility of salvation outside of it, and that 
anybody who did not choose to accept 
it ought to be delivered over to the secu- 
lar arm. Of these two attitudes (which 
of course the foregoing sentences de- 
signedly exaggerate and caricature) the 
latter, beyond all question, is that to 
which Mr. Churton Collins is most in- 
clined. Thus, for instance, he speaks 
of **the wretched cant now so much 
in vogue about * art for art's sake.' " 
Now, of course, you may cant about any- 
thing. But the doctrine of "art for art's 
sake " is neither more or less cant, or 
liable to cant, than any other doctrine 
or position which admits of argument 
for and against, which is capable of be- 
ing overstrained and misapplied, but 
which, rightly held and intelligently 
limited, contains, like most doctrines, 
its portion of truth. But it would not 
suit Mr. Collins to allow this. Indeed, 
in his way of criticism, there are very 
few allowances, provisos, or guards. 
He is entirely free from that malady of 
" thinking what the other fellow will 
say" which we have heard charged 
against critics of a stamp different from 
his, even when they had the repute of 
being tolerably sure of themselves. And, 
indeed, if you have made up your mind 
that ** the other fellow " is a wretched 
canter, why bother yourself about him ? 

Of this method or attitude the essays 
given in the present volume (with the 
exception of the very agreeable paper 
on *'Menander" with which it con 
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:lade8, and which is rather a compte 
rendu than a controversial or dogmatic 
discourse; give excellent examples, some- 
times charged less, sometimes more, with 
the main peculiarity. The opening paper, 
that on "Dryden," is one of the best. 
When it appeared, now a good many 
years ago, everybody who knew any- 
thing about the subject recogpiized it as 
an admirable piece of work of its kind. 
It has indeed both the merits and the 
defects of Mr. Collins's special model, 
Macaulay, who, though he has been 
sometimes more closely imitated in mere 
tricks of style, has never had so faithful 
a follower in spirit and in the whole 
scheme of essay-procedure. — Gborgb 
Saintsbury, in The Bookman, 

The German UnivernHes. Their Character 
and Historical Development. By Fred- 
erick Paulsen. Authorized Translation 
by Edward Delavan Perry, with an In- 
troduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Educational traditions are to be re- 
spected. We follow them in a certain 
measure. If 150 years ago we inclined 
toward English models in the shaping of 
our universities, within the last half-cen- 
tury we have been more subjected to Ger- 
man influences. We have been in closest 
rapport with the individuality of Heidel- 
berg and GOttingen, but of late it is the 
brilliancy of the work done in Berlin which 
has most attracted us. It is in the main 
for the practical work done by its special- 
ists that the great German schools have 
excited our admiration. Hence to-day the 
strongly marked German influence. Some- 
how or other French learning does not im- 
pose on us. We do not appreciate it as 
fully as it deserves. Our population is 
more German in origin than French, and 
perhaps on that account French brilliancy 
is less at home. 

The marked differences between German 
and English universities the author ex- 
plains in this way : '* In Oxford and Cam- 
bridge there are admirable scholars, yet' 
no one would call the English universities 
the representatives of the scientific work 
of the nation." Some of the greatest of 
Englishmen, as Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Macaulay, of recent date, or Bentham, 
Grote, or Gibbon, of the past, were men 
who stood outside oi the universities. To- 
day neither do Americans nor Englishmen 
attach any marked importance to a man's 
work because he is a professor in a college 
or university. It is a patent of the nobil- 
ity of learning which we do not accept on 
its face. ** In Germany, on the contrary, 
the presumption is justified that all uni- 
versity teachers are scientific investigators, 
that all who are» strictly speaking, scholars. 



are university professors." ' " When, in 
German V," writes Prof. Paulsen, " we 
speak of a great scholar, the question soon 
follows : At what university is he ? " 

In his introduction Mr. Butler shows 
what are the distinctions between the func- 
tions of the college and the university. 
Certainly we arrogate to ourselves any 
number of universities in the United States, 
and according to the statistics we had, five 
years ago, not less than 134 universities — 
on paper, that is« on letter-heads. There 
were seven in Illinois, but Kansas was 
ahead by one, and Texas had also eight 
of them. 

Perhaps if the German university is to 
be taken as a model there exists elsewhere 
no institution exactly similar to it. If it 
is exceptional, that is no reason why we 
Americans, as Mr. Butler says, should 
imitate it. Very certainly we could not. 
** The American university may, or rather 
must, learn the lessons that its German 
predecessor has to teach, but it should be 
expected to develop also characteristics 
peculiar to itself. In order to become 
great, indeed in order to exist at all, a 
university must represent the national life 
and minister to it." A great school of 
learning must, then, be in touch with the 
social life of the country in which it exists, 
and so we neither ought to try to follow 
the precise German university nor the 
English one. If the essay were ever made, 
after much waste of energy a dead failure 
would be the result. We do have univer- 
sities, and, singularly, excellent ones in 
the United States, and they have been 
made pliant, so as to fit into the wants of 
the people and students. . . . 

Prof. Paulsen, in describing the German 
universities, dwells on their general char- 
acter and their development. The German 
one, when compared with the old English 
and French ones, was typically indigenous 
to Germany and the neighboring countries, 
Austria, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and Scandinavia. It kept to a middle 
ground between the French and English 
forms. It was a State institution, founded 
and maintained by it, and subject to its 
control. It cannot be said that Germany 
at the beginning was a centre of learning. 
There used to be an ancient proverb which 
says : ** The Italians have the papacy, the 
Germans the empire, and the French the 
learning." For manv centuries Germany 
was, however, a passive State— or Prussia 
was — until the time of Frederick, but 
nevertheless the universities formed the 
real focus of national life. The history of 
the German university in the Middle Ages 
began when there was a struggle for 
knowledge. Paris was at first the great 
seat of the "new theological and philo- 
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sophical speculation." The Germans in a 
measure copied the early French models, 
and there was something in imitation of 
the Bolognese school. The oldest German 
university of Prague is of 1348 ; then fol- 
lows the Vienna one of 1365. Heidelberg's 
date is 1385. There were seven univer- 
sities during this early period, and five of 
them now exist. . . . 

The advantages of the German lecture 
system were never better presented than 
by Prof. Paulsen. He has produced an 
excellent book, sagaciously written in the 
true, quiet, and philosophical German 
method — but in many ways, as Mr. Butler 
intimates, we do not want to copy either 
Heidelberg, GGttingen, or Berlin, nor, as 
for that, Oxford or Cambridge. — The New 
. York Times, 

Japhet in Search of a Father, By Capt. 

Marryat. Illustrated by Henry M. 

Brock. With an Introduction by David 

Hannay. 

Uniform with their new issue of Maria 
Edgeworth's stories the Macmillans pub- 
lish this Ifamous adaptation of the ma- 
chinery of the Spanish picarosa romance 
to English common life in the beginning 
of the present century. The period of 
Marryat's Japhet is not definitely stated. 
It was written in 1836, but the incidents 
must be imagined to occur before the in- 
troduction of the railroad and after the 
establishment of the two-penny post, which 
must have been in John Palmer's time, 
1 782-1 800. Mr. Brock's pictures preserve 
the eccentric fashions of the first twenty 
years of the century. They are drawn 
with much spirit, and are generally ser- 
viceable as illustrations, though Japhet's 
remarkable personal beauty, of which he 
says so much, is not apparent in his various 
likenesses, and Gen. de Benyon looks too 
much like a New England whaling Cap- 
tain. . . . 

The reading of Japhet in Search of a 
Father^ in this handsome new shape, is 
as pleasing an occupation for the leisure 
hour as we have found in many a day. It 
would be expecting too much to look for a 
renewal of the delight that the book af- 
forded in one's boyhood. The mature 
reader is apt to be more critical than usual 
when he reverts to the old stories that 
charmed his youth. But *' Japhet" bears 
the test very well. The interest is well 
sustained, for the movement never flags, 
at least not until the last third of the book, 
when Marryat began slowly to point a 
moral with which to adorn his tale. 

That this was essential cannot be denied. 
Until page 244 (of the present edition), 
Japhet is a conceited young scoundrel. 
His success has been prodigious, yet gen- 



erosity is his only palpable virtue. He \» 
vain and dishonest. He has interested 
us, but we have admired him only for his 
courage and his ready wit. He belongs to 
the genus of unprincipled adventurers. 
He talks of his conscience, but his faith in 
it is a part of his vanity; it seems to the 
reader an unknown quantity. He is proud 
because he is not a blackmailer and that 
he has wit enough to elude the law. When 
he escapes from the cellar in Ireland, with 
the knowledge that Fleta is the daughter 
of Sir William De Clare and heir to his 
estate, he also knows that his own father's 
name is De Benyon, and that the means 
are at hand to prove his origin. The 
astute reader can account in no other way 
for the discovery of the De Benyon packet 
among the papers of the deceased aunt of 
Mr. Cophagus. Indeed, the sudden an- 
nouncement of the humble little Smithfield 
apothecary's relationship to the aristocracy 
is clearly a strong note of preparation. 

But Marryat had surely overstepped 
himself, or else tardily resolved to give a 
moral tone to his book. His hero must 
have great reverses, must suffer poverty 
and shame, and be brought to repentance. 
Consequently, when Japhet returns to 
London, his best friend, Harcourt, who 
advised him to deny the stories current 
about his supposititious great fortune, 
cuts his acquaintance — the amiable Har- 
court, who both before and after that oc- 
currence is the most sentimentally honor- 
able of men. Consequently, Japhet gam- 
bles away his property and is snubbed by 
Windermear and Masterton, the latter of 
whom sneers at him for fancying himself 
related to the De Benyons, when Masterton 
himself suggested the relationship. 

It was, seemingly, a difficult task for 
Marryat to get over the difficulties in his 
way in this Intermediate part of his narra- 
tive; but having accomplished it, he soon 
recovered his old swing, and incident foI« 
lows incident in brave succession, while 
the denouement is ingenious and interest- 
ing. Taphet's morals are certainly im- 
proved under the ministrations of the 
pretty Quakeress, whose development into 
the best-dressed woman in London society 
is pleasantly described. 

The style is never good, but the narra- 
tive is always full of spirit. It is amusing 
to note how little attention Marryat paid 
to details. The work must have been done 
at hot speed, for Midshipman Easy^ The 
Pirate, and The Three Cutlers were pub- 
lished in the same year as Japhet. The 
careful reader is naturally annoyed when 
the gentleman for whom the letter ad- 
dressed to *•!. N." was intended turns out 
to be Mr. E^tcourt; when Timothy's ac- 
count of his experiences with the murder- 
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oas g3rpsy is muddled out of all coherencT; 
when Gen. De Benyon is named first Wil- 
liam and then Edmund; when Bill Ogle 
becomes Benjamin Ogle in one short page, 
and, worst of all, when the immortal 
weaver of Athens is called in a chapter 
heading *' William Bottom." But those 
are all trifles that do not greatly mar a 
sprightly story that never was meant to 
be taken very seriously. — The New York 
Times, 

The Foundaticms of Belief : being Notes intro^ 
duciory to the Study of Theology, By the 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
In the best line of poetry which Mr. 
Lewis Morris ever wrote he described Soc- 
rates as making it his great work in life 
to "doubt our doubts away." That may 
be said to be a terse description of Mr. 
Balfour's method of introducing his read- 
ers to the study of theology. He shows 
them first that the most far-reaching form 
of scepticism, that form of it which rep- 
resents the origin of all things as laid m 
the original existence of physical forces 
not pervaded by any essential reason or 
purpose, is open to difficulties of the very 
same kind as, though of a very much more 
obstinate character than, those which be- 
set the theologian who attributes the evils 
of creation to the initiation of a good 
purpose, and the pangs of our mortal lot 
to the travail of a long gestation. To 
these " Notes," as Mr. Balfour modestly 
calls them, he brings, moreover, a power 
of felicitous illustration which gives them 
more than half their value. It is of no 
little use, for the purposes of mankind at 
large, to make thoughts as deep as Bishop 
Butler's so striking that they are remem- 
bered as easily by the form into which 
they are thrown, as they are by the sub- 
stance and the drift of them when you 
come to appreciate these adequately. 
When Mr. Balfour tells us, as we have 
formerly quoted him in these columns, 
that on the system of Naturalism, i.e. of the 
assumed evolution of all that is spiritual 
out of mean and purely physical qual- 
ities. Nature, ''indifferent to our happi- 
ness, indifferent to our morals, but sedu- 
lous of our survival, commends disinter- 
ested virtue to our practice by decking it 
out in all the splendor which the specifically 
ethical sentiments alone are capable of 
supplying " (p. 17), and so lures us on into 
actions which are not generally for our 
personal good, but only, like '* the blotches 
on the beetle's back," '* protective " of the 
race, he shows us, as very few of the rea- 
soners on this class of subjects have 
shown us, how impossible it is for those 
who have detected the illusion by which we 
are betrayed into what we imagined to be 



holiness, to pursue perseveringly the track 
on which the system of Nature had 
launched us. On that system, indeed, 
reason must be conceived as constantly 
employed in breaking down the very foun- 
dations on which Nature had previously 
built up the ** evolution " of what is most 
beneficial to the prospects of our race; 
and philosophy becomes the mere detect- 
ive process by which we unveil the fraud 
of our education and expose the mislead- 
ing promises by which we had been 
tempted to benefit the body politic at our 
own expense. As Mr. Balfour shows us, 
the system of deception by which, on the 
naturalistic hypothesis, we are entrapped 
into doing what we have no really sound 
motive for doing, begins at the very be- 
ginning, when we are persuaded, by a sys- 
tem of which fatalism is the master-key, 
to imagrine ourselves free. In a most sub- 
tle and lucid note (pp. 22, 23) he remarks 
that it would be far easier, if there were 
no obstinate protest against it in the hu- 
man mind, to show reasons for believing 
in the absolute uniformity of Nature from 
the inside of consciousness rather than from 
observation, since we seldom find external 
Nature perfectly uniform, — indeed, gener- 
ally find her aiming apparently at a uni- 
formity which she does not reach, — while 
our own motives for acting as we do are 
simple compared with the complexity of 
those processes by which the external or- 
der of Nature is controlled. So that but 
for the deep-seated delusion of free-will, 
— as on the naturalistic system it must be 
regarded, — we should have found the clue 
to the great naturalistic dogma of the ab- 
solute uniformity of Nature in our own 
hearts, whereas it has been that deep- 
seated delusion that we ourselves are free, 
which has induced us to believe that the 
universe has its origin in some great vo» 
litions of like character to our own, — 
volitions that have the power to play va- 
riations even on natural laws. And in- 
deed, as Mr. Balfour shows us, Naturalism 
ought, if it had been effective for the pur- 
pose of entrapping us into irrational self- 
denials for the good of the race, to have 
eliminated the philosophers who expose 
these little tricks and illusions by which 
these useful errors have been fostered. 
The supposed discovery that we are not 
free, that there is no such thing as virtue 
and responsibility, that we are the slaves 
of an iron system of force, is one which 
we ought never to have been allowed to 
make, if Naturalism were not to under- 
mine itself. For on the system of Natu- 
ralism, philosophy is the great bane of the 
elaborate network of illusion by which we 
have been tempted to put the welfare of 
others before our own. What does Nat- 
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uralism, then, as develc^d by reason, 
teach us ? It teaches us, as Mr. Balfour 
shows in a magnificent passage, what 
should undo all the delusions by which it 
had at first persuaded us to enjoy the task 
of forming great societies and helping 
each other to dream of noble deeds. . . • 
Perhaps the most original of the negative 
portions of Mr. Balfour's book is his dem- 
onstration of the entirely subordinate part 
which human reason (used in the narrow 
sense of reasoning) plays in the develop- 
ment of human life, and that not only on 
the Naturalistic hypothesis on which hu- 
man reason is a mere late "sport" as it 
were of the great forces of Nature,. but in 
truth and fact. . . . The general drift of 
his reasoning is this, — Naturalism defined 
as what has usually been called Material- 
ism, namely, the reference of all we are 
and do and think to purely physical causes, 
is full of self-contradictions; and if we 
are content to rest on that, we are content 
to rest on a network of inconsistent and 
mutually destructive conceptions. But 
even if we are not content to rest on that, 
and pass on to find out for ourselves a 
basis of thought which takes for granted 
that human needs (as distinct from mere 
desires) have some corresponding satisfac- 
tion in the objective system of the uni- 
verse, we cannot promise ourselves any- 
thing like- certitude. "Certitude indeed 
is found to be the child, not of reason, but 
of custom; and if we are less perplexed 
about the creed on which we are hourly 
called to act, than upon those which do 
not touch so closely our obvious and im- 
mediate needs, it is not because the ques- 
tion suggested by the former are easier to 
answer, but because as a matter of fact we 
are much less inclined to ask them." (p. 
164). If faith be the principle on which 
we rely whenever we act on what is not 
proved, we act as much on faith when we 
rely on the rising of the sun, for instance, 
as when we rely on the love of God. Only 
we are much more accustomed to find the 
one habit clearly justify itself than the 
other. The pettier habits are always veri- 
fying their own validity. The deeper spirit- 
ual habits are, whether really verified or 
not, much less within the reach of minute 
verification. That is, we take it, the net 
result of Mr. Balfour's teaching, which 
yet all runs in a direction that we may 
thus express, — ' Trust the teaching of 
your spiritual needs no less than of your 
pettier physical needs; you may not find 
the same certitude in the gradual and 
sometimes doubtful verification of the lat- 
ter that you do in the verification of the 
former, but you will gain a growing confi- 
dence in the reality of the objective satis- 
faction provided for these deeper needs 



by the whole system of the universe, and 
a growing unity and harmony in yourself, 
as the consequence of that trust.' . . . 
--The Spectator, 

Honest Money, By Arthur I. Fonda. 

Mr. Fonda's plan is for the substitution 
of United States notes for the circulating 
medium of every sort. These are to be 
issued on a basis of value founded on the 
standard of prices of a number of neces- 
sary articles, as coal, wheat, etc. That is 
to say, the Government agrees to pay on 
demand the current values of its paper 
calculated according to its purchasing pow 
er. Gold and silver are to be regarded as 
bullion, and not as a standard of value. 
This, he holds, will tend to prevent fluctu- 
ations, panics, and general commercial dis- 
aster. We cannot undertake to state his 
arguments, since they are put in a con- 
densed and clear way which -hardly admits 
of any briefer setting forth. Nor do we 
undertake to criticise his scheme, but refer 
the reader to his pages, only sa3ring that 
he is not a financial crank or a visionary 
theorist, but a careful, intelligent, and 
thoughtful writer, whose positions need to 
be weighed very deliberately. 

We trust that this book will be widely 
read by those who are competent to deal 
with the very important topic concerned. 
His idea is to provide a currency at once 
stable and sufliciently elastic, and he ex- 
poses, we think, various popular fallacies 
with no little power and acumen. Whether 
his plan is practicable, is a point on which 
we do not presume to decide. This we do 
venture to say, that the progress of mod- 
ern invention has made very great changes 
in the value of articles formerly station- 
ary or nearly so, and this seems to us to 
be somewhat in the way of getting a true 
value standard on which to found the is- 
sue of national paper. — The Churchman, 

The careful definitions in the first fifty 
pages of this book constitute a valuable 
manual of elementary finance. But the 
chief interest of the reader will centre 
about the " Outline of a New Monetary 
System," which may be briefly stated 
as follows: Proceeding on the principle 
that " the values of all commodities 
constitute the only true standard of 
value," the author recommends that 
a commission select, say, one hun- 
dred commodities whose prices are reg- 
ularly quoted; ascertain the average price 
of each, in its principal markets, for sev- 
eral years past; and construct a table 
showing the amount one dollar would 
have purchased, on the average, of each 
of these commodities, multipljring the re- 
sult in each case by such a figure as would 
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indicate the relative importance in trade. 
. . . The "medium of exchange" would 
be a paper money similar to our present 
greenbacks » except that it would be *' a 
promise to pay definite value^ and not a 
definite quantity of one commodity of un- 
ceruin value." These notes would be is- 
sued as loans on such approved securities 
as would be considered the safest for the 
investments of banks and trust companies, 
the rate of interest being variable^ de- 
creasing as prices tended to fall, and in- 
creasing as they tended to rise. The 
author maintains that by this means the 
volume of money, while perfectly elastic, 
would be under complete control; that 
such a plan would not interfere with the 
banking business, but would simply regu- 
late it, on lines somewhat similar to those 
of the clearing-house in the late panic; 
that the notes would always have the 
san^e value; and that no reserve of com* 
modities would be necessary for redemp- 
tion purposes. Gold and silver would 
take rank with other commodities; there 
would be no discrimination. The author 
explains clearly the differences between 
his plan and any " fiat money " or unlimited 
"greenback" proposals. "The values 
of gold and silver would be the only things 
affected by the change." The merits and 
objections are considered, and the plan is 
left with us without any undue prejudice 
either way. If the reader does not agree 
with the author's conclusions, he will 
surely feel that he has received a new 
light upon this much-vexed question.^ 
Public Opinion, 

The Chronicles of Froissart, Translated 
by John Bourchier, Lord Bemers. Ed- 
ited and reduced into one volume by G. 
C. Macaulay, formerly Fellow of Trinitv 
College. Cambridge. (The Globe Edi- 
tion.) 

Here is a very happy thought, very 
happily realized. Everybody is presumed 
to have read Froissart, and, in the sense 
of reading the whole of Froissart, the pre- 
sumption is generally erroneous. Nobody 
has time to read the whole of Froissart. 
If anybody had, the time would be mis- 
spent, for it must be confessed that his 
Chronicles contain very much that is of 
little importance and of less interest. Yet 
if any one would acquire a true historical 
spirit, he must read something more than 
the compendious volumes which are called 
histories; he must read the writings of 
contemporaneous authors and learn to 
form from them his own conclusions 
Unless he does something of that kind, he 
will never be able to make due allowance 
for the unconscious bias and involuntary 
half-sightedness of historians, which so 



often justify the saying of a famous states* 
man, " I never read history, because I 
know it to be false." There is another 
good reason for reading Froissart — namely, 
that the English translation of the old 
Frenchman is a recognized English classic. 
John Bourchier, Lord Berners (or Barnes, 
as it was often written), was bom in 1467 
or 1469, of a distinguished ancestry. He 
enjoyed high favor at the court of Henry 
VII., and he was present with bluff King 
Harry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
He made many translations of notable for* 
eign works into English, but it is probable 
that he was better satisfied with his ver- 
sion of Froissart than with any of hit 
other works. He had the great advantage 
of living near to the time of the chroni' 
cler; but he labored under two decided 
disadvantages, in the bad condition of the 
original text of Froissart, and the unset- 
tled sute of the English language at that 
time. His translation was loose, some- 
times careless, even inaccurate ; but for 
all that, it is, generally speaking, a true 
and trusty version of the original, and as 
a specimen of the English of the reign of 
Henry VIII., nothing could be better. 

The editor of the present Globe Edition 
has used excellent judgment in the omis- 
sion of many chapters from the too-volu- 
minous chronicles of Froissart ; but in 
every case he has given a brief summary 
of the contents of the omitted chapter, so 
that the history is carried continuously on, 
and the whole substance of it is contained 
in a single volume of less than five hun- 
dred pages. He has modernized the 
spelling of Lord Berners ; and, of course, 
he has corrected misprints and errors of 
punctuation ; and he has done good ser- 
vice by bringing proper names into an in- 
telligible and consistent form. Beyond 
these emendations, however, the text has 
been left in its original form ; " the style, 
with all its strange irregularity and care- 
lessness, remains unchanged, the mistakes 
of translators are reproduced, to be cor- 
rected only in the notes, if they are suffi- 
ciently important, and the division into 
chapters and headings of chapters is re- 
tained." An excellent but brief introduc- 
tion, a full table of contents, and a suffi- 
cient glossary of obsolete words supply 
all that the reader can want for the enjoy- 
ment of the Chronicles. Very high praise 
is due to the editor for a piece of first-rate 
and most judicious work.— 7*^ Church 
Standard. 

Thi Tale of Chloe^The House on the Beach 
— The Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper, By George Meredith. 
It is so long since Mr. Meredith's " lost 

stories," as they have been called, origi* 
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nally appeared in the pages of a now ex- 
tinct review that in their present form they 
come with something of the freshness of 
new work. Some persons, it is true, are 
possessors of copies of the review^ontain- 
ing the stories, and some others are the 
owners of cheap " pirated " copies, and, in 
the unusual circumstance, their patronage 
of the ** pirate " is far from being inexcus- 
able; but the body of Meredithians has 
grown so considerably within recent years 
that a number of readers have keenly felt 
the want of tales of which they have heard 
so much. At length they are in our hands 
in a fitting form, and should meet with a 
cordial reception from Mr. Meredith's ad- 
mirers, for not seldom they show the bril- 
liant writer quite at his best. The last of 
the stories in this volume, which, in our 
view, stands first in point of merit, is a 
delicious piece of comedy — such a piece of 
comedy as could have been written by no 
other than the author of the Egoist, Gen- 
eral Ople is not, it is true, altogether as is 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, but he is never- 
theless an admirably sketched example of 
the egoist; we never lose, however, our 
affection for him, and this alone would 
dififerentiate him from Sir Willoughby, for 
whom surely no reader ever felt any great 
sympathy. The Tale of Chloe is scarcely 
less remarkable, but where the former 
gives us a perfect example of fine comedy, 
the latter is deeply tragic, although it is 
not wanting in those strokes of the comic 
muse which are not far to seek in all Mr. 
Meredith's fiction. The House oh the Beach^ 
with much in it that is characteristic of the 
author, does not impress us so favorably 
as do its companions. . . . 

A large number of the admirers of Mr. 
Meredith's genius will welcome the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the issue of this volume 
of filling a long-vacant place on the shelf 
which holds The Egoist, The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, and close upon a dozen 
other remarkable novels by the same um-^ 
ihoT.^The Publishers' Circular, 

A House of Gentlefolk, A Novel. By Ivan 
Turgenev. Translated from the Russian 
by Constance Garnett. 
^' ** Where Love is, there is God," a cele- 
brated saying of Tolstoi's cannot strictly 
be affirmed as the motto of this story, the 
second volume in the new English trans- 
lation of Turgenev's novels. There is 
love, indeed, plenty of it, wild, passionate, 
and pure, but it leads not to God or to heav- 
en, but rather to that new place of torment ' 
invented by the revisers, Sheol. In 
** Rudin " a graphic portrait was painted 
by Turgenev (as Miss Garnett prints his 
name) of the windy, over-cultured, theo- 



retical, muddle-headed Russian, the specu- 
lative lobe of whose brain had been swollen 
by contact with anarchic fires like the liver 
of a goose in preparation for its conversion 
into pdt^defoiegras. Rudin was the tjrpical 
Russian ranter, full of eloquence, full of 
reading and travel and beautiful rhetoric 
as any Gorgias of Plato or any bel-esprit of 
ancient Athens or Versailles ; his talk is 
delightful and is as musical as all the winds 
let loose from the Temple of ^olus ; but 
it is mere talk, mere aura, which so easily 
converts itself into oration, Rudin is a per- 
sonified interrogation-point, an incarnated? 
standing at the cross-roads and fixing every 
traveller with fierce inquiry. There is no 
Love in the man : that god is not in his 
pantheon. His numerous opportunities 
are thrown away, and yet he is far from 
exemplifying Voltaire's maxim that the 
finest dramas are those in which there is 
no love. 

But in A House of Gentlefolk, Love is all 
in all, mistaken, suffering, yet of the sort 
that knows no oblivion. Several admir- 
able characters counterfoil each other in 
the book, and are wrought out with a dis- 
tinctness far superior to that revealed in 
** Rudin," who is the only character one 
clearly remembers in the prior volume. 
Lavretsky is as typical a Slav as Rudin, 
but he is as distinct from him as a slow, 
halting, sluggish yet burning Hephaestus 
is from a winged Mercury, just descended 
from a temple-top with a message from on 
high. Intensely interesting is the unfold- 
ing of this poor, wretched, neglected, ill- 
educated boy of half-peasant blood into a 
strong, impassioned, noble, and philan^ 
thropic man, who does the deeds of Faust 
in the second part of Goethe's great trag- 
edy without having touched the innumer- 
able chords of sin in its first part. Lisa is 
his female counterpart, a lovely example 
of the passive, silent yet high-strung Rus- 
sian gentlewoman, brought tip in a country 
town to love, to study, and to pray, just as 
Varvira, her and his evil genius, is a cap- 
itally delineated type of the **fast," galli- 
cized Russian adventuress, whose moral 
nature is a perfect Sahara, where nothing 
but thirst and voluptuousness burn and 
glitter, ultimately drying up all springs of 
refreshment and love in her husband, 
Lavretsky. Panshin and Marfa vary this 
trio with their highly Individualized char- 
acter-play and bring before us a ** house of 
dragons " where aU the fountains of hu- 
man activity — ^passion, jealousy, intrigue, 
music, art — play like the Grandes Eaux at 
Versailles and toss up rainbows or lurid 
lights on their dancing sprays. Miss 
Gamett'8 translation is excellent. — The 
Critic. 
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Economic Classics, Edited by W. J. Ashley. 
Select chapters and passages from the 
"Wealth of Nations" of Adam Smith, 
1776. The first six chapters of the 
** Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation " of David Ricardo, 18 16. 
It would be hard, if not quite impossible, 
to speak too highly in praise of the idea 
w^hich conceived, or of the care and scholar- 
ship which has prepared, or of the artistic 
and common sense which has controlled 
the manufacture of these first two volumes 
of the Economic Classics, There are many 
advantages in an unabridged text, what- 
ever the subject, and there is always 
danger of misunderstanding the meaning 
of a passage out of its proper surroundings. 
But unabridged texts are sometimes out of 
print, and reprints are, for the most part, 
cheap in one way or another, as well as in 
price, and they are rarely, outside of litera- 
ture, worth reading as a whole. The stu- 
dent must be told what to read and what 
to skip if he is ever to have time to do 
, more than has already been done by his 
teachers. Professor Ashley of Harvard 
has selected the most significant passages 
from the economic classics of the last hun- 
dred years of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mal- 
thus, Mun, Child, Turgot, Quesnal, Ro- 
scher, etc., etc., for the use of students of 
the development of economic theory. 
There are few notes, and a short introduc- 
tion gives the text and the author their 
place in history. The manufacture of the 
books is all that the student could ask for. 
Flexible covers, which will stand much 
use, a sensible binding, good type and 
paper — it is hard to say what could be 
wished different. Even the price is just 
low enough — not so cheap that the owner 
half loses the sense of value in his posses- 
sion.— yi^wma/ of Education, 

The Honour of Savelli. By S. Levett 
Yeats. (Town and Country Library.) 
The field of historical fiction is a wide 

one, and there is room in it for many 



brilliant novelists, yet as a matter of 
fact it is in the present day but sparsely 
occupied. Since the days of Scott and 
Bulwer Lytton the general public has 
not manifested any great avidity for 
the historical romance, and several 
graphic pens enamoured of this sphere 
have followed the leadership of Mr. 
Henty, and devoted their talent to the 
delectation of schoolboys. But with 
Mr. Stanley Weyman's advent the slum* 
bering enthusiasm for the romance of 
history that lay somewhere latent in 
the British character leaped into sud- 
den and vigorous life. For some time 
this magician who conjures out of the 
buried past a thrilling and palpitating 
present has had a monopoly of honor. 
Now, however, a new writer named 
S. Levett Yeats has entered the lists 
with an Italian story of the period of 
the Borgias, written before the author 
had read A Gentleman of France, And 
indeed, if proof were needed, in addition 
to the author's disclaimer of plagiarism 
from that notable novel, the book under 
review bears strong indirect testimony to 
the truth of Mr. Levett Yeats's state- 
ment. The fact that it contains an in- 
cident exactly similar in essential points 
to that in which Gaston de Marsac so 
greatly distinguished himself goes far to 
show that Mr. Weyman's book was un- 
known to Mr. Yeats. For no copyist in 
his senses would be so rash as to court de- 
tection by appropriating the main incident 
of a popular romance. 

Mr. Yeats has, moreover, a still stronger 
support to his claim to originality. The 
multiplicity of other incidents in which his 
story abounds, the freedom and dash of 
his recital, and the general ability shown 
in the handling of his characters and in 
the quality of his style are his strongest 
credentials. The man who wrote the rat- 
tling good story of The Honour of Savelli 
did not need to copy. — The Literary 
World (London), 
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Books of the Month. 



At Others Saw Him. A Retrospect. a.d. 
54. (Houghton. Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

Baldwin.— Choice Eng^lith Ljrics. Edited 
by James Baldwin, Ph.D. (Silver. Burdett 
& Co.) istno. Cloth, pp. 368. f i.oo. 

Baldwin. — Mental DeTelopment in the 
Child and the Race. Methods and Pro- 
cesses. By James Mark Baldwin, Ph.D., 
Stuart Professor of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. Princeton College. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 496. $2.60. If//. 

Bangs— The Idiot. By John Kendrick 
Bangs, author of "Coffee and Repartee," 
"Three Weeks in Politics," etc. Illus- 
trated. (Harper & Bros.) i6mo. Cloth. 
9 1. 00. 

Bates.— New Recitations for Infants^ con- 
taining over forty recitations, with actions 
for children of four, five, and six years of 
age. By Lois Bates. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 68. 50 cents. 

Beesly.— Ballads and Other Verse. By 
A- H. Beesly. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) i8mo. Cloth, pp. 170. |i.75- 

Benson. — Lyrics. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. (Macmillan & Co.) Fcap. 8vo. 
Buckram, uncut edges, pp. 189. (1.75. 

Benson.— The Final Passorer. Vol. II. 
The Upper Chamber. By the Rev. R. M. 
Benson. M.A. Part i. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 457. 
fi.75. 

Bettany.—A Popular History of the Ref- 
ormation and Modem Protestantism. 
By G. T. Bettany. M.A., B.Sc. With 
many illustrations. (Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den. Ltd.) Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. 5x8. 
f2.oo. 

Bolles.— Chocoma's Tenants. Poems by 

Frank Bolles. With eight illustrations. 
(Houghton. Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, 
gilt top. f i.oo. 

Breckenridgb. — ^The Canadian Banking 
System, X8X7-Z890. By Roeliff Morton 
Breckenridge, Ph.D., sometime Seligman 
Fellow in Economics, Columbia College. 
Being Volume X, Nos. i, 2, and 3, of the 
Publications of the American Economic 
Association. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
pp. 476. Paper. $1.50; cloth, $2.50. li^/. 



Buchanan.— Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 
Buchanan. With 36 Diagrams. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 208. 
$1.50. 

Burke.— A History of Spain from the Ear- 
lier Times to the Death of Ferdinand the 
Catholic By Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A 
In two volumes. With maps. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 384, 355. 
fio.50. 

BuRNHAM.— Miss Bag^g's Secretary. A 
West Point Romance. By Clara Louise 
Bumham, author of ** Sweet Clover,*' etc. 
Riverside Paper Series. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) i6mo. Paper. 50 cents. 

BiTRNS. — The Lyric Poems of Robert 
Bums. Edited by Ernest Rhys. With 
etched Portrait of Burns. The Lvrie P^ts, 
(Macmillan & Co.) x6mo. Cloth, gilt top. 
pp. 243. f I.oo. 

Carrington.— Beacon Li^ts of Patriot- 
ism; or. Historic Incentives to Virtue and 
Good Citizenship. By Heniy B. Carring- 
ton, U.S.A., LLD. (Silver, Burden \ 
Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 443. $1.25. 

Cervantes. — The Ingrenious Gentleman 
Don Quixote of La Mancha. Vol. I. 
By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Done 
into English, with Notes, Original and 
Selected, by Henry Edward Watts. To be 
completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Large crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Each, I2.00. 

CHAMBias.- The Story of the Stars. By 
G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., author of 
" Handbook of Descriptive and Practical 
Astronomy," etc. With 24 Illustrations. 
Library of Useful Stories, (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 30 cents. 

C>IAUCER.— The Complete Works of Geof- 
frey Chancer. ' Edited bv the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat. Litt.D., LL.b.. Ph.D. GMe 
Edition, (Macmillan & Co.) In one vol. 
Large i2mo. Cloth, pp. 921. $1.75. 

Coffin.— The Daughters of the Rerolo- 
tion. By Charles Carleton Coffin, author 
of "The Boys of '76/' "The Drum-beat 
of the Nation," etc. With many illustra- 
tions. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, fi.50. 
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. Corpus Poetanun L«tinonim» a ae aliisqne 
denuo recognitorum, et breri lectionum 
varietate instnictorum. Edidit Johannes 
Percival Postgaie. Part II« completing 
Vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.) Omtmis.'- 
Propertius, by the Editor; Ovid, by G. A, 
Dayies, G. M. Edwards, Prof. A. E. Hous- 
man, S. G. Owen, and Prof. Palmer. 
Large post 8vo. Paper. $2.75, m^. 
Parts I and II complete in one yolume, 
bound in half doth. $6.50, nrt, 

CouPERUS.— Majesty. A Novel. By Louis 
Coupems. Translated by A. Teixeira de 
Mattos and Ernest Dowson. (D. Appleton 
&Co.) lamo. Cloth. |i.oo. 

Crmghton.— Persecution and Tolerance. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge in 1893- 
94. By M. Creighton. D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 140. ti-aS- 

Crociostt. — Bog-Myrtle and Peat. By 
S. R. Crockett. Uniform with *' The Lilac 
Sunbonnet." (D. Appleton & Co.) Cloth. 
♦1.50. 

Cross and Bevan.— Cellnlote. An Outline 
of the Chemistry of the Structural Elements 
of Plants, with reference to their Natural 
History and Industrial Uses. By C. F. 
Cross, E. J. Bevan, and C. Beadle. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 320. $4*oo» «^« 

CuTTs.— St. Augustine of Canterbury. By 
Rev. E. L. Cuiu. With Portrait. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) ismo. Cloth. |i.oo. 

Davis.— The Union Pacific Railway. A 

Study in Railway Politics, History, and 
Economics. By John P. Davis, A.M. 
With Maps. (S. C. Griggs & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

Datis.— The Elements of Inductive Lc^c 
By Noah K. Davis, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; author of "The 
Elements of Deductive Logic," etc. (Hai^ 
per & Bros.) ismo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Davis.— The Princess Aline. A Story. By 
Richard Harding Davis, author of " Van 
Bibber, and Others," etc. Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson. (Harper &|Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth. $i.S5. 

Dbfor— The Romances and Narratives of 
Daniel Defoe. (In Sixteen Volumes.) 
Edited by George A. Aitkcn. Vol. I. The 
Life and SnrprMing Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe. Vol. II. The Farther Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Cmsoe. Vol. III. 



The Serious Reflections of Robinson 
Cmsoe. With an etched Portrait of De- 
foe, and 9 Photogravures by J. B. Yeats. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Each, $1.00. 
Tke^ three volumes not sold separately. — A 
Limited Edition is published on larger and 
thicker paper; bound in art canvas, gilt 
top. 3 volumes. Each, $5.00. 

De Queiros. — Dragon's Teeth. A Novel. 
By Eca de Queiros. Translated from the 
Portuguese by Mary J. Serrano. Riverside 
Paper Series, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
i6mo. Paper. 50 cents. 

De Tablry. — Poems» Dramatic and Lyri- 
cal. Second Series. By Lord De Tabley. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt. pp. 160. $3.oa 

De Tinsbau.— A Forgotten Debt. Trans- 
lated from the French of L6on de Tinseau,, 
by Florence B. Gilmour. Authorized edi- 
tion. (The }. B. Lippincott Co.) lamo. 
Cloth, pp. 381. $1.00. 

Down.— Gallia. By M^nie Muriel Dowie, 
author of " A Girl in the Karpathians.'' 
lApfincotts Series of Select Novels, (The 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) ismo. pp. 31 3^ 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Drinkwatbr. — Three-and-Twenty. By 
Jenny M. Drinkwater. (A. J. Bradley & 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 354. $1.35. 

Dumas.— Episodes from ** Mes Memoirs." 
By Alexandre Dumas. La Poudre de 
Soissons. Edited, with Notes, by Miss H 
M. Creak, B.A. Episodes from Modern 
French Authors, (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) i8mo. Cloth, pp. 108. 40 cents, 
net, 

Eldridge.— The United States Internal 
Revenue Tax System. Comprising all 
Internal Revenue Laws now in force, as 
amended by the Act of August 28, 1894, 
including the Income Tax. With all 
amendments incorporated in their proper 
places, and the whole copiously annotated, 
giving under the appropriate section a 
Digest of the Decisions of the United States 
Courts, the regulations and rulings of the 
Internal Revenue Office, the Treasury 
Department, and the Attorney-General. 
Also including a History of the develop- 
ment of the Internal Revenue Tax System 
since the foundation of the government. 
By Charles Wesley Eldridge, Member of 
the Bar of the Supreme Courts of Massa- 
chusetts and California, and for twenty-five 
years in the Internal Revenue Service. 

J Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
15.00, net. 
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Book Rbviews 



EscLANGOK. — The French Verb Newly 
Treated. An Easy, Uniform, and Syn- 
thetic Method oi its Conjugation. By A. 
Esclangon, Examiner in the University of 
London. (Macmillan & Co.) 4to. Cloth, 
pp. 205. I1.25, Hit. 

EvETTs —The Chnrches and Monasteries 
o^^gTpt and some Neis^hbooring Cotin- 
tries. Attributed to Abii Sftlib, the Ar- 
menian. Translated from the Original 
Arabic by B. T. A. Evetts, M.A., Trinity 
College, Oxford; anthor of '* Rites of the 
Coptic Church," etc. With added Notes 
by Alfred J. Buticr, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow 
of Braseaose College, Oxford, author of 
" The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt." 
With a map. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Buckram, pp. 382. $6.50, fut. 

Four American Universities. Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton and Columbia. By Pro- 
fessors Charles Eliot Norton, Arthur T. 
Hadley, William M. Sloane, and Brander 
Matthews. With many illustrations. 
(Harper & Bros.) 4to. Cloth. $3.50. 

F&ASER. — In Stevenson's Samoa. By 
Marie Fraser. With Frontispiece. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 190. 
80 cents. 

Froissart.— The Chronicles of Proissart. 
Translated by John Bourchier, Lord Ber- 
ners. Edited and Reduced into one Vo- 
lume by G. C. Macaulay, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. GMe Bdi- 
Hon, (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 484. ti-as- 

Glazebrook. — Mechanics. An Elementary 
Text-book, Theoretical and Practical, for 
Colleges and Schools. Dynamics. By R. 
Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 
Cambridge Natural Science Manuals, Phys* 
ical Series, (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 256. $1.25, net. 

Green.— A Short History of the English 
. People. Vol. IV. By John Richard 
Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by 
Mrs. }. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate. 
In four volumes. With colored plates, 
maps, and numerous illustrations. (Har- 
per & Bros.) Royal 8vo. Illuminated 
cloth. $5.00 per volume. 

Hall. — Solutions of the Examples in 
Hall and Knieht's Elementary Trigo- 
nometry. By H. S. Hall, M. A., formerly 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; 
Master of the Military Side, Clifton College. 

S Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 24a. 
^1.90 net, 

Hearn.— Out of the East. Reveries and 
Studies in New Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn, 



author of ** Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,* 
etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth. I1.25. 

Hbnty.— Dorothy's Doid>le. By G. A. 

Henty. RiaUo Series. (Rand. McNally 
& Co.) i2mo. Paper, pp. 334. 50 
cents. 

Herbert. — The Defence of Plerna, X877, 
written by one who took part in it. By 
William V. Herbert. With maps. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloch. pp. 
471. I5.00. 

HiLSY.—A Year's Sermons, based upon 
some of the Scriptures appointed for each 
Sunday Morning. By Richard W. Hilcy, 
D.D. of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford. Vol. I.: 
January to June. Vol. H.: July to De- 
cember. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 336, 381. $2.00 each. 

HoBBEs.— The Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Widcenham. By John Oliver Hob- 
bes. (D. Appleton & Co.) i2mo. Ooch. 
$1.50. 

HoLNUT.— Olympia's Journal. By W. S. 
Holnut. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Buckram, pp. aai. 9i.oa 

Hope. — A Chang[e of Air. By Anthony 
Hope. (J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co.) lamo. 
Paper, pp. 1 59. 35 cents. 

Horace.— The Epodes. Edited, with Notes. 
byT. E. Page, M. A., late Fellow of St, 
John's College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse. MacmiUatiCs 
Ckusical Series, (Macmillan & Co.) i6mo. 
Cloth, pp. 64. 50 cenu, net, 

Huss. — Rational Baildin|r. Beingatrans- 
lation of the Article ** Construction ** in the 
Dicticnnedre Raisonni de I'Arekitectmre 
Ffun^aise of M. Eug^ne-Emmanuel Viol- 
let-le-Duc. By George Martin Huss, Archi- 
tect, Member of the Architectural League 
of New York. With numerous illustia- 
Uons. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 367. (3.0a 

HuTTON.— Literary Landmarks of Jemsa^ 
lem. By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated 
by F. V. Du Mond. (Harper & Bros.) Pbst 
8vo. Cloth, fi.oa 

Ingram.— A History of Slavery and Serf- 
dom. By John Kells Ingram, LL.D., 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
author of "A History of Political Econ- 
omy." (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 285. $1.60, net„ 

Jacobs.— An Inquiry into the Sources 0! 
the History of the Jews in Spain. By 

Joseph Jacobs, Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Academy of History, Madrid, 
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and of the Atnerican Tewish Historical 
Society, Washington. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 263. I1.75. 

jAtaka (The). Translated from the PaH 
under the Superintendence of Prof. E. B. 
CowelL To be published in seven or 
eight volumes. The work will conuin a 
complete translation of the Pali Jataka, or 
'* Buddha Birth-stories,** which are sup- 
posed to be the oldest collection of folk- 
lore stories in enstence. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by Robert Chalmers. 8vo. Cloth. 
$3.25, net. 

J ONES.— A Critical Accoimt of the Phi- 
losophy of Lotze: The Doctrine of 
Thought. By Henry Jones, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, author of ** Browning as 
a Philosophical and Religious Teacher." 
(Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
375. ti.90, net. 

Jones. — Select Passages from Ancient 
Writers Illustrative of the History of 
Greek Sculpture. Edited, with a Trans- 
lation and Notes, by H. Stuart Jones, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; 
late Craven University Fellow; formerly 
Student of the British School at Athens. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 231. 
$2.25, ftet, 

Kanthack and Drysdalb. — ^A Course of 
Elementary Practical Bacteriology, in- 
eluding Baaeriological Analysis and Chem- 
istry. ByA.A.Kanthack,M.D.,M.R.C.P., 
Lecturer on Pathology and Bacteriology, 
and Curator of the Museum, St. Barthol- 
omew's Hospital; and J. H. Drysdale, 
M.B., M.R.C.P., Casualty Physician, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital ; late Demon- 
strator of Bacteriolo^, University College, 
Liverpool. (MacmnUn & Co.) ismo. 
Cloth, pp. 181. fi.io, tut, 

KiDD.— Social Evolution. By Benjamin 
Kidd. Popular edition, with the author's 
latest revisions and new copyright pref- 
ace. (Macmillan & Co.) Paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, $1.50. 

KiNGSLEY.— Silcotc of Silcotes. By Henry 
Kingsley. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 365. $1.25. 

LsLAND. — Son^ of the Sea and Lays of 
the Land. ^ Charles Godfrey Leland. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Decorated linen, 

gilt top. pp. 278. $2.00. 

L18LB.— The Evolution of Spiritual Man. 
By William M. Lisle. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.) i2mo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 209. 
$1.50. 



Long.— Miss Cherry-Blossom of T6kyd. 
A Novel. By John Luther Long. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 364. 
I1.25. 

Longmans' Geographical Reader for New 
Zealand. Edited by Robert Lee, Inspector 
of Schools. With maps and illustrations. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 272. 90 cents, Hft. 

Lucy.— The Right Honorable William E. 
Gladstone. A Study from Life. By 
Henrv W. Lucy. With portrait. (Roberts 
Bros.) ismo. Cloth, pp. 255. (1.25. 

Malthus.— An Essay on the Principle of 
Popnlation. Parallel Chapters from the 
First and Second Editions. By T. R. 
Malthus. Economic Classics. Edited by 
W. J.Ashley, M.A., Professor of Economic 
History in Harvard University. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) i2mo. Limp cloth, pp. 285. 
75 cents. 

Markyat.— Japhet in Search of a Father. 

By Capt. Marn^t. Illtistrated by Henry 
M. Brock. With an introduction by 
David Hannay. Illustrated Standard Nov- 
els, (Macmillan & Co.) x2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 401. I1.25. 

Maudsley.— The Patholo|7 of Mind : A 
Study of its Distempers, Deformities, and 
Disorders. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

i Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 571. 
(5.00, net, 

Maycock.— Electric Lighting and Power 
Distribntion. An Elementary Manual 
for Students Preparing for the Preliminary 
and Ordinary Grade Examinations of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. By 
W. Perren Maycock, M.LE.E., Certified 
Instructor of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute, etc., etc. 282 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. 
Cloth, pp. 452. ♦i.75' 

McLaughlin and Veazib. — The Advanced 
Fourth Music Reader for Upper Gram- 
mar Classes and High Schools. By James 
McLaughlin, Special Instructor in Music, 
Boston Public Schools, and George A. 
Veazie, Supervisor of Music, Chelsea Pub- 
lic Schools. The two-part and three-part 
studies composed expressly for this work 
by W. W. Gilchrist, Philadelphia. (Ginn 
& Co.) 4to. Boards, pp. 298. $1.05. 

Meredith.— The Tale of Chloe, and Other 
Stories. By George Meredith. (Ward, 
Lock & Bowden, Ltd.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
pp.345. *i.50. 
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Mbrilill.— The Reasonable Christ. By 
Rev. George £. Merrill. (Silver, Bordett 
& Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 315. f 1.25. 

MiNOT.— Land Birds and Game Birds of 
New England. By Henry D. Minot. 
JSTtw Editum. Edited by Wflliam Brew- 
ster. With outline illustrations. (Hough* 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

Montgomery.— The Beginner's American 
History. By D. H. ^3ontgo^lery. Fully 
illustrated. (Ginn & Co.) x2roo. Cloth, 
pp. 220. 60 cents. 

MuiR. —- Tables and Directions for the 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis of Mod- 
erately Complex Mixture of Salts. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. (Longmans, 
(^een & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 44. 50 
cents. 

Nbrnst. 'Theoretical Chemistry from the 
Standpoint of Avogadro's Rule and 
Thermodynamics. By Prof. Waiter 
Nernst, Ph.D., of the University of GOt- 
tingen. Translated by Prof. Charles Skeele 
Palmer, Ph.D., of the University of Colo- 
rado. With twenty -six woodcuts and two 
Appendices. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 697. IS'OO, net, 

NoRDAU.— Degeneration. By Prof. Max 
Nordau. Translated from the second edi- 
tion of the German work. (D. Appleton 
&Co.) 8vo. Cloth. I3.50. 

Partridge.— The Technique of Scnlpture. 
By William Ordway Partridge. (C^inn & 
Co.) Small 4to. Cloth, pp. 177. $1.10. 

PsRRSYVK.— Meditations on the Way of 
the Cross. By the Abbfe Henri Perreyve. 
Translated by Miss Emily V. Mason. 
(John Murphy & Co.) i8mo. Cloth, pp. 
76. 

PHiCDRUs. — The Fables of Phaedms. 

Edited for the Use of Schools, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by the 
Rev. G. H. Nail. M.A., Assistant Master 
at Westminster SchooL EltmerUary Clas- 
sics Series, (Macmillan & Co.) i6roo. 
Cloth, pp. 178. 40 cents, net, 

Phillips.— The Teaching of the Vedas. 
What Light Does it Throw on the Origin 
and Development of Religion? By Mau- 
rice Phillips. London Mission, Madras. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 240. I1.75. 

Pliny.— Selections Illustratiye of Roman 
Life from the Letters of Pliny. Adapted 
for the Use of Beginners, with Vocabulary 
and Notes, by Charles Haines Keene, 
M.A. Elementary Classics, (Macmillan 
& Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 130. 40 
cents, net. 



Princx.— The Story of Christine Roche- 
fort By Helen Choatc Prince. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, f i.ss* 

Rar— Life of Adam Smith. By John Rae. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Buckram, pp. 
449- $4.00, net. 

Raymond.— Tryphena in Lore. By Walter 
Raymond, author of "Gentleman Upcoti's 
Daughter." With illustrations br L ^ 
Walter West. The Iris Library. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp.173. 7Sceats. 

Redwood. — Theoretical and Practical 
Ammonia Refrigeration. A Work of 
Reference for Engineers and others em- 
ployed in the management of Ice and 
Refrigerating Machinery. With illuAra- 
tions and a number of tables. By I. I. 
Redwood. (Spon & Chamberlain.) xsmo. 
Cloth, pp. 156. $1.00. 

Romanes.— Thoughts on Religion. By 
George lohn Romanes. Edited by Charles 
Gore, M. A., Canon of Westminster. (The 
Open Court Publishing Company.) i3mo. 
Cloth, pp. 184. $1.35. 

RowBOTHAM. — The Tronbadonrs and 
Courts of LoTO. By John Frederick 
Rowbotham, M.A. (Oxon.), author of "the 
History of Music,^' ''The Great Com- 
posers," " Roland and Oliver: An Epic 
Poem," etc., etc. With 13 illustnoioos 
and 2 Maps. Social England Series. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) ismo. Cloth, pp. 324. 
ti.75. 

Rugglss. — The Plays of Shakespeare. 
Founded on Literary Forms. By Henry 
J. Ruggles, author of "The Method of 
Shakespeare as an Artist." (Honghtoo, 
MitHin & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $4-00, net. 

Sacred Books of the East. Translated 
by Various Oriental Scholars and Edited 
by F. Max MUller. Vol. XLV. Gaina 
Sfttras. Translated from PrakWt by Her- 
mann Jacobi. Part 11. The UttarlUlhyap 
yana Sfttra. The SttrakritAnga Stitra. 
^acmillan & Co.) 8vo. Qoth. pp. 456. 
I3.25. net, 

Schiller. — Der Neffe als OnkeL A Com- 
edy. Adapted for the Weimar Stage from 
the French of Picard. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Exercises by Louis Dyer, M.A., 
Lecturer in Modem Languages at Ballid 
College, Oxford. Foreign School Classia. 
(Macmillan & Co.) lOmo. Cloth, pp. 
125. 60 cents, net, 

Schreiber. — Atlas of Classical Antiq> 
uities. By Th. Schreiber. Edited for 
English Use by Professor W. C. F. An- 
derson, Firth College, Sheffield. Widi a 
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Preface by Professor Perpy Gardner. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Oblong 410. Buck- 
ram, pp. 303. $6.50. M€t, 

Scott:— Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott» Bart. Vol. II. Selected and 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Andrew Lang. Uniform with the I>9y' 
Ifurgh Edition of the Waverley Novels. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 
800. $1.25. 

Sephton — The Sagaof Kini: Olaf Tryre- 
wason. who Reigned over Norway a.d. 
995 to A.D. 1000. Translated by J. Seph- 
ton, M.A., late Headmaster at the Liver- 
pool Institute; formerly Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 4to. Half buckram, pp. 500. 
$5.00, nef. 

Shakespeare.— CTmbeline. Antony and 
Cleopatra. Being Volumes XXXV and 
and XXXVI of the jStHiion de Luxe of The 
Cambridge Shakespeare, Edited bv Wil- 
liam Aldis Wright. (Macmillan k Co.) 
In 40 volumes, super-royal 8vo. On hand- 
made paper, bound in Irish linen. Each, 
(2.00, net. Sold in sets only. 

The Tragedy of King Richard II. 

King Henry IV. Pan First. Kingr 
Henry IV. Part Second. With Prefaces. 
Glossaries, etc., by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 
Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper 
in black and red, with frontispieces in 
photogravure and title-pages designed by 
Walter Crane. The Temple Shakespeare, 
(Macmillan & Co.) Post 8vo. Students' 
edition. Cloth extra, flexible covers, gilt 
top. Each. 45 cents. Paste-grain roan, 
limp, gilt top. Each 65 cents. Teachers' 
edition, with broad margins for notes. 
Each, 65 cents. 

Shiel.— Prince Zaleski. By M. P. Shiel, 
(Roberts Bros.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 207. 
fi.oo. 

Smollett.— Roderick Random. (In one 
vol.) Peregrine Pickle. (In 2 vols.) By 
Tobias Smollett. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. With short Memoir and 
Bibliography. BohWs Novelists* Library, 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Each volume, $1.00, net, 

Sorauer.— A Popular Treatise on the 
Physiology of Plants. For the Use of 
Gardeners or for Students of Horticulture 
and of Agriculture. By Dr. Paul Sorauer. 
Translated by F. E. Weiss. B.Sc., F.L.S. 
With 33 illustrations. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 256. $3.00, net, 

Soin.sBY.— Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of 



Oxford High School. New Edition. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 32mo. Cloth, 
pp. 186. 60 cents. 

SouvBSTRB.— Le Serl Par £mile Souves- 
tre. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Arthur R. Ropes, M.A., 
late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
Pitt Press Series, (Macmillan & Co.) 
T8mo. Cloth, pp. 136. 40 cents, net. 

— — Le Sert Par £mile Souvestre. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
H. E. Berthon, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), 
Assistant Master, King Edward's High 
School, Birmingham. Macmillan* s Pri- 
mary Series, (Macmillan & Co.) T2mo. 
Linen, pp. 115. 40 cents, net. 

Le Chevrier de Lorraine. Par 

x^mile Souvestre. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary by H. E. Berthon, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Assistant Master, King Edward's 
High School, Birmingham. Macmillan's 
Primary Series. (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. 
Linen, pp. 124. 40 cents, net, 

Spenser.— The Faerie Qneene. Edited by 
Thomas }. Wise. The text collated from 
four editions, including that of 1590. With 
85 full-page illustrations, 80 canto head- 
ings, 60 tail-pieces and specially designed 
cover by Walter Crane. An entirely new 
edition (limited), hand-printed on a spe- 
cially prepared quality of Arnold's un- 
bleached hand-made paper. To be com- 
pleted in nineteen parts, published month- 
ly. Part IV. (Macmillan & Co.) Large 
post 4to. pp.86. $3.00, #1^/. Sold in sets 
only, 

Spinoza.— Tractatus De Intellectus 
Emendatione et de via» qua optime in 
veram rerum cognitionem dirigitur. Trans- 
lated from the Latin of Benedict de Spinoza 
by W. Hale White. Translation revised 
by Amelia Hutchison Sterling, M.A. 
(Edin.). (Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Linen, 
pp. 62. $1.00, net, 

Stevens and Burton. — A Harmony of the 
Gospels, for Historical Study. By Wil- 
liam Arnold Stevens, D.D., and Ernest 
Dewitt Burton. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
Small 4to. Flexible cloth, pp. 249. 
•1.50. 

Sutcliffe.— Steam-power and Mill-work 
Principles and Modem Practice. By 
George William Sutcliffe, Whitworth 
Scholar, Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. (Macmillan & Co.) 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 886. $4.50, net, 

Taylor.— The Historical Books of the Old 
Testament. By Prof. Barnard C. Taylor, 
D.D. (American Baptist Pub. Soc.) i8mo. 
Cloth, pp. 96. 50 cents. 
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TAYLOR.—Theoreticml Mechanics: Solids. 
By J. Edward Taylor, M.A., B.Sc. Long^ 
mans* Elementary Science Manuals. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. 239. 80 cents, net. 

Thomson. —The Parables and their Home : 
The Parables by the Lake. By William 
H. Thomson, M.D., author of "Christ in 
the Old Testament." etc (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Thucydides. Book I. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by W. H. Forbes, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Clarendon 
Press Series. (Macmillan & Co.) Demy 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 183. $2.25, net, 

TuRGENEV.— On the Eve. A Novel. By 
Ivan Turgenev. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Gamett. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, gilt top. 
pp. 290. $1.25. 

Veddbr.— American Writers of To-day. 
By Henry C. Vedder. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.) i6mo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 326. 
♦1.50. 

Vincent.— Actual Africa ; or, The Coming 
Continent. A Tour of Exploration. By 
Frank Vincent, author of "Around and 
About South America," etc. With map 
and 102 full-page illustrations. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, f 5.00. 

Virgil.— The Complete Works of Vit^pL 
Edited by T. L. Papillon, M.A., and A. E. 
Haigh, M.A. Including the Minor Works. 
With numerous Emendations by Professor 
Robinson Ellis. The Oxford Text, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i6mo. Cloth, pp. 479. 
$1.75, net. 

Von der Aue.— Der Arme Heinrich. By 
Hartmann von der Aue. Edited with an 



Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by 

;[ohn G. Robertson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph,D. 
Macmillan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 
122. f 1.25, net. 

Von Halle. — Trusts, or Industrial Com- 
binations and Coalitions in the United 
States. By Ernst von Halle. (Macmillao 
& Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 35a f 1.25. 

Walker.— Varied Occupations in Weav- 
ing. By Louisa Walker, Head Mistress 
of Fleet Road Board School, Hampstead. 
(Infants' Department.) (Macmillan & Ca) 
i2mo. Linen, pp. 224. $i.oa 

Wbichselbaum.— The Elements of Patho- 
logical Histology. With Special Refer- 
ence to Practical Methods. By Dr. Anton 
Weichselbaum, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in the University of Vienna. 
Translated by W. R. Dawson, M.D., 
Demonstrator of Pathology in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. With 6 
plates and a large number of illustratioas, 
some of which are colored. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, pp. 456. 
I7.50, net. 

Wilson.— Gnide to Yukon Gold Fields. 

By V. Wilson. (The Calvert Co.) i2mo. 
pp. 72. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 

Wirgman. — The History of the English 
Church and People in South Africa. By 
A. Theodore Wirgman, B.D., D.CL. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 277. ♦1.25. 

Ziehen. — Introduction to Physiological 
Psycholoi^. By Dr. Theodore Ziehen, 
Professor in Jena. Translated by C. C. 
Van Liew, Ph.D.. and Otto W. Bejrer, 
Ph.D. With 21 illustrations. Second 
edition, enlarged and improved. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) i2mo. Cloth, pp. 305. 
$x.S0» mt. 
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*' O monstrous/ tlsvsu Buckram men grown out of two.'*'* — /. Htnry IV,^ II, 4. 

RI ir^k^D A A/I QF7DIF7Q SmaU idmo, backram, gilt tops, wtth 

L> U W IV i\/^l * 1 ^ I-^ ix^ Cf^* frontispieces ; 75 cents eacii. 

BY ANTHONY HOPE, Jack O'Doon. 2d Edition. By Maria 

Sport Royal. Just Published, Beale. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. ittk *' very carefully as well as finely related ;.. . 

Edition '**** delightful storv. . . . Deals with life in a 

The I ndlscretion of the Duchess. ^"^''^^ tashion."-^.,/.- Transcript, 

Sth Edition, Quaker Idyls, ^tk Edition. By Mrs. 

"Told with an old-time air of romance that gives S. M. H. GARDNER, 

the fascination of an earlier day ; an air of good » These quiet but deep tales. "-£//<rtfry World. 
faith, almost of religious chivalry.' —A^A/ftf». 

A Man of Mark. A^h Edition, A Suburban Pastoral, yi Edition. 

•• Mr. Hope is at his best in describing this revolu- ^^ HENRY A. BEERS, 

lion which lasted for nearly a week." — Boston ** We shall remember him among the sweetest, 

Advertiser, tenderest, and gravest of our story-tellers."— Jfa// 

The Dolly Dialogues, ith Edition. ""^ ex^su, 

tr^ln^-SSSeTy^^ofu?/.^^ The Honorable Peter . Stirling. 

gestion in every Wnft,^'*— Boston Transcript. By PAUL L. FORD. 2d Edition. I2mo, 

A Change of Air. sth Edition. With ti.50. 

portrait and notice of the author. "A very good novel, . . . strongly imagined and 

" A highly clever performance, with little touches »°«>«^*y drawn. "-M»//iw.. 

that recall both Balzac and Meredith."— A^. K. TYww. Ten Brink's FIVS LeCtureS On 

BY OTHER AUTHORS, ShaJcespsare. Translated by Julia 

John Ingerfield. ^k Edition. By Franklin. $1.25. 

Jerome kT. Jerome. **So clear, so sensible, and so well-informed; so 

»« T, .^ ^. ^ . _. .. , , u closely in touch with the very latest as well as the 

nature."-i\^lv^ TYm^?^ "*° ycry 6est Shakespearian scholkrship.'^-Ar. K. 7>W*. 

Slum Stories of London. By A History of the Novel Previous 

Henry W. Nevinson. to the Seventeenth Century. By Prof. 

*' Depicted with wonderful vividness."— ATw York ^* ^ * WarrEN. f 1. 75* 

Times. •* Intensely interestiog.*^- ^m/^w AdverHser. 



HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 

The School Review. 

The National Journal of Secondary Education. 

FEBRUARY NUMBER CONTAINED 

Full account of Baltimore meeting of Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland (only full report of this very 
important meeting yet published) and much other valuable matter. 

MARCH NUMBER CONTAINS 



Full Report of December Meeting of the N. E. Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools. This was a special meeting, called at the time of the 
regular meeting in October, to discuss plans for the practical utilization of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. The Report is one of the most valuable 
educational documents of the year. 

Volume III began January, 1895. 

THK SCHOOL REVIEW^, 

HAMILTON, N. Y, 

tk.so a year (10 nambers). No ooe yet hat even suggested that the subscription price is too high. 

uigiiizea oy ^^j v^ v_y 'i Lv^ 



Why Bishop Potter Reads 
"THE CRITIC" 



To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

/ am glad of this opportunity to express to you 
my keen sense of indebtedness for The Critic / 
never read it— and, no matter bow much driven, / 
never allow it to go unread— without a fresh convic- 
tion of its rare worth. It is so thoroughly just, so 
discriminating, so full of the atmosphere of a coura- 
geous, candid, and open-minded criticism, that ont' 
cannot but be proud and glad that so good and 
helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider 
recognition and esteem which it so abundantly 
deserves. 

H. C. POTTER. 

New York City. 
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ome Curiosities of Thinking. By 
Prof. M. Allen Starr, M.D. 

Accounts of persons with various strange 
hallucinations, and some with a single defec- 
tive or greatly superior faculty, as for calcu- 
ating or music. 

I The Successor of the Railway. By 
I ' AppLETfON Morgan. 
F Shows that the trolley road is becoming 
L dangerous competitor of the steam line 
bver rapidly increasing distances. 
Borne of the ** Outliers" among 
I Birds. By R. W. Shufeldt, 
} M.D. Illustrated. 

Describes the kagu, scriema, hamraer- 

Fd, lyre bird, and others curious in plumage 
labits. 



He Shad's Annual Pilgrimage. 

By A. H, GouRAUD. 

A timely article giving many interesting 
facts about a favorite food fish. 



OTHER ARTICLES. 

5ASURES OF THE TELESCOPE, IV : ViRGO 
AND HER NKiGfraORS. STUDIES OF 

Childhood, VII : Later Progress in 
Language, The Personal Equation 
IN Human Truth. Manual Training, 
IL Anuials that LrvE in Caves. 
Communicated Insanity. Sketch of 
Prof. Lard nek Vanuxem (with Por- 
trait). 
Editor's Table ; Literary Notices ; Pop- 

IULAR Miscellany ; Notes ; Index to 
Volume XLVI. 



so cent 8 a number; $S.OO a year. 

I APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 



Appleton & Co/s New Books. 

VOLUME iV OF THE 
History of the People of the United 

States. By John Bach McMastbr. [To be 

completed in six volumes.] 8vo. Cloth, gill 

top, fa. so. 

The fourth volume opens with the repeal of the 
British Orders in Council and the close of the ar- 
mistice concluded just before the Burrcnder of Hull, 
and takes up the story of the second war for iodc- 
pcndcnce. The chapter called '* The Return of 
Peace " ends the story of the war, and gives with 
great fulness an account of the treaty-making at 
GhenL At this point a new era opens in ourliis- 
tory. The war is over, the foreign complications 
which distracted the country since 1793 no longer 
trouble it, and the people begin to turn their atten- 
tion to domestic affairs. The remainder of the vol- 
ume therefore treats of our economic history. '* The 
Disorders of the Currency " is a chapter in our a;i- 
nals which has never before been told. Chapters 
on political reforms, the Missouri Compromise and 
the hard times of 1819 and iSao complete the vol- 
ume, which is illustrated with many diagrams and 
maps in outline and in color. 

[Regeneration. By Prof. Max Nordaij. Tran»-^ 
latcd from the second edition of the German 
work. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 

This brilliant analysis of the literary, aesthetic, 
and social phases of the end of the century includes 
an examination of decadence in France, the work 
of Maeterlinck in Belgium, Wagnerism in Germany, 
Ibscnism in the North, and other aspects of con- 
temporary sesiheticism which are dts^sected with a 
thorouphneis that renders the book a most remark-j 
able coninbuiion to social psychology. Prof. Nor^ 
dau summarizes the mental unrest and thirst for^ 
novelty, which he finds, as symptoms of a phase of 
alienism due to two generations of overstimulated 
ncrres. HK survey is modern to the last degree, and 
111 if intense interest. His fascinat-; 

ii: ^Live book gives a picture of thei 

a M.n of the times, drawn with rare^ 

adroitness, vij^'^r, and command of satire; and it wilP 
be found to hold a place which has not been occupied. 

The Story of the Stars. Simply Told for 

General Readers. By Gborck F. Chambeiu, 
F.R.A.S., authorof "A Handbook of I>CBcriptive 
and Praciical Astronomy," etc. i6mo. Boards, 
illustrated, 30 cents. 

This is the first volume in a popular scries entitled 
The Library of t^*;eful Stories, written in clefir, con- 
cise Jan^ ' ' seot- 
iog the :ory, 
etc. T: I the 
science v wnun wni ne ir.una to be of 
frreal v e who wish a general survey of 
modern presented in a comparatively 
brief spa ^:c. 

The Pygmies, By A. ok Quatr^pagss, late 
Professor of Anthropology at the Museum of 
Natural History, Paris. Translated by Prof. 
Fksdksick Starr. With numerous illustratioDs. 
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Cloth, $1.75- 
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PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, /ESTHETICS. AND THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
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J. G. SCHURMAN and J. E. CREIGHTON. 



Vol. IV. No. I (January, i&gS) contains— 

Original Articles: Evoluiion and Development, by Prof, S. W. DydS^ 
Pleasure and Pain Defined, by Prof. S. E. Mezes. The Method of Idealu 
Ethics, by S. H, Mellone. Affective Memory, by Prof. E. B. Titchi 

Critical Reviews of Books, by President J, G. Schurman, Professor 
W, F. WiLLCOx, F. C. S. SciULLER, End Dr. E. W. Scripture. 

Summaries of Current Periodical Literature; Notices of New 
Notes. 

Vol. IV. No. 2 (March, 1895) contains— 

Original Articles : The Priority of Inner Experience, by' Dr. Wakk 
FiTE. Fichte's Conception of God, by Dr J. A. Leighton. The Docti 
of Conscious Elements, by Miss E. B. Talbot. 

Discussions : by Prof. J. E, Creighton, Dr, Herbert Nichols, 
Hiram M. Stanley. 

Critical Reviews of Prof. W. Wallace^s two recent books on Hegel, 
T^e Logic of Hegel with Prolegomena, ^v\A The Philosophy of Mind j J. D. 
Robertson's Conscience; L. Brunnschviec/^ Sf^ifnrza : and Presidet^ 
D. S. Jordan's Factors of Organic Evolution. 

Summaries of Current Periodical Literature; Notices of New Books ;^ 
Notes. 
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Professor J. E. CREIGHTON, 

Cornell University. Ithaca. N. 
Address for business communications, 
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7-13 Tremonl Place, Boston, Maa 
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